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Various  suggestions  for  future  Supplements  have  reached 
the  Editors,  and  are  receiving  careful  consideration.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(i.)  The  Editors  hope  to  hand  to  the  printers,  shortly, 
the  transcript  of  the  Logan-Story  Correspondence,  referred 
to  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Journal. 

(ii.)  The  early  minutes  of  the  Morning  Meeting,"  of 
London,  are  being  copied,  seriatim,  in  the  Library  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Devonshire  House,  and  may  become  available  for 
publication. 

(iii.)  A  manuscript  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  John 
Ap  John  will  also,  probably,  be  printed  as  a  Supplement. 

(iv.)  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  original  MS.  of 
George  Fox's  Journal^  covering  his  travels  in  America,  be 
printed,  literatim. 


Vol.  iii. — 13. 


(Uofee  «n&  Oueriee. 


Pre-Foxite  Quakerism.  — 
Dr.  Winstone  draws  attention  to 
several  passages  in  Anna  M. 
Stoddard’s  Francis  of  Assisi, 
which  give  13  th  century  instances 
of  principles  now  associated  with 
the  teaching  of  Quakerism  : — 
Page  loi,  Francis,  on  sending 
away  six  of  the  Brothers,  said, 
“  Go,  preach  repentance  to  all 
men  .  .  .  for  God  will  speak 

in  you  and  by  you  to  the  con¬ 
verting  of  many  ”  ;  p.  105,  Francis 
answered  Cardinal  Colonna  that 
he  “  had  received  both  call  and 
Rule  from  Christ  Himself,  and 
that  his  obedience  was  to  Him  ”  ; 
p.  144,  “  at  Cardinal  Ugolino’s 
suggestion,  he  had  for  once  care¬ 
fully  prepared  his  sermon,  but 
forgot  it  wholly  in  presence  of 
his  congregation,  so,  with  a  cry 
to  God  for  inspiration,  he  spoke 
as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  both  Pope  and  car¬ 
dinals  were  melted  to  tears  ”  ; 
p.  164,  among  rules  drawn  up  for 
the  Third  Order  of  Penitents  was 
a  prohibition  to  carry  arms  and 
use  oaths. 

As  regards  the  penance  which 
Francis  inflicted  upon  himself 
(p.  151),  Dr.  Winstone  remarks, 
“  The  punishment  indicates  how 
much  the  feelings  (or  whatever 
it  may  be  called)  differ  from  those 
of  the  people  of  the  present  century. 
Should  not  some  explanatory  notes 
be  appended  to  the  record  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  early  Friends?” 


James  Logan’s  Ancestors. — 
Can  anyone  give  information,- 


other  than  that  embodied  in 
Armistead’s  Life  of  James  Logan, 
about  James  Logan’s  father  and 
his  forebears  ? — Horace  J.  Smith, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 


Penn-Meade  Trial. — Is  there 
any  Poem  written  with  the  courage 
and  heroic  endurance  of  the  Jury 
who  tried  William  Penn  and  Wm. 
Meade  as  its  theme  ? 

If  it  showed  animal  courage 
to  ride  with  the  “  Six  Hundred,” 
certainly  it  evinced  great  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  twelve 
humble  men  to  “  stent  it  out  ” 
under  the  intimidations  and 
threatenings  of  the  judges  on  the 
bench  at  that  trial.  Moral  cour¬ 
age  for  such  resistance  is  not 
wrought  up  by  blare  of  trumpets, 
by  possibility  of  pensions,  or 
even  medals  ;  and  the  endurance 
of  two  nights,  “  without  meat, 
drink,  fire  or  tobacco,”  is  proof 
of  stamina  as  worthy  of  com¬ 
memoration  as  the  bravery  which 
excitement  produces,-  and  the 
certainty  that  it  is.  Kill,  or  be 
killed. 

Such  practically  say  : — 

“We  want  no  flag,-  no  flaunting 
rag,  for  liberty  to  fight  ; 

We  want  no  blaze  of  murderous 
guns  to  struggle  for  the  right  ; 
Our  spears  and  swords  are  printed 
words,  the  mind  our  battle 
plain  ; 

We’ve  won  such  victories  before; 
and  so  we  will  again  S 

He  ♦  ♦ 
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We  want  no  aid  of  barricade  to 
show  a  front  to  wrong  ! 

We  have  a  citadel  in  truth  more 
durable  and  strong. 

Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  un¬ 
flinching  faith,  have  never 
striven  in  vain  ; 

They’ve  won  our  battles  many  a 
time,  and  so  they  will  again  ! 

Peace  !  Progress  I  Knowledge  ! 
Brotherhood  1 — the  ignorant 
may  sneer. 

The  bad  deny — but  we  rely  to 
bring  our  triumph  near  ( 

No  widows’  groans  shall  load 
our  cause,  nor  blood  of  brethren 
slain  ; 

We’ve  won  without  such  aid  be¬ 
fore,  and  so  we  will  again.” 

From  Voices  in  the  Crowd.  By 

Charles  Mackay. 


How  can  descendants  of  these 
j  urors  be  found,  so  that  if  there  are 
any  portraits  of  them,  or  legends, 
or  letters,  referring  to  this  trial,  in 
their  possession,  they  may  be 
brought  to  light  ?  Or  are  these 
famihes  like  the  potatoes,  the  best 
part  under  ground  ? — Horace  J. 
Smith,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 


William  Pegg. — Connoisseurs 
of  old  china  highly  cherish  pieces 
of  “  Derby  ”  ware  painted  by 
Wilham  Pegg,  a  Quaker  of  the 
town  of  Derby,  and  an  employee  at 
the  china  factory  there  in  1796.  It 
is  said  that  Pegg,  finding  his  work 
so  highly  praised,  relinquished 
his  artistic  gift  from  conscientious 
motives.  He  appears  later  to 
have  found  work  with  a  Friend 
named  Dillwyn,  a  manufacturer 
of  the  well-known  Swansea  ware,- 
and  formerly  associated  with  the 
well-known  Friend;  Cookworthy. 


3 

A  scarce  book.  The  Old  Derby 
China  Factory  and  its  Workers; 
by  Haslem,  will  probably  give 
fuller  details  of  William  Pegg.  In 
Solon’s  Book  on  English  Porcelain, 
1903,  may  be  seen  a  specimen 
of  Pegg’s  artistic  work. — Dil- 
woRTH  Abbatt,  Preston. 


Coale  v.  Crook. — The  trouble 
and  error  caused  by  the  use  of 
initials  only  as  a  signature  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  : — 
The  collected  works  of  Josiah 
Coale,  1671,  contain  (pp.  21-27) 
an  address  To  the  King  and  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  dated  from 
“  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  5  th 
of  the  9  th  Moneth,  1664,”  and 
signed  “  J.C.”  The  same  address 
also  appears  in  John  Crook’s 
works,  1701,  pp.  227-234.  Joseph 
Smith,  in  his  Catalogue-,  puts 
the  piece  under  both  Friends 
(i.  433,  491,  ii.  65).  The  copy 
of  Crook  in  D.  has  a  MS.  note 
on  p.  227,-  “  Josiah  Coales.  See 
his  Coll.”  The  previous  writing 
of  Coale,  in  his  works,  is  addressed 
from  Kingston  earlier  in  the 
same  year,  and  is  signed  “  Josiah 
Coale.”  No  other  paper  by  John 
Crook,  given  in  his  works,  is 
addressed  from  Kingston.  Doubt¬ 
less  Josiah  Coale  was  the  author 
of  the  address. 


The  initials  “  E.B.”  stand 
equally  for  Edward  Burrough, 
Edward  Bourne,  and  Edward 
Bilhng;  and  possibly  other  con¬ 
temporary  Quaker  writers,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  assign 
tracts  by  “  E.B.”  to  the  real 
author. 


Loveday  Hambly  (ii.  44). — 
George  V  aux  has  kindly  supplied. 
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from  the  copy  of  A  Relation,  in 
Friends’  Library,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  portions  erased  from  the  copy 
of  this,  in  D.  This  portion  refers 
to  L.  H.’s  bestowal  of  her  “  out¬ 
ward  estate  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Holy  Truth,”  and  that  the 
wants  of  travelling  Friends  might 
be  supplied  by  those  to  whom 
she  left  her  estate,  ”  ‘  else,’  said 
she,  ‘  I  should  never  have  left 
it  to  him.’  ”  The  him  probably 
refers  to  her  nephew,  Thomas 
Lower,  who  had  “  expectations  ” 
from  his  aunt,  as  he  states  in  his 
love-letter  to  Mary  Fell,  given  in 
Webb’s  Fells,  p.  266  (original  in 
D.,  John  Thompson  MSS.).  The 
copy  of  A  Relation  in  D.  came 
from  a  library  in  L.  H.’s  county,- 
Cornwall,  and  the  erasure  is  old, 
hence  it  appears  likely  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  the  disposal 
of  the  estate. 


Some  other  trouble  in  the 
family  is  referred  to  in  a 
letter  from  Alexander  Parker 
to  George  Fox  in  1658  (D. 

Swarthmore  MSS.  iii.  142),  and 
here  also,  curiously,  an  erasure 
has  been  made.  The  words 
crossed  through  are  as  follows  : — 
“  Something  hath  fallen  out  att 
Tregangeevs,  which  hath  been 
noe  litle  trouble  to  me.  There 
was  for  a  time  a  very  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  love  betweene  Love- 
dy  Hambly  and  Ehz.  Trelawny, 
but  of  late  time  a  great  breach 
hath  happened,  and  L.  Hambly 
hath  taking  great  offence  agt. 
Eliz  :  now  wife  to  Thomas  Lower. 
Some  that  haue  litle  love  to  Truth 
haue  cast  a  foule  scandall  vpon 
Eliz :  for  something  done  in  former 
time,  which  J  beleeue  is  altogether 
false.  J  haue  gone  about  as  much 
a  possible  to  keepe  peace  amongst 


them.  .  .  .  J  was  made  free  to 
give  thee  a  litle  hint  of  this  thing. 
Thow  knowes  them  both  as  they 
stand  towards  the  Truth.  J 
may  give  thee  a  more  full  relation 
when  J  see  thee.”  Elizabeth 
Trelawny  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Trelawny,  Bart.,-  and 
married  Thomas  Lower.  Her 
death  occurred  about  the  year 
1662.  In  1668,  T.  Lower  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Fell,  of  Swarthmore 
Hall.  See  G.  Fox’s  Journal  ; 
Webb’s  Fells^  p.  248.  In  D. 
there  is  a  deed,  dated  i666,-  which 
mentions  the  names  of  “  Jonathan 
Trelawny  of  Trelawne,  esquire,” 
and  “  Walter  Hambly.”  Further 
information  respecting  these  two 
famihes  would  be  welcomed. 


Charles  Gough. — Was  Gough, 
the  victim  of  the  Helvellyn  fatality 
immortalised  by  Scott  and  Words¬ 
worth,  a  Quaker  ? 

An  original  account  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  skeleton  of  the  poor 
wanderer  appears  in  The  London 
Packet  newspaper,  dated  August, 
1805.  The  following  particulars 
may  be  of  interest. 

Gough  is  described  as  a  young 
gentleman  from  Manchester,  who 
left  Patterdale  for  Wythburn 
(where  he  was  wont  occasionally 
to  stay)  in  April,  1805.  His 
remains  were  discovered  in  August 
of  the  same  year  by  shepherds; 
his  fishing  rod  was  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  above.  His  faithful  canine 
friend  with  a  litter  of  puppies  lay 
on  his  great  coat. 

The  shepherds,  after  some 
difficulty,  secured  the  animal, 
which  was,  the  account  says, 
taken  to  Mr.  Gough’s  maternal 
uncle,  Mr.  W.  Braithwaite,  of 
Kendal.  —  Dilworth  Abbatt, 
Preston. 
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[Charles  Gough  was  a  Friend  to 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 
The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  accident  which  terminated 
his  life  have  been  given  in  various 
books  and  papers,  notably  in  Mary 
Carr’s  Thomas  Wilkinson,  recently 
published,  which  contains  a  poetical 
allusion  to  the  event,  and  some 
con  espondence  on  the  place  of 
Gough’s  fall.  The  subject  has 
recently  been  revived  in  news¬ 
paper  articles,  which  deal  mainly 
with  the  conduct  of  the  httle 
dog  !  Gough  was  buried  in 
the  Friends’  Burial  Ground  at 
Tirril. — Eds.] 


The  Will  of  John  Abraham.* 

This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  of  mee  John  Abraham  of 
Manchester  whereby  I  doe  ratifie 
a  Lease  beareinge  date  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  day  of  November  last  past 
And  a  release  bearinge  date  the 
Eighteenth  of  the  same  month 
of  November  last  past.  Both  of 
them  made  betweene  mee  the 
said  John  Abraham  of  th’one 
parte  and  Thomas  Lower  of 
Marshgrange  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster  Gentleman  and  Leonard 
Bessell  of  Beakeley  within  Fumes 
in  the  said  County  of  Lancaster 
Husband  man  upon  th’ other 

*  John  Abraham  was  born  at 
Warrington  in  1624.  He  settled 
in  Manchester,  where  he  carried 
on  business  as  “  Salter,”  and 
Merchant,  at  Abraham’s  Court 
(now  Queen’s  Chambers),  Market 
Street,  where  he  died  in  1681. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Manchester  to  embrace  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  George  Fox.  His  wife, 
who  was  an  Owen  by  birth,  and, 
probably,  previously  married  to 

-  Wood,  never  joined  the 

Friends.  For  further  particulars 
see  The  Journal,-  vol.  i. 


parte  And  all  and  every  the 
uses  and  estates  thereby  granted 
and  lymitted. 

And  I  doe  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  Son  Daniel 
Abraham  All  that  my  mesuage 
or  tenenement  with  th’  appurten¬ 
ances  thereunto  belonginge  situate 
lyeinge  and  beinge  in  Etchells 
in  the  County  of  Chester  comonly 
called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of 
the  Lowerhouse  at  the  High 
Greave  heretofore  in  the  holdinge 
or  occupacon  of  Robert  Good- 
yeare  Gentleman  or  of  his  assignes 
And  now  in  the  tenure  holdinge 
or  occupacon  of  mee  the  said 
John  Abraham  or  of  my  assignes 
or  undertenants  which  J  hold  by 
lease  from  Robert  Tatton  late  of 
Withenshawe  in  the  County  of 
Chester  Esq  deceased  William 
Tatton  Gentleman  son  and  heire 
apparent  of  the  said  Robert  and 
John  Bennett  of  Abington  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge  Esqr  for 
the  terme  of  foure  score  and 
nyneteene  yeares  comenceinge 
from  the  first  day  of  June  which 
was  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God 
One  thousand  sixe  hundred  sixty 
and  one  If  Ehzabeth  Abraham 
and  Mary  Abraham  daughters  of 
mee  the  said  John  Abraham  and 
Thomas  Wood^  son  of  Thomas 
Wood  late  of  Manchester  afore¬ 
said  decead  or  any  of  them  shall 
and  doo  soe  longe  live  and  for  one 
and  twenty  yeares  over  To  hold 
unto  him  the  said  Daniel  Abraham 
for  and  duringe  the  remainder 
that  shalbee  at  the  tyme  of  my 
decease  to  come  of  the  said 
tenures  if  he  shall  soe  longe  live 
And  from  and  after  his  decease 
the  said  termes  and  estates  not 
beinge  determined  I  give  the 

=*  Perhaps  a  stepson  of  testator. 
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same  to  such  child  or  children  of 
my  Said  son  Daniel  as  shalbee 
liveinge  at  the  tyme  of  his  death 
his  her  and  their  executors  and 
administrators  to  bee  divided 
between  them  if  more  than  one 
Nevertheless  upon  Condicon  and 
trust  that  hee  the  said  Daniel  his 
childe  or  children  shall  out  of  the 
said  ^misses  pay  unto  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary  Abraham  a  rent  charge 
or  yearely  sume  of  Twenty  pounds 
for  and  duringe  soe  longe  tyme 
as  shee  shall  continue  sole  and 
unmarried  And  upon  this  further 
trust  and  condicon  that  they 
pay  out  of  the  said  premises  unto 
Mary  Moore  my  servant  maid  the 
rent  charge  or  Yearly  sum  of 
Twenty  shillinges  for  and  duringe 
the  remainder  of  what  shalbee 
at  the  tyme  of  my  decease  to 
Come  of  my  termes  and  estates 
therein  if  shee  the  said  Mary 
Moores  shall  soe  longe  live  And 
if  it  shall  happen  my  said  sonn 
Daniel  to  dye  before  the  deter- 
minacon  of  the  said  tenures  and 
estates  leaveinge  noe  childe  or 
children  of  his  body  begotten 
Or  if  such  childe  or  children  shall 
happen  to  dye  before  any  of  them 
shall  attain  the  age  of  eighteene 
yeares  or  bee  married  Then  I 
give  and  bequeath  All  the  re¬ 
mainder  that  shall  bee  then  to 
come  of  my  estate  and  estates  in 
the  premises  unto  my  said  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary  her  executors  and 
assigns  Subject  nevertheless  and 
charged  and  chargeable  with  the 
said  yearely  rent  or  sume  of 
Twoe  shilHnges  to  the  said  Mary 
Moore  for  her  life 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  said  daughter  Mary  Abraham 
One  thousand  pounds  to  bee  paid 
unto  her  within  One  yeare  next 
after  her  marriage  Provyded 


always  and  my  expresse  minde 
and  will  is  that  if  my  Said  daughter 
Mary  shall  marry  cohabit  or  dwell 
with  Thomas  Haworth  son  of 
Lawrence  Haworth  late  of  Bere- 
wood  neare  Blakeburne  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster  Yeoman  as 
her  husband  Then  all  and  every 
legacy  and  bequest  hereinbefore 
given  and  bequeathed  unto  her 
shalbee  utterly  voyd  frust  rate  and 
of  none  effect  anything  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstandinge  And  in  that  case 
my  will  is  that  if  my  said  son 
Daniel  shall  happen  to  dye  leav¬ 
einge  noe  childe  or  children  of  his 
body  begotten  Or  if  such  childe 
or  children  shall  dye  before  any 
of  them  shall  attaine  the  age  of 
eighteene  yeares  or  bee  marryed 
then  the  said  messuage  and 
premises  with  the  appurtenances 
in  Etchells  shall  goe  and  bee  to 
Ellen  Abraham  my  mother  and 
my  sister  Rachel  Abraham 
Spinster  both  of  Warrington  in 
the  aforesaid  County  of  Lancr 
and  to  their  executors  and  assignes 
to  bee  equally  divided  for  the 
residue  of  my  terme  or  termes 
estate  or  estates  therein  as  shalbee 
then  to  come  And  as  for  the  said 
thousand  pounds  hereinbefore 
given  to  my  said  daughter  Mary 
In  that  case  of  herr  marryinge 
or  cohabiting  with  the  said 
Thomas  Haworth  as  aforesaid  I 
give  the  same  and  every  part 
thereof  unto  my  said  Son  Daniel 
his  executors  and  administrators. 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Lower  and 
Leonard  FelP  Richard  Johnson 

3  Leonard  Fell,  of  Baycliffe, 
Furness,  a  friend  of  Margaret 
Fell,  and  in  some  position  of  trust 
at  Swarthmore,  but,  apparently, 
not  related. 
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of  Ormskirk  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster  Husbandman  William 
Barne  of  Great  Soukea  [Sankey] 
in  the  said  County  of  Lancaster 
Yeoman  Roger  Haddock  of  Cop¬ 
pell  in  the  same  County  Yeoman 
and  my  said  son  Daniel  the  sume 
of  Five  and  twenty  pounds  In 
trust  to  dispose  thereof  to  or  for 
the  use  of  such  poore  people  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  propor- 
cons  as  they  shall  think  fitt  And 
after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid 
and  the  said  porcon  of  One 
thousand  pounds  in  manner 
aforesaid  to  my  said  daughter 
Mary  Abraham  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  the  rest  and  remainder  of 
my  said  personal  estate  in  Man¬ 
chester  to  my  wife  Rachell  and 
my  said  Son  Daniel  to  be  equally 
divided  betwixt  them. 

And  I  doe  hereby  make  con¬ 
stitute  and  ordeyne  my  love- 
inge  friends  Thomas  Rudyard 
gent  Roger  Haddock  aforesaid 
the  said  Rachel  my  Wife  and 
Daniel  my  Son  Executors  of 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  And  to  Thomas  Rudyard 
and  Roger  Haddock  I  give  to 
them  Fifty  shillings  if  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  burthen 
of  Executorship  together  with 
my  said  Wife  and  son. 

This  I  declare  to  be  my  last  Will 
and  Testament  makeinge  voyd 
and  null  all  other  Wills  by  mee 
heretofore  made  In  testimony 
whereof  I  the  said  John  Abraham 
have  to  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testamt  contained  in  twoe 
sheets  of  paper  set  my  hand  and 
seale  the  Tenth  of  May  Anno 
Dni  1 68 1  And  in  the  three  and 
thirtieth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of 
our  Sovereigne  Lord  Charles  the 
Second  by  the  Grace  of  God 
Kinge  of  England  Scotland  France 


and  Jreland  Defender  of  the  Faith 
etc. 

John  (L.S.)  Abraham. 

Sealed  signed  published  and 
declared  by  the  above  named  John 
Abraham  the  Testator  for  his  last 
Will  and  Testamt  in  the  presence  of 
(the  last  line  but  three  interhned 
ye  tenth  of  May  before  sealeinge 
hereof! — Thomas  Staynrod — ^Will 
Blackshaw — John  Cooper. 

Proved  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  Chester  the  loth  Septem¬ 
ber  1 68 1  by  Rachael  Abraham 
one  of  the  Executors  Power  being 
reserved  to  the  other  Executors. 
And  also  on  the  iith  February 
1685  was  proved  by  Mary  Chetham 
(Wife  of  Edward  Chetham)^ 
testator’s  daughter,  Rachel  his 
widow  having  died  leaving  goods 
unadministered. 


Marquis  Valadi.  —  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  his  French  Revolution  (bk. 
iv.,  chap.  4)  says  that  this  person 
“  hastily  quitted  his  Quaker  broad 
brim,  his  Pythagorean  Greek  in 
Wapping,  and  the  city  of  Glasgow.” 
Was  Valadi  ever  a  Friend  ? — D. 


^  Edward  Chetham,  of  Nuthurst 
and  Smedley,  barrister-at-law, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  great-nephew  of 
Humphrey  Chetham,  founder  of 
Chetham’ s  Library  and  Hospital, 
Manchester.  Edward  Chetham, 
barrister-at-law,  only  son  of 
Edward  and  Mary  (Abraham) 
Chetham,  dying  unmarried,  the 
Chetham  estates,  in  and  near 
Manchester,  were  inherited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Edward  and  Mary,  Alice 
Bland  and  Mary  Clowes. 

A  copy  of  the  above  will,  and  the 
notes  thereto,  have  been  supplied 
by  Emma  Clarke  Abraham,  of 
Liverpool. 
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M.  M.  Clerks,  1859. — Copies 
of  a  List  of  Clerks  of  Monthly 
Meetings i  Registrars  of  Marriagesi 
etc.,  in  London  Y.  M.,  issued  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
1859,  can  be  obtained,-  on  pay¬ 
ment  for  postage  only,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Librarian  of  D. 


George  Harrison  Birkett. — 
He  resided  in  Fairview  Avenue,- 
Clontarf  Road,  Dublin,  and  was 
a  vegetarian  and  total  abstinence 
advocate.  Born  1791,  died  Dec. 
12th,  1848.  Further  information 
desired. — Arthur  Mounfield,- 
82,  Manchester  Road,  Warrington. 


Author  Wanted. — Who  was 
the  author  of  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  ?  “I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good  work,  therefore,  any 
kindness,  or  any  service  I  can 
render  to  any  soul  of  man  or 
animal,  let  me  do  it  now  1  Let 
me  not  neglect  or  defer  it,  for  I 
shall  not  pass  this  way  again.”  It 
has  been  attributed  to  a  Friend. — 
M.  Ethel  Crawshaw,  99, 
Jerningham  Road,  New  Cross, 
London,  S.E. 


Basil  Montagu. — Barrister- 
at-law  ;  published,  in  1814, 
An  Essay  on  Fermented  Liquors. 
The  editions  of  1814  and  1818 
are  signed  “  A  water-drinker.” 
In  the  third  edition  the  author’s 
name  is  given.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  him  desired. — 
Arthur  Mounfield,  82,  Man¬ 
chester  Road,  Warrington. 

[Basil  Montagu  wrote  also  The 
Funerals  of  the  Quakers,  published 
in  London,  in  1840.  His  preface 
commences,  “  It  has  been  my 


good  fortune  to  live  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  some  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.”  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  having  been  "  cradled  and 
educated  amidst  the  splendour 
of  aristocracy.” — Eds.] 


James  and  Ann  King. — Can 
any  one  give  me  particulars  of 
these  two  Friends — presumably 
husband  and  wife — who  were 
resident  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century  ? 

Ann  King  was  a  ministering 
Friend  living  for  some  time  in 
Edinburgh,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  John  Wigham, 
in  1783,  to  some  one  there,  then 
“  under  convincement.”  J.  W. 
writes  : — “  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear 
of  Ann  King’s  removing.  Thou 
seems  to  pity  the  people  for  want 
of  some  to  break  the  bread.  My 
Dear,  the  Lord  will  take  care  of 
his  own,  and  will  feed  that  that 
is  of  him  according  to  his  own  will, 
either  Immediately  or  Instru- 
mentally.” 

James  King  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  Edinburgh  Meeting 
minutes  from  1760  to  1784.  He 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  resident 
of  Edinburgh  for  some  time  about 
1764,  at  which  date  he  wrote  a 
somewhat  imperious  letter,  thence, 
to  Friends  at  Old  Meldrum,- 
directing  them  to  change  the 
hour  of  their  meeting  so  as  to 
accommodate  two  Friends  from 
England  who  were  on  their  way 
to  visit  them.  A  good  deal  of 
gossip  has  been  handed  down 
about  him,  from  which  I  should 
fancy  he  was  a  Friend  of  note  in 
his  day. — William  F.  Miller^ 
Winscombe,  Somerset. 


Ouafter  (^ecorie. 


At  the  Meeting  House  in  Eustace  Street,  Dublin,  there 
is  a  strong  room,  built  with  massive  walls  and  closed  by 
a  heavy,  iron,  fire-proof  door.  Here  are  stored  the  records 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
— -heavy  volumes,  filled  with  minutes  of  proceedings,  par¬ 
ticulars  of  sufferings  and  imprisonments,  copies  of  epistles 
sent  and  received,  testimonies,  reports,  and  particulars 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  etc.,  etc.^  Here  also  are 

*  The  following  is  the  hst  of  these  as  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  1903  : — 

National  Meeting’s  Proceedings,  Half-yearly  Meeting, — No,  i,  1671- 
1688  ;  No.  2,  1689-1707  ;  No.  3,  1708-1757  ;  No.  4,'  1757-1778  ; 
No.  5;  1778-1797. 

Yearly  Meeting’s  Proceedings. — No.  6,  1798-1808  ;  No.  7;  1809-1852  ; 

No.  8,  1853-1867.  From  1863-1902,  printed  copies. 

National  Women’s  Meeting  Records. — No.  i,-  1674-1776 ;  No.  2, 
1776-1798. 

Women’s  Yearly  Meeting. — 1791-1840  ;  1841-1882  ;  1883-1899  (1899- 

1901  printed)  ;  1902  in  Manuscript  ;  also  1800-1825. 

Advices  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  classified  (some  with  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting  Advices),  4  vols. 

Testimonies  against  Tithes. — Nos.  i  and  2,  National  Sufferings. 

Account  of  Progress  of  Truth. — No.  i,-  1700-1748  ;  No.  2,  1748-1848. 
Epistles  from  National  Meeting  and  Yearly  Meeting. — No.  i,  1708-1739  ; 
No.  2,  1739-1766  ;  No.  3,  1766-1791  ;  No.  4,  1794-1821  ;  No.  5, 
1822-1853  ;  No.  6,  1854-1870. 

Epistles  to  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting. — 1821-1847  ;  1848-1854. 

Minutes  of  Half-year’s  Meeting. — 1671-1688. 

Minutes  and  Advices  of  Half-year’s  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  National  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. — 1757-1834  ; 

1835-1894:  1895-1902, 

Answers  to  Queries. — 1822-1862. 

Women’s  Yearly  Meeting. — Answers  to  Queries,  and  Epistles  Received 
and  Answered, — No.  i,  1826-1843  ;  No.  2,  1844-1867, 

Sufferings  of  Friends. — 1656-1671. 

Records  of  National  Half-yearly  Meeting. — 1754-1768. 

Proceedings  of  Tract  Association, — 1814-1844. 

Proceedings  of  Parliamentary  Committee. — No.  i,  1698-1730  ;  No.  2, 
1731-1778  ;  No.  3,  1779-1797,-  when  the  duties  were  taken  over 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Committee. 

Proceedings  of  Yearly  Meeting’s  Committee. — No.  i;  1797-1817  ;  No. 
2,  1817-1825  ;  No.  3;  1825-1834;  No.  4;  1834-1853  ;  No.  5,  1853- 
1892  ;  No.  6,  1892-1903. 
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10  IRISH  QUAKER  RECORDS, 

the  books  of  Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  of  all  the 
Monthly  Meetings  of  that  Province,  with  the  exception  of 
Co.  Wexford.^ 

Persons  who  wish  to  consult  the  original  records,  have, 
in  many  cases,  to  visit  the  particular  localities  where  they 
are  kept,  a  state  of  things  convenient  to  the  few  but  in¬ 
convenient  to  the  many.  A  much  better  arrangement 
exists  in  England,  under  which,  consequent  on  legislation 
which  came  into  effect  in  1837,  and  which  did  not  apply 
to  Ireland,  aU  the  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
belonging  to  Friends  in  England,  were  sent  up  to  London 
and  stored  in  Somerset  House,  where  access  to  them  is  easy, 
and  research  is  facilitated.^  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  however, 
about  fi  fty  years  ago,  directed  that  copies  should  be  made 
of  the  registers  of  all  the  Irish  Monthly  Meetings  ;  which 
work  was  fairly  well  carried  out,  and  these  transcripts  are 
now  readily  accessible  at  Eustace  Street.  In  many  cases, 
however,  interesting  details,  which  are  in  the  original  books, 

Testimonies  concerning  Ministering  Friends,  1661-1899. 

Proceedings  of  Committee  of  National  Meeting’s  Boarding  School, 
1764-1770. 

Register  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  of  the  following  Monthly 
Meetings  : — Ulster — Lisburn,  Lurgan,  Grange,  Richhill ;  Leinster 
— Moate,  Co.  Wexford,  Carlow,  Edenderry,  Wicklow,  Mount- 
mellick,  Dubhn  ;  Munster — Cork,  Co.  Tipperary,  Waterford; 
Limerick,  Youghal. 

And  following  in  Chronological  Order  : — National  Register  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  8  volumes. 

The  Monthly  Meetings  in  Munster  keep  their  own  records,  and  those 
of  Ulster  are  preserved  at  Lisburn. 

3  The  registers  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  may  also  and  are  more 
readily  searched  at  Devonshire  House.  Records  stored  at  Somerset 
House  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  prior  to  1837,  consist  of  1622 
books,  or  portions  of  books,  left  just  as  they  were  surrendered,  no  digest 
of  their  contents  having  been  made  whilst  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar 
General.  Before  the  surrender,  however,  a  digest  was  made  by  Friends 
under  very  careful  supervision,  in  form  very  convenient  for  search. 
Entries  are  arranged  (i.)  geographically  in  Quarterly  Meeting  areas  ; 
(ii.)  alphabetically  ;  (iii.)  as  near  as  possible  chronologically.  If  the 
approximate  date  of  any  given  event,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  area 
in  which  it  occurred,  be  known,  a  search  of  a  few  minutes  will  determine 
whether  an  entry  respecting  it  is  to  be  found.  Opposite  each  entry 
is  a  number  giving  the  book  and  page  on  which  the  original  entry 
occurs. 

In  the  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from  1837  the 
present  time,  the  sub-division  into  Quarterly  Meeting  areas  has  been 
discarded  and  all  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  chronologically. 

Certified  copies  of  entries,  under  the  hand  of  the  Recording  Clerk, 
can  be  at  any  time  obtained  on  payment  of  the  usual  statutory  charges. 

Eds. 
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have  not  been  reproduced,  and  no  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  look  up  old  records  will  be  satisfied  to  rely  on  a  copy 
if  the  original  can  be  obtained. 

The  Society  of  Friends  first  became  an  organised  body 
in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  year 
1655  was  the  starting  point  in  many  places,  and  the  books 
indicate  that,  almost  immediately,  the  complex  details 
of  Discipline,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  took  shape, 
and  became  part  of  the  Society’s  procedure.  No  one  can 
look  through  the  pages  of  these  old  volumes  without  being 
impressed  by  the  minute  and  conscientious  care  devoted 
to  the  work  in  hand.  There  are  endless  pages  of  manuscript, 
in  some  cases  beautifully  written,  in  all  showing  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  accuracy  of  statement,  and  in  many,  no  doubt, 
revealing  a  narrowness  and  rigidity  belonging  to  times 
now  passed  away. 

Very  many  of  the  early  Friends  were  Cromwellian 
soldiers,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1649.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of 

Barcroft.  Garratt.  Roberts. 

Clibborn.  GofEe.  Thompson. 

Cooper.  Goodbody.  Williams. 

Edmundson.  Haughton.  Wright. 

There  were  many  others  now  no  longer  known  amongst 
us. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  army  came  the  Planters. 
The  Cromwellian  method  was  to  offer  the  natives  the  alter¬ 
native  of  going  “  to  hell  or  to  Connaught,”  and  to  reward 
the  soldiers  with  grants  of  land  thus  cleared,  and  to  repay 
those  adventurers  who  had  lent  money  to  the  Parliament 
for  the  equipment  of  its  forces,  with  similar  grants.  The 
latter  were  called  “  Planters,”  and  descended  from  them 
we  have  numerous  well-known  families.  The  following 
names  are  taken  from  the  list  in  Mr.  O’Hart’s  book  on 
Irish  Pedigrees. 


Alexander. 

Davis. 

Pirn. 

Allen. 

Fisher. 

Richardson, 

Baker. 

Haughton. 

Roberts. 

Banks. 

Hutton. 

Russell. 

Barrington. 

Jackson. 

Scott. 

Beale. 

Lamb. 

Watson. 

Bell. 

Nicholson. 

Webb. 

Bewley. 

Pearson. 

Woods. 

Cooper. 

Pike. 
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That  these  soldiers  and  settlers  were  able  to  remain 
in  peace  in  the  country,  to  cultivate  the  land  they  had 
taken  from  others,  and  to  become  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
respected,  speaks  well  perhaps  for  both  the  forbearance 
of  the  natives  and  their  own  good  qualities.  They  were 
not,  in  many  cases,  equipped  with  large  resources.  A 
Friend,  who  still  resides  on  the  land  which  his  predecessors 
obtained  230  years  ago,  has  told  me  that  he  has  the  box 
in  which  the  first  members  of  the  family  brought  over  their 
clothes.  He  and  I  do  not  always  agree  in  what  we  think 
best  for  the  future  of  the  country,  and,  although  his  acres 
are  not  few,  he  repeats  with  gusto  the  advice  of  a  colleague, 
of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  “  Keep  the  box  ;  you’ll  want  it 
when  you  are  going  back  again.” 

We  find  that  the  English,  who  came  to  Ireland  and 
became  Friends,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts 
south  of  the  Thames,  fairly  representative  of  the  whole 
of  their  country.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recite  the  names 
of  twenty-two  counties  from  which  some  sixty-nine  families 
came  :  — 

From  Cumberland  (the  largest  contingent  of  all)  : — Bewley,  Boake, 
Carleton,  Dickinson,  Haughton,  Hutchinson,  Jenkinson,  Knott;  Mark, 
Nicholson,  Robinson,  Rooke,  Thompson,  Todhunter,  Walker,  Wilson, 

From  W estmorland  ; — Edmundson. 

From  Northumberland  : — Turner. 

From  Yorkshire  : — Calvert,  Goodbody,  Hall,  Hoope,  Inman,  Medcalf, 
Miller,  Penrose,  Robinson,  Shackleton,  Taylor,  Wilkinson. 

From  Durham  : — Chaytor  and  Clibborn. 

From  Lancashire  : — Barcroft,  Haydock,  and  Jackson. 

From  Cheshire  : — Russell  and  Strettell. 

From  Shropshire  : — Manliffe  and  Watson. 

From  Leicestershire  : — Church,  Eves,  and  Pirn, 

From  Northamptonshire  : — Bell,  Cherry,  Grubb,  Poole,  White,  and 
Whitten. 

From  Warwickshire  : — Heritage  and  Richardson. 

From  Worcestershire  : — Handy  and  Thacker. 

From  Gloucestershire  : — Deaves,  Hanks,  Harris,  and  Humphreys. 

From  Wiltshire  : — Fennell. 

From  Norfolk  : — Fitt. 

From  Hertfordshire  : — Baker  of  Clonmel. 

From  London  : — Baker  of  Dublin,  Fisher,  and  Wakefield. 

From  Suffolk  : — Beale,  Peet,  and  Walpole. 

From  Sussex  : — Gough. 

From  Berkshire  : — Pike. 

From  Essex  : — Garratt  and  Strangman. 

From  Devonshire  : — Abbott. 

Also  from  Scotland  : — Barclay,  Bell,  Douglas,  Forbes,  Greer,  Murray, 
and  Pillar. 

From  Wales  ; — Roberts  and  Davis. 

From  the  Isle  of  Man  : — Simmons. 

From  France  : — Bennis. 
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Among  Irish  names  we  have  Byrne,  Macan,  Macquillan, 
Murphy,  Neale,  O’Brien. 

To  the  Irish  and  French  names  others  may  be  added 
which  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  have  been  English. 
In  the  days  of  war  and  persecution,  which  existed  for 
100  years  after  the  Society  was  formed  in  Ireland,  many 
people  changed  their  names.  Political  proscription,  the 
cruel  stress  of  the  penal  laws,  and  religious  rancour  led 
many  to  seek  relief  in  a  new  identity  by  changing  their 
names.  Mr.  O’Hart,  in  his  interesting  work,  gives,  amongst 
many  others,  the  following  examples  of  French  names 
Anglicised  : — ■ 


Le  Blanc  became  White. 

Le  Fevre  became  Smith, 

Le  Monniere  became  Miller. 
Le  Noir  became  Black. 


Le  Roy  became  King. 
Letellier  became  Taylor. 
Tonnellier  became  Cooper. 
Villebois  became  Williams. 


He  also  gives  the  following  familiar  names  as  being  of 


French  origin  : — > 

Abbott.  Chamberlaine.  Grubb. 

Alexander.  Dawson.  Harris. 

Banks.  Ellice.  Lamb. 

Beale.  Garrett.  Martin. 

Bennet.  Gibson.  Russell. 

Graham. 


In  looking  over  the  Christian  names  which  the  early  r 
Irish  Friends  gave  their  children,  we  find  indications  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Society  came 
into  being.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  autobiographies 
of  the  early  Friends  that  they,  in  many  instances,  while 
relating  their  early  history,  make  little  allusion  to  their 
parents.  Names  are  not  given,  A  writer  says,  “  My 

father  was - ”  so  and  so  ;  but  omits  his  father’s  name. 

Doubtless,  in  many  cases,  especially  when  people  were  in 
good  social  position,  the  joining  of  the  new  sect  was  followed 
by  repudiation  by  the  parents  and  relatives.  Hence  the 
reticence  in  alluding  to  family  history.  Family  names, 
therefore,  which  subsequently  were  conferred  with  great 
uniformity,  were  not  adopted  at  the  beginning,  and  new 
names,  and,  under  Puritan  influences.  Scripture  names, 
were  freely  given.  Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  such  names  as  : — • 

Abigail.  Bathsheba.  Christian. 

Abraham.  Blessing,  Daniel. 

Adam.  Caleb.  Deborah. 
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Dorcas. 

Joan. 

Nathanael. 

Enoch. 

Johanna. 

Nehemiah. 

Ephraim. 

Jonathan. 

Patience. 

Esther. 

Joshua. 

Paul. 

Experience. 

Josiah. 

Peter. 

Gabriel. 

Judith. 

Rebecca. 

Gamaliel. 

Martha. 

Ruth. 

Grace. 

Matthew. 

Timothy. 

Ishmael. 

Miriam. 

Tobias. 

J  eremiah. 

Moses. 

William 

Edmundson  named 

one  of  his  daughters, 

Hindrance,  and  his  youngest  son,  Tryal.  Some  of  the  old 
Cromwellian  iron  must  have  remained  in  his  soul ;  this 
appears  from  reading  his  will,  otherwise  how  could  he  give 
his  innocent  infant  daughter  such  a  name,  that  would  remain 
with  her  through  life  ?  Tryal,  his  son,  notwithstanding 
his  name,  appears  to  have  turned  out  very  well.  He  had 
two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  he  called  them  Caleb  and 
Joshua.  To  the  fact  that  it  was  Caleb  that  died  and  Joshua 
who  survived,  we  owe  the  family  name  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  quaint 
Scripture  names  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
some  that  are  still  common,  and  the  range  of  choice  became 
restricted.  The  following  fifteen  names  of  men  and  twenty 
names  of  women  include  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  Friends 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries. 


MEN. 


Benjamin. 

Henry. 

Michael. 

Charles. 

Jacob. 

Robert. 

Edward. 

John. 

Samuel. 

Frederick. 

Jonathan. 

Thomas. 

George. 

Joseph. 

William. 

WOMEN. 

Abigail. 

Hannah. 

Maria. 

Anna. 

Isabella. 

Mary. 

Anne. 

Jane. 

Rachel. 

Charlotte. 

Louisa. 

Ruth. 

Deborah. 

Lucy. 

Sarah. 

Elizabeth. 

Lydia. 

Susanna. 

Emma. 

Margaret. 

This  want  of  variety  naturally  led  to  confusion  ;  names, 
which  are  given  for  purposes  of  distinction,  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  when  two  or  three  of  the  same  surname  also  bore 
the  same  Christian  name.  To  obviate  this,  it  was  customary 
to  add  the  father’s  name  at  the  end  :  thus,  Joseph  Walpole, 
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of  Ashbrook,  Queen’s  County,  was  called  Joseph  Walpole 
(William),  William  having  been  his  father’s  name,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  his  cousin,  Joseph  Walpole,  of  Ballyduff. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  father’s  name  was  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  Christian  and  surnames  ;  thus,  in  Water¬ 
ford,  there  were  two  Joshua  Strangmans,  cousins,  one  was 
called  Joshua  (John)  and  the  other  Joshua  (William).  It 
may  probably  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  others,  as  it  was 
to  me,  until  I  had  examined  the  records,  to  learn  that  these 
second  names  were  not  their  own  but  their  fathers’. 

Such  a  uniformity  surely  can  only  have  arisen  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  from  the  iron  discipline  which 
encouraged  introversion  and  discouraged  all  liberty  to  the 
imagination.  Its  dullness  is  most  markedly  seen  in  contrast 
with  the  saturnalia  in  nomenclature  which  came  in  when 
the  old  trammels  of  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and 
apparel  became  relaxed,  some  fifty  years  ago.  Then  the 
pages  of  fiction  and  romance  would  seem  to  have  been 
ransacked  to  get  fancy  names.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much 
to  get  away  from  the  old  associations  as  to  enjoy  an  innocent 
liberty  hitherto  forbidden,  with  the  usual  result  of  running 
to  the  other  extreme. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  modern  names  : — • 


BOYS. 


Arthur. 

Louis. 

Oswald. 

Augustus. 

Malcolm. 

Reginald. 

Basil. 

Maurice. 

Victor. 

Cecil. 

Norman. 

Eric. 

Oscar. 

GIRLS. 

Audrey. 

Hilda. 

Muriel. 

Beatrice. 

Irene. 

Olive. 

Doreen. 

Kathleen. 

Phyllis. 

Eileen. 

Lilian. 

Rosamund. 

Elsie. 

Mabel. 

Rowena. 

Ethel. 

Madeline. 

Sylvia. 

Eva. 

Maud. 

Who  would  ever  think  they  were  Quakers  ? 

In  the  early  days,  each  child  received  one  name  and 
one  only.  Now  it  is  common  to  give  two  names,  but  as 
the  child  grows  up  one  is  put  away  and  not  used,  and  seems 
to  serve  but  little  purpose.  The  double  names  began 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  com¬ 
binations  such  as  William  Henry,  Joseph  John,  Mary  Anne, 
and  Sarah  Maria,  both  names  being  used.  While  it  is  common 
amongst  people  in  what  is  called  good  society  to  give  their 
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children  three  or  four  Christian  names,  they  do  not  use  more 
than  one.  The  use  of  the  double  name  is  said  to  be  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Friends. 

A  custom  was  common  in  former  times,  when  a  child 
had  died  in  infancy,  of  calling  a  younger  child  by  the  same 
name  ;  and  there  were  many  instances-  where  the  second 
having  also  died,  the  same  name  was  conferred  on  a  third. 
Probably  most  will  agree  that  this  practice  is  one  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Family  names  were  common,  the  names  of  the  grand¬ 
parents  appearing  constantly  amongst  the  children,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  parents.  Distinctive  names  thus  became 
associated  with  families,  such  as  Tobias,  Jonathan,  and 
Ruth  among  the  Pirns  ;  Mark  (changing  to  Marcus)  among 
the  Goodbodys  ;  Francis  among  the  Davis’s  of  County 
Wexford  ;  Reuben  among  the  Harveys  and  Fishers  ;  Dinah 
among  the  Russells  ;  Rachel  among  the  Malcomsons  ;  Abra¬ 
ham  among  the  Shackletons  ;  Ambrose  among  the  Barer  of  ts  ; 
and  many  others. 

The  birth  rate  was  apparently  much  higher  among 
Friends  in  former  times  than  is  now  the  case.  Jacob  and 
Eliza  Goff,  of  Horetown,  had  twenty-one  children,  and, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  she  had  forty-five  grandchildren 
and  twenty-nine  great-grandchildren  living.  George  and  Lydia 
Newsom  had  eighteen  children,  and  Samuel  Pearson  Haughton 
(by  his  three  wives)  also  had  eighteen.  These,  of  course, 
were  exceptional,  but  a  dozen  seems  to  have  been  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  Marriages  with  but  two  or  three  children  were  rare. 

The  mortality  seems  to  have  been  high  and  many  gaps 
in  these  large  households  appear,  representing  little  ones 
who  did  not  survive  their  infancy.  The  change  in  position 
and  habits  of  life,  which  followed  increase  of  wealth,  have 
brought,  amongst  Friends,  as  amongst  others,  the  result  of  a 
diminished  birth  rate.  A  life  of  ease  and  luxury  does  not 
lead  to  increase  in  numbers.  Nature  takes  her  own  methods 
for  self-preservation,  and  a  class  which  is  to  become  more 
numerous  must  be  recruited  from  the  poor.  If  this  does 
not  occur  that  class  dies  out. 

With  the  increase  of  luxury  has  come  also  a  lowering 
of  the  marriage  rate,  and  the  average  age  of  marriage  is 
now  much  higher  than  it  used  to  be.  It  was  usual  for 
men  to  marry  at  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  their  wives  were  frequently  under  twenty.  The 
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degree  of  regularity  in  this  respect  is  surprising,  and  to  a 
genealogist  is  often  of  assistance  in  tracing  up  the  scattered 
generations  of  families  where  the  records  are  deficient,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  in  identification. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  records  of 
the  Society  is  the  great  number  of  “  marriages  out,”  or, 
as  our  discreet  officialism  styles  them,  ‘‘  not  according  to 
rule.”  It  says  much  for  the  vitality  of  the  body  that  the 
desolation  did  not  amount  to  complete  destruction,  which 
resulted  from  the  rigid  way  in  which  the  testimony,  leading 
to  disownment,  was  carried  out  against  those  who  had 
recourse  to  “  marriage  by  a  priest,”  i.e.,  by  a  clergyman 
in  holy  orders.” 

What  the  numbers  of  the  Society  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  now  unknown,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  high  estimates  sometimes  made  are  much  in  excess 
of  what  was  really  the  case.  A  detailed  examination  of 
the  births  and  deaths  by  a  competent  statistician  would, 
no  doubt,  reveal  something  near  the  truth.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  lists  of  those  who  suffered  persecution 
the  same  names  appear  over  and  over  again.  In  1844, 
when  the  population  of  Ireland  had  about  reached  its  highest 
point,  a  return  showed  that  the  membership  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  3,186.  Since  then,  the  whole  population 
has  fallen  off  by  about  fifty  per  cent.,  but  Friends — the 
return  for  1903  having  stood  at  2,511 — ^have  diminished 
but  twenty-one  per  cent. 

This  rate  of  diminution  is  approximately  preserved 
only  in  the  Province  of  Leinster,  where  the  decrease  has 
been  twenty-five  per  cent.  ;  Munster  shows  a  falling  off  of 
about  seventy  per  cent.,  while  Ulster  on  the  other  hand 
shows  an  increase  (confined  to  the  Meetings  of  Lisburn  and 
Lurgan)  of  no  per  cent.  This  remarkable  feature  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  admission,  during  the  latter  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  of  something  like  500  “  Attenders.” 

The  greatest  contrasts  in  numbers  during  the  above 
sixty  years  are  seen  in  some  of  the  country  Meetings.  Thus 
while  Richhill,  Grange,  Moate,  and  Co.  Wexford^  have  very 
nearly  held  their  own,  Mount mellick  has  fallen  from  238 
to  ig,  Co.  Tipperary  from  324  to  45,  and  Limerick  from 
161  to  22.  Cork  and  Waterford  have  both  lost  more  than 
half  their  numbers,  while  Dublin  (apart  from  the  Meetings 
of  MountmeUick  and  Edenderry  which  it  has  recently 
absorbed)  has  increased  from  715  to  807. 
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These  somewhat  surprising  results  have  occurred 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  depletion  from  “  marriages 
out.” 

The  rule  of  invariable  disownment  was  practically  in 
force  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  since 
then  voluntary  separation  after  “  marriage  out  ”  has  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  cause  of  diminution.  But  for  two  hundred 
years  the  rule  was  continually  in  force,  and  the  marriage 
registers  show  many  hundreds  of  names  of  those  who  ceased 
to  be  members  on  account  of  “  marrying  out.” 

The  Dublin  books,  the  transcript  of  which  was  made 
by  our  late  friend,  Samuel  J.  Scott,  and  which  are  models 
of  conscientious  work  and  beautiful  penmanship,  are  melan¬ 
choly  records  of  what  the  Society  lost  through  the  rigidity 
of  its  marriage  rules.  The  number  disowned  under  this 
head,  between  the  years  1800  and  i860,  amounted  to  174 
in  Dublin  alone. 

In  some  cases,  but  they  were  a  small  minority,  members 
who  had  “married  out  ”  were,  after  making  due  confession 
that  they  had  done  wrong,  received  again  into  membership, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  more  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  present  day 'had  existed  formerly,  the  Society  would 
now  be  much  more  numerous. 

Thomas  Henry  Webb. 

To  he  concluded. 


;^rien50  on  dHtfanftc/ 


Cost  of  Voyage. 


At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  on  the  20th  of  nth 
month,  1772  : — 

A  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  Passage  and  Accommo¬ 
dation  of  our  Friends,  Samuel  Emlen  and  Thomas 
Thornbrough  to  New  York,  amounting  to  £62,,” 


*  Interesting  details  of  the  voyages  of  Irish  Friends  may  be  found 
in  A.  C.  Myers’s  Immigration  of  the  Irish  Quakers  into  Pennsylvaniai  1682- 
1750,  1902. 


Q^uriaf  (BrounSe  tit  ^eu^5 


Monkbretton  or  Burton. 

This  is  a  now  populous  village  about  two  miles  from 
Barnsley.  The  ground  is  situated  on  a  bleak  hill  top,  and, 
from  the  number  of  graves  still  to  be  traced  in  it,  must  have 
been  the  resting  place  of  many  of  the  earlier  Friends  of  the 
district.  The  Meeting  there  was  for  some  years  held  at  the 
houses  of  its  members  in  rotation,  and  dates  from  the  very 
earliest  years  of  the  Society’s  existence.  About  the  year 
1697,  a  Meeting  House  was  erected  upon  part  of  the  ground. 
Tradition  says  that  the  plot  was  originally  given  for  the 
purposes  of  burial  by  one  George  Ellis, ^  who  was  not  then  a 
Friend,  but  afterwards  became  one,  and  that  the  reason 
of  the  gift  was  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  indignities 
suffered  by  Friends  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  as  a  funeral  party 
was  conveying  the  remains  to  what  was  then  the  only  burial 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  probably  the  churchyard  at 
Royston,  two  miles  away,  they  were  molested  by  a  party 
of  roughs,  who  threw  the  coffin  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers,  and  the  corpse  fell  out  on  the  road,  and  that  Geo. 
Ellis,  witnessing  the  disgraceful  scene,  gave  the  ground 
to  Burton  Eriends,  to  obviate  the  need  of  their  going 
so  far  to  dispose  of  their  dead.  There  is  a  quaint 
engraved  brass  plate,  dated  1657,  now  in  the  porch  of 
Barnsley  Meeting  House  on  which  is  set  forth  a  Scriptural 
apology  for  burial  in  unconsecrated  ground. ^  It  was  removed 
from  over  the  gateway  of  the  Burton  ground  at  the  time 
when  the  old  Meeting  House  there  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
Meeting  transferred  to  Barnsley,  about  1815. 

As  stated  in  The  Journal, 3  the  three  Meetings  con¬ 
stituting  Pontefract  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  17th  century, 
were  Burton,  Ossett,  and  Denby. 

^  George  Ellis,  of  Burton  Meeting,  appears  in  the  list  of  Yorkshire 
Friends,  given  in  The  Journal,  ii.  33. 

^  The  wording  of  this  inscription  is  given  in  The  Friends'  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  i.  (1830),  p.  359.  It  was  also  printed  as  a  small  broadside, 
with  this  note,  “  The  original  of  this  Copy  was  engraved.  Anno  Domini 
1657,  and  renewed  by  Order  of  John  Wilson,  Senior,  of  Barnsley,  1776.” 
Richard  Farnsworth  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  inscription. 

3ii.  33. 
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DISUSED  BURIAL  GROUNDS. 


There  are  a  few  flat  gravestones  in  the  Burton  Burial 
Ground,  now  nearly  illegible.  One  of  these,  forty  years 
ago,  bore  the  inscription  :  “  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body 
of  William  Fletcher,  of  Barnsley,  who  departed  this  life  the 
ninth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  1689,  aged  42  years,  and  also 
Hannah,  his  daughter,  who  dyed  the  26th  day  of  ist  month, 
1690,  aged  7^  years,”  and  another:  “Here  lyeth  the  Body 
of  Samuell  Nickleson,  late  of  Darton,  buried  the  28  day 
of  December,  1688.” 

At  the  time  the  Burial  Ground  became  the  property 
of  Friends,  it  adjoined  what  was  common  land,  and  the 
enclosure  act  which  afterwards  dealt  with  it  awarded  the 
right  of  road  through  what  is  now  private  property,  with 
sufficient  ground  on  which  to  turn  a  hearse  and  needful 
carriages. 

Lumbroyd. 

This  Burial  Ground  adjoined  a  hamlet  of  that  name 
near  the  town  of  Penistone  and  here  also  there  was,  within 
living  memory,  a  small  Meeting  House,  which  has  now 
been  removed,  and  the  ground  planted. 

Hoyland  Swayne. 

No  Meeting  House  is  believed  to  have  existed  here. 
The  ground  is  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Highflatts,  and 
was  sold  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  with  a  covenant  that  the 
surface  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Agbrigg. 

This  ground,  now  practically  within  the  city  of  Wake¬ 
field,  is  still  held  by  Friends,  but  has  long  been  disused. 

Warmsworth. 

Thomas  Aldam,  of  Warmsworth,  was  closely  associated 
with  George  Fox,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  his  Journal. 
He,  or  one  of  his  immediate  descendants,  gave  the  ground 
to  Friends,  and  it  was  for  generations  the  burial  place  of 
the  Aldams,  Paynes,  and  others.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Balby  handed  it  back  to  the  late  William 
Aldam,  and  it  now  forms,  with  the  Meeting  House,  a 
portion  of  the  family  estate. 

Rawcliffe,  near  Goole. 

This  ground  has  now  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  Society.  There  was  formerly  a  Meeting  here. 


‘‘HONEST  MARGRETT 
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Braithwaite,  near  Doncaster. 

This  ground  also  has  been  sold  by  Friends. 

Hillam. 

"  Situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Milford  Junction, 
this  ground,  long  disused,  is  under  the  care  of  Pontefract 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  occasioned  the  late  James  Backhouse 
(the  elder)  to  remark  that  Hillam  Friends.,  belonged  to 
York  Monthly  Meeting  when  they  were  living,  but  to 
Pontefract  Monthly  Meeting  when  they  were  dead.  The 
ground  is  now  used  as  a  garden,  being  let  at  a  small  annual 
rental.  There  is  no  Meeting  House  connected  with  it. 

Charles  Brady. 


Maryland,  The  25^^  of  the 

4th  1683. 


Dear  G.  F. 

We  have  this  day  had  a  perticular  Meeting  for  Truths 
Concernes,  and  are  goeing  to  Pensilvania  to  Advise  with' 
Freinds  there,  and  at  West  Jersy,  concerning  the  wellfare 
of  Truth  in  those  parts,  Virginia,  and  Carolina. 

Dear  G :  F :  there  is  one  thing  more  that  we  have  upon 
our  Minds,  and  that  is  Concerning  Margret  Holland.  She 
is  a  very  wrong  Spirited  Woman,  and  takes  part  with  all 
the  wrong  Rable  against  Friends  ;  and  when  Friends  have 
dealt  with  her,  Shee  strengthens  herself  against  us  by  a 
Letter  which  she  hath  Received  from  thee,  wherein  she  is 
called  Honest  Margret.  Soe  we  Desire  thee  to  give  a  Word 
of  Advice  to  her  by  us  when  thou  writes  to  us.^ 


^  From  Epistles  Received,  vol.  i ,  p.  3.  This  series  of  six  folio  volumes; 
in  manuscript  (1683-1897),  preserved  in  D.,  contains  copies  of  Epistles 
addressed  to  London  Y.M.  from  New  England,  New  York,  Virginia; 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Long  Island; 
Barbados,  Nevis,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  Tortola,  France,  Germany; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Canada,  Holland,  Syria,  Ireland; 
Scotland,  Wales,  St.  Croix,  Jersey,  and  other  parts. 

®  This  interesting  communication  is  not  signed,  but  as  it  appears 
to  form  an  addendum  to  a  letter  signed  by  Wm.  Richardson,  Wm.  Berry, 
Richard  Johns,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  we  may  presume  these  Friends 
were  the  writers. 


I 


(JOotrJe  of  ^gntpa^5g  for  QJew  (BngPan^ 

^ufferer0. 


As  an  Appendix  to  Samuel  Gorton’s  Antidote  Against 
the  Common  Plague  of  the  World,  4to,  1657,  there  are  printed, 
in  about  thirty  pages,  some  letters  which  passed  between 
the  author  of  the  book  and  Friends  in  prison  in  Boston 
Gaol,  New  England,  in  1656. 

The  history  of  the  persecutions  in  New  England  is  so 
full  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  representatives  of  Church  and 
State  for  the  Quaker  preachers  who  reached  their  shores, 
that  it  is  comforting  to  realise  that  amid  all  this  opposition 
and  ill  feeling  there  were  some  in  the  various  colonies  who 
were  drawn  out  in  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  the  New 
England  laws. 

Samuel  Gorton  was  one  of  these,  and  his  letters  give 
some  insight  into  the  depth  of  his  sympathy.  For  he  had 
himself  felt  the  sharp  edge  of  persecution  both  in  New 
England  and  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  had  been  several  times  imprisoned  for  the  expression 
of  his  religious  views,  since  his  immigration  in  1636.  Gorton 
was  living  at  this  time  at  Warwick,  on  Rhode  Island,  in 
which  place,  named  by  himself  after  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  he  had  considerable  influence.  He  died  in 
1677. 

The  correspondence  is  prefaced  by  the  following 
sentence  : — 

Certain  Copies  of  Letters  which  passed  betwixt  the  Penman 
of  this  Treatise,  and  certain  men  newly  come  out  of  Old  England 
into  New  ; 

Who  when  they  were  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  Massachusets- 
Bay,  the  Governour  being  informed  they  were  such  as  are 
called  Quakers,  he  sent  officers  to  fetch  them  ashoar,  and  being 
forthwith  brought  into  examination  what  their  business  was 
into  these  parts,  they  answered.  To  spread  the  Gospel,  and  to 
do  the  worke  of  the  Lord,  whereupon  they  were  all  committed 
to  prison  both  Men  and  Women,  there  to  remaine  till  the 
return  of  the  Ship,  and  then  to  be  carried  back  into  England, 
the  Master  being  bound  in  500/  with  others  for  security  with 
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him  to  set  them  ashoar  in  England  againe,  and  that  upon 
his  own  cost  and  charge,  lest  the  purity  of  the  Religion  professed 
in  the  Churches  of  New  England  should  he  defiled  with  Err  our. 

The  first  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Warwick,  Septemb.  16.  1656. 

The  Superscription. 

To  the  Strangers  and  out-casts,  with  respect  to  carnall 
Israel,  now  in  prison  at  Boston,  for  the  name  of  Christ,  these 
with  trust  present  in  Massachusets,  New  England. 

Christian  Friends. 

The  report  of  your  demeanour,  with  some  others  of 
the  same  mind  with  you  formerly  put  in  possession  of  the 
place  of  your  present  aboad,  as  is  reported  to  us,  as  also 
the  errand  you  professe  you  come  with  into  these  parts, 
hath  much  taken  my  heart,  so  that  I  cannot  withhold  my 
hand  from  expressing  its  desires  after  you  ;  which  present 
habitation  of  yours  our  selves  have  had  a  proof  of,  from  like 
grounds  and  reasons  that  have  possessed  you  thereof,  unto 
which  in  some  measure  we  still  remain  in  point  of  banish¬ 
ment  under  pain  of  death,  out  of  these  parts  ;  a  prohibition 
from  that  liberty,  which  no  Christian  ought  to  be  infringed 
of  :  And  though  we  have  a  larger  room  in  bodily  respects, 
than  for  present  your  selves  have,  yet  we  desire  to  see  the 
prison  doors  open,  before  we  attempt  to  go  out,  either  by 
force  or  stealth,  or  by  intreaty,  which  we  doubt  not  but 
the  bolts  will  fly  back  in  the  best  season,  both  in  regard  of 
your  selves  and  us  :  but  we  apprize  more  of  the  appearance 
of  an  evident  hand  of  God  exalting  him  self  in  his  own  way, 
than  we  do  of  our  bodily  livelyhood  :  for  we  fear  not  the 
face  of  man,  for  God  hath  showed  us  what  all  flesh  is,  other¬ 
wise  we  would  visit  you  in  the  place  where  you  remain, 
though  we  came  unto  you  on  our  bare  feet,  or  any  that 
professeth  the  Lord  lesus,  opposing  his  authority  against 
all  the  powers  of  darknesse.  If  God  have  brought  you  into 
these  parts,  as  instruments  to  open  the  excellencies  of  the 
Tabernacle  wherever  the  Cloud  causeth  you  to  abide,  no 
doubt  but  this  your  imprisonment  shall  be  an  effectual 
preface  to  your  work,  to  bring  the  Gain-sayers  to  nought, 
which  my  soul  waits  for,  not  with  respect  to  any  particular 
mans  person,  but  with  respect  unto  that  universall  spirit 
of  wickednesse  gone  out  into  the  world  to  deceive  and 
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tyrannise,  and  in  that  respect  my  soul  saith,  O  Lord,  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation  .  .  . 

I  may  not  presume  to  use  a  word  of  exhortation  unto 
you,  being  I  had  rather  (as  having  more  need)  to  be  ad¬ 
monished  by  you,  not  doubting  but  you  are  plentifully 
enabled  to  admonish  one  another,  let  me  make  bold  to  say 
thus  much  to  my  self.  Stand  still,  and  behold  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord.  We  are  Persons  lie  here  as  buried  unto  the 
Sons  of  men,  in  a  corner  of  the  Earth,  grudged  at  that  we 
have  this  present  burying  place  :  But  our  God  may  please 
to  send  some  of  his  Saints  unto  us,  to  speak  words  which 
the  dead  hearing  them  shall  live. 

I  may  not  trouble  you  further  at  this  time,  onely  if 
we  knew  that  you  had  a  mind  to  stay  in  these  parts  after 
your  inlargement  (for  we  hear  you  are  to  be  sent  back  for 
England)  and  what  time  the  Ship  would  set  Saile,  or  could 
have  hope  the  Master  would  deliver  you,  we  would  endeavour 
to  have  a  Vessell  in  readinesse  when  the  Ship  goeth  out  of 
Harbour,  to  take  you  in,  and  set  you  where  you  may  enjoy 
your  liberty. 

I  marvell  what  manner  of  God  your  Adversaries  trust 
in,  who  is  so  fearfull  of  being  infected  with  errour,  or  how 
they  think  they  shall  escape  the  wiles  and  power  of  the 
Devill,  when  the  arm  of  flesh  fails  them,  whereby  they  seek 
to  defend  them  selves  for  the  present  ;  sure  they  think 
their  God  will  be  grown  to  more  power  and  care  over  them, 
in,  and  after  death,  or  else  they  will  be  loath  to  passe  through 
it  ;  but  I  leave  them,  and  in  Spirit  cleave  unto  him  (as 
being  in  you)  who  is  ever  the  same  all  Sufficient, 

In  whom  I  am  yours, 

Samuel  Gorton. 

Then  follows  : — 

A  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Men  called  Quakers. 

The  Superscription. 

For  our  Friend,  Samuel  Gorton,  this  deliver. 

Friend. 

In  that  measure  which  we  have  received,  which  is 
eternall,  we  see  thee,  and  behold  thee,  and  have  onenesse 
with  thee  .  .  . 

Then  follow  many  wearisome  words  which  seem  to 
have  little  point  or  meaning.  Later  the  writers  say  : — 
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Now  to  that  which  thou  writes  to  us,  to  know  our 
minds  to  stay  in  these  parts,  we  are  unwilling  to  go  out  of 
these  parts,  if  here  we  could  be  suffered  to  stay,  but  we  are 
willing  to  mind  the  Lord,  what  way  he  will  take  for  our 
staying,  and  if  he  in  wisdome  shall  raise  thee  up,  and  others 
for  that  end,  we  shall  be  willing  to  accept  of  it  ;  but  what 
the  Master  of  the  Ship  will  do  in  the  thing  we  know  not, 
they  indeavouring  to  force  him  to  enter  into  bond  of  500/  to 
set  us  ashoar  in  England,  which  he  did  at  first  refuse,  for 
which  they  sent  him  to  prison  without  Bail  and  Mainprize, 
as  we  are  informed  ;  but  since,  he  doth  proffer  his  own  bond ; 
but  they  will  not  at  present  accept  it  without  security 
besides  to  be  bound  with  him,  for  they  are  affraid  that  we 
should  be  set  ashoar  in  these  parts  again,  therefore  they 
make  their  Bond  as  strong  as  they  can,  but  the  Lord  knows 
a  wav  to  break  their  bonds  asunder.  The  Master  hath  been 
writ  unto  and  warned  that  he  should  not  enter  into  bond, 
which  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  as  a  Crown  of  honor  upon 
his  head,  but  if  he  doth,  the  Lord  knows  how  to  defeat 
them  and  him  too  :  Now  what  he  doth  is  out  of  a  slavish 
fear,  because  he  would  not  lie  in  prison,  and  hinder  his 
voyage,  but  if  the  bond  hinder  him  not,  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  dehvered  us,  and  we  should  have  been  willing 
to  have  satisfied  him,  which  we  did  proffer  him  ;  and  if  he 
be  not  hindred,  the  Ship  will  be  ready  to  set  sayl  about 
fourteen  dayes  hence,  but  at  present  the  Master  doth  not 
know  what  to  doe,  their  demands  being  so  unjust,  to  force 
him  to  carry  us,  and  they  not  to  pay  him  for  it,  nor  we 
shall  not,  and  yet  will  not  take  his  own  bond,  but  will  have 
security  besides,  so  that  he  and  they  are  troubled  with  a 
burthensome  stone,  the  Ark  of  God  doth  afflict  them  ;  send 
it  away  they  would,  but  yet  they  are  not  agreed  what  to 
do  with  it  ;  so  we  shall  leave  thee  to  be  guided  by  that 
wisdome,  which  governs  all  men  and  things,  according  to 
the  counsell  of  his  own  will,  and  bringeth  his  purposes  to 
passe  by  whom  and  in  whom  he  pleaseth. 

From  the  Servants  and  Messengers  of  the  Lord  whom 
he  hath  sent  and  brought  by  the  arm  of  his  power  into 
these  parts  of  the  Word  [sic],  for  which  we  suffer  bonds 
and  close  imprisonment,  none  suffered  to  speake  or  confer 
with  us,  nor  scarce  to  see  us,  being  locked  up  in  the  inward 
prison,  as  the  Gaoler  pretends,  because  we  do  not  deliver 
our  Ink-horns,  although  he  hath  taken  away  three  from  us 
alreddy,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  our  owne  Candles, 
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but  takes  them  away  from  us,  because  vve  shall  not  write 
in  the  night — though  vve  are  strangers  to  thee,  and  others 
in  this  place,  yet  seen  and  known  in  the  light,  yet  known 
[in  the  world  by  these  Names, 

I  William  Brend, 

[From  the  Common  Gaol  Thomas  Thurston, 

in  Boston,  this  28  of  the  Christop  Holder, 

seventh,  1656.  John  Copeland. 

Post. — We  and  all  the  rest  of  friends  wth  us  remember 
their  love  to  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  freedome  let  us 
heare  from  thee. 

On  the  same  page  as  that  which  contains  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter  is  written  in  a  modern  handwriting  : — 

Mary  Price,  Sarah  Gibson,  Mary  Whitehead,^  and 
Dorothy  Waugh  were  imprisoned  with  the  above- 
named. 

Samuel  Gorton’s  second  letter  is  written  from  “  Barwick 
[?  Warwick]  in  the  Nanhyganset-Bay  this  present  Octob.  6, 
1656.” 

To  the  Strangers,  suffering  imprisonment  in  Boston 
for  the  name  of  Christ ;  these  with  trust  present  in  Massa- 
chusets. 

Loving  Friends. 

We  have  thankfully  received  your  late  and  loving 
Letters,  but  are  informed  that  since  the  penning  of  them 
the  Master  of  the  Ship  is  ingaged  with  two  of  Boston  bound 
with  him,  to  set  you  ashoar  in  England  ;  so  that  we  perceive 
God  hath  diverted  our  desired  designe,  we  doubt  not  but  for 
the  best  in  a  further  discovery  of  that  spirit  so  wickedly 
bent  to  hinder  (if  it  were  possible)  the  fruitfull  progresse 
of  the  grace  of  the  Gospell ;  and  it  may  be,  the  name^  given 
unto  you  (we  know  not  upon  what  ground)  may  come  through 
an  unalterable  appointment,  to  be  the  naturall  practice  of 
such  as  so  deal  with  you,  when  the  terrours  of  the  Almighty 
shall  take  hold  of  them. 

Then  follow  some  sixteen  pages  in  which  detailed 
references  to  the  Friends’  letter  are  made,  and  general 
approval  is  given  to  the  rehgious  views  expressed.  Gorton 
concludes  : — 


*  Mary  Wetherhead. 


^  i.e.,  Quakers. 
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But  I  am  affraid  of  being  over  tedious  unto  you,  yet 
you  may  please  to  see  my  freedome  again  to  salute  you 
by  the  multiplication  of  my  lines,  and  the  rather  because 
I  perceive  the  ingagement  for  your  return  so  speedily  to 
England,  and  know  not  whether  we  shall  ever  come  to 
speak  mouth  to  mouth,  or  find  a  way  and  opportunity 
again  to  write  :  I  hope  it  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you 
to  peruse  this,  no  more  than  it  would  be  to  me  to  peruse 
a  larger  Epistle  coming  from  your  selves  :  And  so  with 
my  hearty  respects  unto  you  all,  I  cease  to  trouble  you 
further  at  this  time. 

Remaining  yours,  as  you 
are  Christs, 

Samuell  Gorton, 

In  1672,  John  Burnyeat  and  John  Stubbs  visited 
Rhode  Island.  The  former  tells  us  in  his  journal, 
^‘We  had  a  Meeting  at  Wa'twick,  where  none  had  been 
before  ;  and  several  were  Convinced,  and  did  own  the 
Truth.  And  there  we  had  to  do  with  one  Gorton,  and  his 
Company,  who  were  by  other  People  there  called  Gortonians, 
but  they  called  themselves  Generalists :  They  were  of 
Opinion,  All  should  be  saved.  But  they  were  in  reality 
Ranters :  for  in  our  Discourse  they  would  maintain,  and 
say.  No  Creatnrely  Actions  could  be  sin ;  and  would  have  nO' 
Whoredom,  nor  Drunkenness,  nor  the  like  to  be  Sin,  but 
what  was  Spiritual  ;  the  Outward  action  was  but  creaturely. 
And  thus  in  their  filthy,  unclean  Spirits,  they,  like  the  old 
Ranters,  made  merry  over  the  reproof  of  God's  Spirit." 


At  a  monthly  meeting  at  ye  house  of  W.  Worfolkes, 
the  6th  day  of  ye  second  Month,  1670,  friends  being  mett 
there  to  consider  of  ye  necessity  of  ye  poore  and  of  ye 
affairs  of  ye  church  .  .  .  disbursed.  .  .  .To 
Christopher  Sheppherd  for  to  buy  hemp  for  E.  Stevenson 
2/4.  And  she  is  to  shew  to  Christopher  Shepherd  how  she 
bestows  it,  yt  an  account  may  be  given  to  Christo  Shepherd 
and  Priscilla  Camplin  by  hir  how  the  hemp  is  wrought, 
whether  she  hath  made  deepings  ^  yt  are  vendable,  and 
account  given  of  it  to  ye  monthly  meeting. 

Scarborough  M.M.,  Yorkshire. 

*  Deepings  are  the  strips  of  twine-netting,  that  are  laced  together 
to  form  a  drift-net. 


<&pttactcf  from  of  (P^e^(a^ton 

for  ^ear  1665,  refafmg  ^o  Jrten60. 

Continued  from  vol.  ii.,  page  138. 

FROBSHAM  DEANERY. 

Visitation  22  Dec :  1665,  in  the  Consistory  Court 
at  Chester. 

Ashton  Chapel. 

Against  Elizabeth  Hall,  Ellen  Hall,  John  Higgenett, 
&  Ellen  Asbrooke,  Quakers. 

Ashton  upon  Mersey. 

Against  Robert  Parker  &  Bridge tt  his  wife,  for  Quakers 
&  keeping  the  Childe  unbaptized. 

Great  Budworth. 

Against  Samuel  Nayler,  Ralph  Fisher,  Robert  Taylor, 
William  Gandy,  gent.,  John  Eaton,  senior,  John  Eaton, 
junior,  Thomas  Eaton,  John  Shawe,  Peter  Pickering, 
Hugh  Crosby,  John  Wilhamson,  Thomas  Burroughes, 
Thomas  Betton,  John  Andert on,  &  John  Darling,  for  Quakers. 

On  which  day,  the  said  Gandy  appeared  by  Alexander 
Boniman,  &  he  is  to  attend  Church,  &  to  certify  at  Chester 
on  the  27th  March  next.  2S.  6d. 

Against  John  Eaton  &  his  pretended  wife,  Robert 
Taylor  &  his  pretended  wife,  John  Minshall  &  his  pretended 
wife,  Samuel  Naylor  &  his  pretended  wife,  Thomas  Bretton  & 
his  pretended  wife,  Quakers,  for  being  unlawfully  marryed. 

Against  Thomas  Eaton,  a  Quaker,  whoe  hath  been 
presented  for  teaching  schoole. 

Bowdon. 

Against  John  Harding,  &  [blank']  Shawe,  widow,  for 
Quakers. 

Daresbury. 

Against  Henry  Burtonwood,  of  Aston  Grange,  & 
Margaret  Williams,  et  [sic  for  “  of  ”]  Newton,  Quakers, 
for  keeping  Conventicles  in  their  houses. 

Against  Thomas  Hatton,  of  Hatton,  junior,  Mary 
Williams,  widow,  Mary  Williams,  spinster,  of  Newton, 
Henry  Moncks,  of  Preston  [on  the  Hill]  &  Margaret  his 
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wife,  Elizabeth  Crosby,  of  Moore,  widow,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
of  Preston,  widow,  Henry  Burtonwood,  aforesaid,  &  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Swann,  widow,  Thomas  Clare,  of  Walton, 
&  Mary  his  wife,  John  Stocken,  &  Thomas  Taylor,  for 
Quakers. 

Against  the  aforesaid  Henry  Birkenhed  [sic  for  Burton- 
wood],  Elizabeth  Taylor,  of  New  Manner,  Henry  Moncks, 
of  Preston,  &  Mary  Williams,  of  Newton,  for  not  paying 
their  Chappel  lays.^ 

Grappenhall. 

Against  Anne  Hatton  for  being  a  Quaker. 

Frodsham. 

Against  Richard  Ashbrooke  &  his  wife,  \hlank'\  Ashton, 
widow,  &  Edward  Skelson,  for  reputed  Quakers. 

Against  William  Sarratt  &  his  wife,  Richard  Trafford 
&  his  wife,  Alice  Sarratt,  Richard  Milner  &  his  wife,  Richard 
Challener  &  his  wife,  Matthew  Barker  &  Anne  his  wife, 
Richard  Tutchet  &  Mary  his  wife,  Thomas  Choleley,  Arthur 
Wilkockson,  John  Waite  &  Mary  his  wife,  for  Quakers. 

Against  Hugh  Brownett  &  his  wife,  Thomas  Crosse, 
Thomas  Hatton,  senior,  George  Mountfield  &  Mary  his 
wife,  John  Milner  &  Priscilla  his  wife,  &  Thomas  Fryer, 
for  the  same,  &  some  of  them  for  keeping  their  children 
unchristened. 

Peover  Inferior. 

Against  Thomas  Humfreys,  of  Allostocke,  Margaret 
Dean,  Hugh  Mee  &  Mary  his  wife,  for  Quakers. 

Against  Hugh  Mee,  of  Hulme  Lane,  Thomas  Buckley, 
of  Plumley,  &  Alice  his  wife,  &  George  &  Thomas,  their 
sons,  for  the  same. 

On  which  day,  the  said  Mee  appeared  &  denied  the 
charge,  nevertheless  he  was  warned  to  attend  Church,  &  to 
certify  of  the  same  at  Chester  on  the  27th  March  next.  2s.  6d. 

Against  Thomas  Buckley  [see  above]  for  not  paying 
his  Church  lay,  4s.  5d.  &  xs. 

Against  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Buckley  for  [not  paying 
his  Easter  dues]  3d. 

Runcorne. 

Against  Thomas  Davenport,  senior,  &  Alice  his  wife, 
Thomas  Davenport,  junior,  &  his  wife,  Peter  Davenport 

^  Lays=xdites.  The  lays  here  required  were  the  compulsory  church- 
rates  against  which  Friends  have  always  protested. 
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&  his  wife,  Margaret  Royles,  widow,  Thomas  Boulton,  Thomas 
Leivsley  &  his  wife,  &  Margaret  Coppocke,  for  Quakers. 

Against  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Davenport,  Thomas 
Leivsley,  &  Peter  Davenport,  &  their  wives,  for  not  being 
marryed  according  to  the  Canons  &  Laws  ecclesiastical. 

Against  the  said  Thomas  Davenport  8s,  the  said  Thomas 
Lievsey  2s,  &  Thomas  Boulton  4s,  for  not  paying  their 
Church  lays  aforesaid. 

Against  Margaret  Royles  8s,  &  John  Higginson  8s, 
for  the  same. 

Against  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Davenport  for  burying 
his  daughter  in  Whitley  townfield. 

WiTTON  Chapel. 

Against  Thomas  Northcote,  John  Jackson,  William 
Haughton,  George  Deakin,  Mary  Bradford,  Richard  Cawley, 
Mary  Jackson,  George  Pownall,  junior,  Quakers. 

On  which  day,  the  said  Mary  Jackson  appeared  by 
her  husband,  &  she  is  to  attend  Church,  &  to  certify  the  fact 
at  Chester  on  the  27th  March  next.  2s.  6d. 

Also  Norcot  appeared  by  Alexander  Boniman,  &  is 
to  do  likewise,  &  to  certify  on  the  same  day.  2s.  6d. 

Against  Thomas  Bramall,  Christopher  Bramall,  Peter 
Worrall,  Peter  Venables,  gent.,  George  Ellams,  Hugh  Crosby, 
&  John  Amery,  for  the  same. 

On  which  day,  the  said  Venables  appeared  by  Alexander 
Boniman,  at  whose  petition  he  is  to  attend  Church,  &  to 
certify  thereof  at  Chester  on  the  27th  March  next.  2s.  6d. 

Against  John  Jackson  &  Alice  his  wife,  Quakers,  for 
an  unlawfull  marriage. 

Weaverham. 

Against  Anne  Newhall,  John  Done,  Richard  Done, 
Jonathan  Hay  &  Margaret  his  wife,  Peter  Dutton,  the  wife 
of  Richard  Grice,  Thomas  Rawland,  Elizabeth  the  wife  of 
John  Worrell,  John  Shawcrosse,  Margaret  Royle,  Ellen 
Royle,  &  Rich  :  Shepherd,  for  reputed  Quakers. 

Rawsthorne. 

Against  Wilham  Burges  &  Margaret  his  wife,  George 
Rowlinson,  William  Crewdson,  John  Crowdson,  Hugh 
Cocker,  Mary  Cocker,  Mary  Rylance,  Peter  Crosse,  John 
Stretch,  Margaret  Harrison,  Ellen  Shelmerdine,  Randle 
Partington,  Joseph  Hobson,  Quakers. 

Wm.  Fergusson  Irvine. 


(JE)oofman  ^o  Crocftefi." 


Since  I  understood  thy  draft  toward  New  England  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  I  have  felt  a  near  sympathy  in  my 
mind  toward  thee,  and  also  thy  new  companion,  H.  White. 

Looking  seriously  over  the  stages  and  wide  waters,  and 
thinking  on  the  hard  frosts  and  high  winds  usual  in  the 
winter,  the  journey  has  appeared  difficult  ;  but  my  mind 
was  turned  to  him,  who  made  and  commands  the  winds  and 
the  waters,  and  whose  providence  is  over  the  ravens  and  the 
sparrows. 

I  believed  thou  understood  his  language,  and  I  trust  thy 
ear  will  be  attentive  to  him,  and  in  that  there  is  safety  in  the 
greatest  difficulties.  “  He  that  believeth  maketh  not  haste,” 
and  there  seemed  a  hint  on  my  mind  to  give  thee,  that  thou 
take  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  doctrine  along  with  thee 
this  journey.  Should  frozen  rivers,  or  high  winds,  or  storms 
sometimes  prevent  thy  going  forward  so  fast  as  thou  could 
desire,  it  may  be  thou  may  find  a  service  in  tarrying  even 
amongst  a  people  whose  company  may  not  be  every  way 
agreeable.  I  remembered  that  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
made  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Melita  was  contrary  to  his  own 
mind  as  a  man  ;  we  find,  however,  that  by  means  thereof 
the  father  of  Publius  was  healed  of  his  fever,  and  many 
cured  of  their  infirmities. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

John  Woolman. 

day,  12*^  mo.,  at  night,  1760. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  opportunity  this  evening 
occasioned  me  to  take  this  way. 

*  From  a  small  MS.  volume  in  the  possession  of  John  Dymond 
Crosfield,  of  Liverpool.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  volume  contains 
copies  of  letters  to  Jane  Crosfield  from  Samuel  Fothergill,  Grace  Fisher, 
Isaac  Wilson,  Hannah  Foster,  Jun.,  and  David  Cooper,  all  dated  about 
the  same  time. 

Jane  Crosfield’s  Itinerary  states  that  on  the  date  of  John  Woolman’s 
letter  she  “had  a  meeting  at  Ancocas,  and  rode  from  thence  to  Mount 
Holly  and  lodg’d  at  Josiah  White’s.”  John  Woolman  records  in  his 
Journal,  “  On  nth  of  twelfth  month,  I  went  over  the  river,  and  on  the 
next  day  was  at  Buckingham  Meeting.  .  .  .  We  visited  Joseph 

White’s  family,  he  being  in  England.”  Joseph  White’s  wife  was, 
probably,  Jane  Crosfield’s  travelling  companion  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
There  is  a  Testimony  Concerning  Joseph  White  at  the  end  oi  An  Account 
.  .  .  of  John  Churchman. 
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A  Frenchman,  named  Stephen  Guellett,  who  is  a  person 
of  much  celebrity  amongst  the  Quakers,  being  on  a  visit 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  was  held  in  the  spacious  meeting-house,  belonging 
to  the  Society  in  that  town,  on  Wednesday  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  address  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place. 

The  Friends  themselves  waited  upon  nearly  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  make  personal 
invitations,  and  the  meeting-house  was,  in  consequence, 
crowded  with  persons  not  belonging  to  the  fraternity ; 
amongst  whom  were  several  Dissenting  ministers.  The 
speaker,  who  is  a  tall  man,  but  rather  aged,  went  through 
his  address  with  that  steady  calmness  peculiar  to  his  sect, 
but  his  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  English  language, 
doubtless,  prevented  some  of  the  persons  from  perfectly 
understanding  his  discourse,  which  was  very  impressive, 
and  occasionally  eloquent. 

He  commenced  with  an  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
the  prophecies  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  coming  of  judgment, 
which  he  said  were  'in  part  accomplished,  and  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled  in  our  days.  The  giant  arm  of  knowledge 
had  spread  its  strength  over  the  earth,  and  its  blessed  fruits 
were  already  beginning  to  spring  forth,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  the  furthermost  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  this,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  was  not  merely  a  nominal  knowledge, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  genuine  duties  of  mankind. 

He  dwelt,  emphatically,  upon  the  importance  of  time : 
God,  who  had  showered  his  blessings  upon  us  with  a  boun¬ 
tiful  hand,  gave  us  one  thing  sparingly — time.  He  never 
gave  us  two  moments  at  once — in  this  respect  he  placed  the 
rich  and  the  poor  upon  an  equality — when  he  gave  one 
moment  he  took  the  other  away — and  no  man  knew,  till 
one  was  taken  away,  whether  the  other  would  be  granted 
to  him.  What  a  consideration  !  What  a  lesson  for  heedless 
man  !  The  speaker  then  adverted  strongly  to  the  vice 
of  drunkenness. 

*  Stephen  Grellet  was  in  the  Eastern  Counties  in  1812,  and  again 
in  1814  and  1831.  This  account  of  a  visit  to  Chelmsford  is  from  a  cutting 
from  a  contemporary  newspaper,-  in  D. 
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He  concluded  by  an  animated  allusion  to  that  awful 
moment  when  death  should  leave  us,  and  judgment  find  us. 

His  address  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  elicited 
much  admiration  from  the  principals  of  the  Society. 


(peWiott  from  (^eefrg  of  (Jlowcaeffe,  (pa.,  to 

t^i  £ommt£(0tonor0.‘ 


To  the  Honourab^®  Commiss’^®  of  Property,  &c. 

The  Petition  of  The  Vestry  of  Emanuell  Church,  in 
Newcastle,  humbly  Sheweth — 

That  the  Members  of  the  said  Church,  having  been 
at  great  Charge  in  Erecting  the  same,  which  hath  been 
honoured  by  her  Majesty’s  Bounty,  and  Dignified  by  the 
Liberahty  of  the  honourable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  find  themselves  at  a  great  Loss  for  Want 
of  a  Convenient  Place  for  a  Burying  Ground  or  Church 
Yard,  Therefore  Doe  humbly  Request  of  the  Gentlemen 
Commissioners  a  Grant  for  One  Hundred  and  Seventy 
foot  Square  of  Ground,  Circumjacent  to  the  said  Church  ; 
of  which  Necessity  Collon^  John  French  hath  been  pleased 
to  Vndertake  to  give  you  further  Informacon,  Who  we  pray 
may  be  heard. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty  bound,  shall  ever 
Pray. 


Jacob  Henderson 
Rich^  Halliwell,  1 
J ames  Robinson,  J 
Jos  :  Wood, 

Rich‘s  Clarke, 

John  Ogle, 
Gunning  Bedford, 
jno  Jennings, 
Edward  Jenings, 
Jasper  Yeates, 
Hipo  [?]  Lefever. 


min*^  of  y®  s^^  ch. 
Churchwardens. 


*  From  the  original  in  D  (Penn  MSS.  48). 
Vol,  III.— 15. 
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A  History  of  Aylesbury,  by  Robert  Gibbs,  published 
in  1885,  has  been  recently  loaned  to  D.  by  Thomas  Field, 
of  Old  Bank  House,  Aylesbury.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
the  Gaol,  House  of  Correction,  County  Hall,  etc.  gives  the 
history  of  places  well-known  to  Isaac  Penington,  Thomas 
EUwood,  and  other  early  Friends. 

The  author  says,  “  The  gaol  was  not  originally  erected 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used.  It  was  ever  iU- 
adapted,  insecure,  unhealthy  and  altogether  unfit  for 
congregating  a  mass  of  human  beings  together,  the  new 
Gaol,  erected  in  1845,  ought  to  have  had  an  existence  even 
centuries  before.  Its  site  was  a  narrow  slip  of  ground, 
approached  by  a  low  gateway.  At  the  rear  of  this  entrance 
were  two  sets  of  gates,  fitted  in  open  ironwork  ;  they  were 
some  yards  apart,  the  turnkey’s  lodge  intervening.  The 
plague,  the  spotted  fever,  the  gaol  fever,  the  putrid  fever, 
the  pestilence,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  with  which  the 
town  used  to  be  visited,  were  commonly  shown  to  have 
originated  in  the  prison. 

‘'Outbreaks  were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  notices  like  the 
following  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  old  newspapers : 

“  ‘  September,  1680.  Broke  out  of  Aylesbury  Gaol, 
on  Friday  morning  last,  being  the  i  of  this  instant,  two 
prisoners,  one  .  .  .  with  a  full  dark  coloured  Cloth  Coat 
.  .  .  the  other  .  .  .  in  a  close  bodied  Cloth  Coat 
with  striped  facings  to  it.  .  .  Whoever  can  give  notice 

of  any  one  or  both  of  them  to  Captain  Richardson,  keeper 
of  Newgate,  or  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Birch,  keeper  of  Aylesbury 
Gaol,  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  pains.’  ” 

Birch  was  the  gaoler  who  had  frequent  charge  of  EU- 
wood  and  Penington.  The  former  tells  us  in  his  History 
that  Birch  “had  not  long  before  behaved  himself  very 
wickedly,  with  great  rudeness  and  cruelty  to  some  friends 
of  the  lower  side  of  the  county,  ”  and  of  the  gaoler’s  wife 
he  writes,  “She  was  a  cunning  woman,  and  treated  us 
with  great  appearance  of  courtesy,  offering  us  the  choice 
of  her  rooms  .  .  .  but  we  were  too  wary  to  be 

drawn  in  by  the  fair  words  of  a  woman,  and  told  her  we 
would  have  a  free  prison.”  Probably,  at  the  time  of  the 
above  outbreak  some  Friends  were  in  prison  ;  John  Wyatt, 
of  Long  Crendon,  was  committed  in  1678,  and  died  there 
after  three  years’  confinement. 
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James  Pinkney  Bell,  of  J.  P.  Bell  Company,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  has  published  a  valuable  book  of  reference  in 
Our  Quaker  Friends  of  ye  Olden  Time,  being  in  part  a  Trans¬ 
cript  of  the  Minute  Books  of  Cedar  Creek  Meeting,  Hanover 
County,  and  the  South  River  Meeting,  Campbell  County,  Va. 
The  287  pages  of  this  book  contain  records  of  Births  and 
Deaths,  Marriages,  Removals,  Disownments,  Confession 
and  Condemnation,  and  also  an  Appendix,  in  which  are 
articles  on  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Friends,  on  the 
Davis,  Jordan,  Lynch,  Clark,  Moorman,  and  Terrell  families, 
concluding  with  the  Diary  of  John  B.  Crenshaw,  excerpted 
from  Cartland’s  “  Southern  Heroes.”  The  Births  and 
Deaths  given  cover  the  period  from  about  1715  to  about 
1890  ;  the  Marriage  certificates  (with  the  names  of  wit¬ 
nesses)  begin  in  1761  and  end  in  1881.  Those  in  search 
of  facts  relating  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Quakerism  in  the 
Southern  States  will  find  in  this  volume  much  helpful 
material.  There  are  illustrations  of  Meeting  Houses  at 
Cedar  Creek,  Lynchburg,  and  New  Garden,  and  portraits 
of  John  Carter,  Allen  U.  Tomlinson,  John  B.  Crenshaw, 
and  Isham  Cox. 

An  abridgement  of  George  Fox’s  Journal,  made  by 
Percy  L.  Parfcr,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  LL.D.,  has  been  issued  in  cheap  form  (London  : 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Limited,  8vo,  pp.  512).  The 
portions  of  the  Journal  given  are  made  very  readable  by 
paragraph  headings,  and  there  is  a  good  Index. 

An  address  given  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  D.  Lift.,  at  the 
Summer  School  at  Scalby,  Yorkshire,  entitled  Quakerism 
and  the  Simple  Life,  has  been  published  (London :  Headley, 
8 VO,  pp.  38).  On  the  difficulty  of  “  the  endeavour  to 
win  goodness  by  withdrawal  from  society,”  the  author 
quotes  the  following  from  an  epistle  from  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  to  London  in  1759,  as  a  “mistaken  idea 
of  simplicity  ”  : — 

Upon  the  whole  you  may  observe  somewhat  of  our  present  circum¬ 
stance,  and  that  our  connections  with  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  reduced 
to  small  bounds,  which  we  fervently  desire  may  have  the  proper  effect 
to  establish  the  Church  in  righteousness,  and  fix  our  trust  on  the  Lord 
alone  for  protection  and  deliverance.^ 

^  The  whole  letter  appears  in  Letters  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  a  series 
of  manuscript  volumes  in  D.,  17^7  to  1857. 
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George  Baker,  of  York,  is  preparing  for  publication 
some  records  of  early  Friends  in  north-east  Yorkshire, 
to  be  entitled,  Unhistoric  Acts,  The  volume  will  be  fully 
illustrated. 

In  William  Tallack’s  volume  of  reminiscences,  Howard 
Letters  and  Memories  (London  :  Methuen,  8vo,  pp.  305), 
the  author  mentions  a  number  of  Friends  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  in  connection  with  the  “Howard  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  the  best  Methods  for  the  Treatment 
and  Prevention  of  Crime,  Pauperism,  etc.”^  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  John  Bright,  and  he  is  also  referred  to  frequently 
throughout  the  book.  Estimates  of  Quakerism  occur  in 
letters  from  Matthew  Arnold,  Francis  Wm.  Newman,  Canon 
Liddon,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  Cardinal  Manning. 

The  memorial  volume,  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree  :  Essays 
and  Addresses,  edited  by  J oshua  Rowntree  (London :  Headley, 
8 VO,  pp.  448),  forms  a  notable  addition  to  Friends’ literature. 
It  is  a  collection  of  addresses  and  lectures  given  by  the 
late  J.  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  a  Testimony  of  Pickering  and  HuU  Monthly  Meeting 
respecting  him.  The  portions  of  the  book  which  will  be 
especially  valued  by  students  of  Quaker  history  are  the 
three  lectures  on  “The  Rise  of  Quakerism  in  Yorkshire,” 
which  occupy  over  seventy  pages,  and  Appendixes  i.  to  iv., 
which  contain  short  biographies  of  eighteen  “  Founders  of 
Quakerism  in  Yorkshire,”  some  “Chronological Memoranda,” 
a  “  Map  of  the  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings,  and  the 
Towns  attached  to  each  Meeting,  belonging  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  York,  1669,”  and  an  extract  from  the  writings 
of  James  Nayler.  The  twenty  addresses  which  are  included 
in  this  volume  deal  with  such  important  subjects  as  The 
Basis  of  the  Quaker  Faith,  The  Problem  of  a  Free  Ministry, 
Summer  Schools,  Adult  Schools  and  Mission  Work,  Family 
Exclusiveness,  and  Man’s  Relation  to  God  (five  addresses). 
The  book  is  furnished  with  a  good  Index,  the  work  of  Emily 
J.  and  E.  Mary  Hart,  the  late  J.  W.  Rowntree’s  secretaries. 
In  another  edition  a  few  inaccuracies,  such  as  the  following, 
will  probably  be  corrected  : — Bambridge  should  be  Bain- 
bridge,  p.  420  ;  Luton  should  be  Beckerings  Park,3  p.  423  ; 

®  William  Tallack  was  secretary  to  this  Association  from  its  institution 
in  1866  to  1901.  He  was  followed  by  Edward  Grubb,  M.A.,  who  acted 
as  secretary,  until  last  year,  when  he  felt  it  right  to  resign  the  position 
in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  work  in  connection  with  Friends. 

3  See  The  Journal,  i.  4in. 
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Aldham  should  be  Aldam,  p.  423  ;  the  first  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London  was  held  some  years  before  1672,4  p.  424 ; 
Barclay’s  “  Apology  ”  first  appeared  in  Latin  in  1676,  and 
in  English  in  1678,  p.  424  ;  some  of  the  accounts  of  “  First 
Publishers  of  Truth  ”  reached  London  prior  to  1705,  e.g., 
Cheshire  in  1683,  p.  426. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  For  a  Free 
Conscience^  by  L.  C.  Wood,  author  of  “  Haydock’s  Testi¬ 
mony  ”  (London  :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  399).  The  principal 
persons  in  the  book,  Walter  and  Rachel  Pixley,  their  daughter 
Martha,  and  adopted  daughter  Mary,  are  taken  from  the 
“  Story  of  Martha  and  Mary  ;”5  and  their  doings  in  times  of 
peace  and  storm  are  admirably  drawn  and  well  worth  follow¬ 
ing.  I  hope  to  refer  to  this  book  again. 

The  Story  of  Magdalen  Duckett,  a  Narrative  of  the  Quaker 
Persecution,  written  by  Ernest  E.  Taylor,  and  illustrated 
by  Adelaide  Hoyland  (London  :  Headley,  4to,  pp.  16), 
is  a  very  readable  little  book,  dealing  with  events  in  the 
history  of  Francis  Howgill.  Squire  Duckett,  of  Grayrigg 
Hall,  Westmorland,  his  daughter,  Magdalen,  Peter  Mozer, 
and  others,  are  historical,  but  the  author  tells  me  he  has 
“  wedded  Peter  Mozer  to  an  imaginary  daughter  of  Francis 
Howgill.”  There  is  a  legend  still  current  in  the  district 
that  the  daughter  of  Justice  Duckett  begged  her  bread 
from  door  to  door,  according  to  Howgill’s  prediction.  The 
illustration  of  Sunny  Bank  is  from  a  photograph,  as  is  that 
of  the  porch  on  page  12.  The  picture  of  Grayrigg  Hall  is 
imaginary,  and  very  prettily  drawn.  A  view  of  Swarthmore 
Hall  appears  on  the  cover. 

The  Annual  Monitor,  the  little  volume  recording  the 
deaths  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1905, 
which  has  appeared  year  by  year  since  1813,  is  again  to 
hand  (London  :  Headley,  small  8vo,  pp.  160).  It  contains 
twenty-three  short  memoirs,  and  also  a  table  showing  the 
deaths  at  different  ages  during  the  years,  1902-3,  1903-4 
and  1904-5.  In  the  first  of  these  periods  the  average  age 
at  death  was  rather  over  sixty-one  and  a  half  years,  in  the 
second  sixty-two  and  a  quarter  years,  and  in  the  last  sixty- 
three  and  a  quarter  years. 


4  See  The  Journal,  ii.  62. 

5  This  attractive  incident  is  given  in  Armistead’s  Select  Miscellanies, 
iv.  209,  1851,  and  in  J.  J.  Green’s  SowvemV,  1900.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  further  back. 
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A  contemporary  reference  to  the  trial  of  Penn  and 
Meade  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Andrew  Marvell  to 
William  Ramsden,  dated  November  28th,  1670,  given  in 
Andrew  Marvell,  “  English  Men  of  Letters  ”  series  (London  : 
Macmillan,  8vo,  pp.  242).  Marvell  writes,  “  The  Lieutenancy 
of  London,  chiefly  Sterlin  the  Mayor,  and  Sir  J.  Robinson, 
alarmed  the  King  continually  with  the  Conventicles  there. 
So  the  King  sent  them  strict  and  large  powers.  .  .  .  The 

train  bands  in  the  city,  and  soldiery  in  Southwark  and 
suburbs,  harassed  and  abused  them  continually ;  they 
wounded  many,  and  killed  some  Quakers  especially,  while 
they  took  all  patiently.  Hence  rose  two  things  of  great 
remark.  .  .  .  The  other  was  the  tryal  of  Pen  and 

Mead,  quakers.  .  .  .  There  is  a  book  out  which  relates 

all  the  passages,  which  were  very  pertinent,  of  the  prisoners, 
but  prodigiously  barbarous  by  the  Mayor  and  Recorder.” 

Several  Friends  belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
have  recently  issued  A  Little  Book  of  Information  on  the 
Particular  Meetings  composing  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  (to  be  obtained  from  William  C.  Cowperthwaite, 
304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  small  4to,  pp.  112).  There 
are  short  accounts  of  over  seventy  Meetings  of  “  Orthodox 
Friends,”  giving  location,  day  and  hour  of  meeting,  usual 
attendance,  condition  as  to  vocal  ministry,  and  other  items 
of  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  visiting  Friends 
and  of  interest  to  others.  The  Meeting  Houses  of  “  Race 
Street  Friends  ”  are  also  occasionally  described.  There 
is  a  numerical  table  of  membership,  and,  at  the  end,  a  map, 
drawn  by  Philip  Bellows. 

James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.,  writes  in  his  paper,  The 
Expository  Times,  for  January,  some  notes  on  J.  Wilhelm 
Rowntree's  Essays  and  Addresses,”  dealing  particularly 
with  the  Atonement.  He  says,  The  significance  of  the 
articles  does  not  lie  in  their  originality.  It  lies  in  their 
representativeness.  They  seem  to  indicate  an  approaching 
revolt  on  the  part  of  the  younger  men  against  the  penal 
theories  of  the  Atonement,  one  and  all.  Mr.  Rowntree 
does  not  stand  alone  ;  he  seems  to  stand  for  the  younger 
scholarly  men  of  his  Communion.” 

Harmsworth  Encyclopcediai  part  17,-  contains  a  four-column  article 

on  “Friends.” - The  Cornish  Echo,  of  November  24th,  reports  an 

address  by  Lord  Rosebery,  in  which  are  interesting  allusions  to  Friends. - 

In  his  Few  Footprints,  J.  Passmore  Edwards  refers  to  his  association  with 

Charles  Gilpin,  M.P,,  William  Howitt,  and  John  Bright. - George  Pitt, 

of  Mitcham,  Surrey,  has  reprinted  several  of  his  recent  articles,  in  a  dainty 
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little  volume;  entitled;  Mystic  Religion  described  by  a  Quaker. - T. 

Edmund  Harvey’s  address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Old  York  Scholars’ 
Association,  has  been  reprinted  from  “  Bootham  ”  under  the  title,  An 

Ideal  of  Denominational  Education. - The  latest  Swavthmove  College 

Bulletin  (vol.  hi.,  no.  i.,  dated  Ninth  Month,  1905)  contains  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  an  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Alumni,  covering  the  period 

1873-1892,  with  Preface  by  Edward  H.  Magill. - Henry  W.  Clemesha, 

M.A.,  an  attender  of  Preston  (Lancashire)  Meeting,  descendant  of  Friends,- 
has  contributed  an  introduction  to  Preston  Court  Leet  Records,  and  has 
assisted  in  other  ways  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  The  book 
contains  occasional  references  to  Friends. — Josiah  W.  Leeds,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  diligently  pursuing  his  useful  work  of  writing  to 
various  papers  drawing  attention  to  the  bearing  of  current  topics 
on  peace,  purity,  and  other  moral  questions.  One  of  his  latest 
articles  is  on  “  The  case  of  Midshipman  Arrowood,”  in  the  Episcopal 

Recorder,  of  Philadelphia,  for  November  i6th. - An  address  To 

the  Members  and  Attender s  of  our  Meetings,  etc.  has  been  issued  by 
the  General  Meeting  held  at  Fritchley,  Derbyshire,  in  Tenth  Month 

(Edward  Watkins,  Fritchley,  near  Derby,  8vo,  pp.  4). - A  second 

edition  of  The  Greatest  Need  in  the  Society  of  Friends  :  the  Baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Helen  B.  Harris,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  of  Wood- 
brooke,  Birmingham,  has  just  appeared  (London  :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  77). 

- The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  of  September  3rd,  devotes  a  large 

portion  of  a  page  to  “  Quakers  in  England,  Vigorous  in  School  and  Mission 
Work.  Society  has  taken  New  Life  and  is  eager  in  Uplifting  Efforts  for 
the  Masses,  without  Pecuharities  in  Speech  and  Garb.”  The  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  Arthur  W.  Dewees,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  J.  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  and  William  Littleboy,  and  views  of 
Woodbrooke,  Bootham,  etc. 

A  bright  little  book  on  the  needs  of  babyhood  has  been  v/ritten  by 
H.  Douglas  C.  Pepler,  entitled.  His  Majesty  (London  :  Headley,  pp.  36). 
Dr.  E.  Vipont  Brown,  of  Manchester,  contributes  an  Introduction,  and 

there  are  numerous  quotations  on  subjects  referred  to  in  the  book. - 

John  Cleveland  is  contributing  Quaker  stories  to  several  magazines. 

The  Quaker’s  Cudgel,”  in  The  Quiver,  for  December,  relates  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  the  family  of  John  Hilton,  then  of  Brighton,  now 
of  London.  The  Sunday  Strand,  for  December,  has  the  first  of  a  series 
of  “  Quaker  Stories.”  In  The  Novel  Magazine  for  Christmas  appears 

“  A  Coward’s  Courage,”  a  stirring  incident  in  the  American  Civil  War. - 

The  Young  Man,  December,  has  a  contribution  on  Adult  Schools  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  T.  Bateman,  with  portraits  of  William  White, 
Wilham  Charles  Braithwaite  (president  of  Friends’  Historical  Society); 

and  others. - With  the  first  issue  in  the  New  Year,  The  Friend  (London) 

commences  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  George  Fox  and  the  early 
days  of  the  Society,  written  by  Ernest  E.  Taylor,  which  are  sure  to  prove 

of  much  interest. - In  The  Friend  (London)  for  izmo.  22,  there  is  an 

article  by  Isaac  Sharp  on  “  John  Bellers,”  the  certificate  of  whose 
marriage  with  Frances  Fettiplace,  in  1686,  has  recently  been  deposited 
in  D.  “  Some  Old  Election  Appeals,”  dated  1675,  1726,  1806,  occupy 
another  portion  of  the  paper. 

The  substance  of  an  address,  delivered  at  the  Free  Christian  Church; 
Croydon,  last  Eleventh  Month,  by  Edward  Grubb,  M.A.,  entitled,  ”  The 
Mission  of  the  Quakers,”  appears  in  The  Inquirer  :  A  Journal  of  Liberal 
Religious  Thought  and  LifOi  London,  December  i6th. 


Books  for  review,  and  any  information  suitable  for 
these  pages,  will  be  welcomed.  Norman  Penney. 


jfrtenie’  (Reference  £i6r«r^.  (®.) 


This  Library,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
is  available  for  use  each  week-day. 

Books  may  be  borrowed  under  the  following  rule, 
passed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1898,  and  revised  in  1905  : — 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  authorises  the  Recording  Clerk  to  permit 
a  Friend  to  borrow  a  book  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  guarantee  for  its  safe  return  signed  by  one  member  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Such  permission  shall  not  extend  to  manuscripts, 
or  to  printed  books  of  exceptional  value,  or  to  books  out  of  print  of  which 
a  duplicate  is  not  in  the  Library.  These  shall  only  be  lent,  as  heretofore, 
by  authority  of  a  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 


Wants  List,-  No.  9. 

The  following  list  gives  short  titles  of  some  books 
and  pamphlets  not  in  the  Library,  which  the  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  obtain.  Previous  Wants  Lists  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian,  Norman  Penney, 
Devonshire  House,  12,  Bishopsgate  Without,  London,  E.C. 

Boys'  Leisure  Hours,  vols.  i  and  2,  1845-6;  Joseph  Beck’s  Verses,' 

1785 

Margaret  E.  Barton’s  Earth  and  InhabitantSi  1853,  Giles's  Parsing; 
1859 ;  Richard  Davies’s  Travels,  Phila.,  c.  1753  ;  William  Davis’s 
Friendly  Advice,  various  editions.  Hints  to  Philanthropists,  1821  ;  Eliza 
Day’s  Poems,  1814  ;  works  by  Stephen  M.  Day,  1804,  etc.  ;  JohnDANKs’s 
Declaration,  1674  ;  Abiah  Darby’s  Exhortation,  any  editions  after  1769  ; 

Margaret  Fell’s  Declaration,  reprint,  c.  1661,  Call  to  the  Seed  of 
God,  1667  ;  The  Fair  Disputant,  Dublin,  1743  ;  Elizabeth  Fell’s  Fables 
1771,  and  Poems,  1777;  George  Fox,  the  younger.  For  the  Parliament 
of  England,  foho,  1659  ; 

Grove  House  (Tottenham)  Magazine,  1852  ;  Gottsch all’s  Abolished 
Rites,  1898  ;  William  Gibson’s  Universal  Love,  2nd  edition,  1672  ; 

William  Longmaid’s  Lecture  on  Peat,  1855  ;  Christian  Toyman’s 
Observations,  1819,  and  John  the  Baptist  ; 

Miscellanies;  Moral  and  Instructive;  London;  1787;  1790,  Dublin; 
1789  ;  Moral  Almanac;  Phila.;  any  before  1852;  except  1841  and  1847; 
and  1854;  55?  S6;  57?  1859-67;  69;  72,-  73,.  77  ; 

Henry  T.  Wake’s  Catalogues,  broadside.  Nos.  1-5,  9,  10,  12,  187.  .  . 
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Qte^ice0. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends’  Historical 
Society  will  be  held  (subject  to  alteration  by  London 
Yearly  Meeting)  in  the  Library  at  Devonshire  House,  on 
Fifth  Day,  the  24th  of  Fifth  Month,  at  2  p.m.  All  members 
and  others  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


The  Logan-Story  Correspondence  is  in  type.  Particu¬ 
lars  as  to  form  of  issue,  members'  subscription  price,  etc., 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


Volume  one  (three  numbers)  and  volume  two  (four 
numbers)  may  be  obtained  from  the  English  or  American 
offices  of  The  Journal  for  five  shillings  ($1.25)  per  volume. 


Vol.  iii. — 16. 


(Jto^e0  fttti  Ouerieo. 


G.  F.'s  “Journal”  Queries. — 
5.  While  at  Swarthmore,  in  1676, 
George  Fox  spent  some  time  in 
collecting  and  sorting  various 
papers.  He  tells  us  he  “  made 
two  books  of  collections ;  one 
was  a  list  or  catalogue  of  the  names 
of  those  Friends  who  went  out 
of  the  North  of  England,  when 
truth  first  broke  forth  there,  to 
proclaim  the  day  of  the  Lord 
through  this  nation ;  the  other 
was  of  the  names  of  those  Friends 
that  went  first  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  other  nations,  countries,  and 
places,  in  what  years,  and  to  what 
parts  they  went.”  {Journal,  ii. 
245.)  Is  it  known  whether  these 
“  collections  ”  are  still  extant  ? 


The  Will  of  William  Meade. 
— I  William  Meade  of  Gooses  in 
the  Liberty  of  Havering  at  Bower 
in  the  County  of  Essex  do  hereby 
revoke  all  former  Wills  by  me 
made  or  published  and  do  make 
and  declare  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament  in  manner  following 
being  all  written  with  my  own 
'  handwriting 

Imprimis  my  body  I  desire 
may  be  buried  in  such  manner 
as  my  dear  Wife  shall  think  fitt 

Item  whereas  I  have  by  Inden¬ 
tures  of  Lease  and  Release  bearing 
date  respectively  the  twenty-sixth 
and  and  twenty-seventh  days  of 
the  month  called  April  last  past 
conveyed  and  settled  all  the 
freehold  mannors  Messuages  farms 
lands  rents  tenements  woods 
woodlands  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever  in  the  City  of  London 
and  Countyes  of  Middlesex  Essex 


Kent  and  Surrey  or  any  of  them 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom  of 
England  whereof  or  wherein  I 
or  any  person  in  trust  for  me 
have  or  hath  or  am  or  are  seized 
of  any  estate  of  freehold  or  In¬ 
heritance  excepting  as  therein 
expressed  to  and  for  such  uses 
as  are  in  the  same  Indenture 
of  release  mentioned  expressed 
and  declared  with  a  power  thereby 
reserved  to  me  to  revoke  the  same 
as  in  and  by  the  said  Indenture 
of  release  relacon  being  thereunto 
had  will  more  fully  and  at  large 
appear  Now  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  I  have  not  at  any  time  re- 
voke[d]  the  same  But  I  do  hereby 
ratify  and  confirm  the  conveyance 
and  settlement  made  by  the  same 
aforementioned  Indenture 

Item  I  devise  unto  Nathaniel 
Meade  of  the  Middle  Temple 
London  Esqre  my  dear  and  only 
Child  all  the  rest  and  residue  of 
my  real  estate  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever  as  well  freehold  as 
Copyhold  whereof  I  am  seized 
of  or  which  I  shall  or  may  be 
seized  off  at  the  time  of  my  decease 
or  shall  have  any  power  to  dispose 
off  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
And  as  for  all  my  personal 
Estate  of  what  kind  soever  my 
Will  is  that  the  same  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  according 
and  pursuant  to  the  Custome 
of  London  whereof  I  will  that 
one  third  part  shall  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  my  debts 
legacys  and  funeral  charges  And 
I  give  give  devise  and  bequeath 
all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  said 
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Third  part  and  the  other  third 
part  of  my  personal  Estate  to 
Sarah  Daughter  of  Thomas  Fell 
of  Swarthmore  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster  Esqre  deceased  my 
dear  and  loving  Wife  And  the 
other  remaining  third  part  of  my 
personal  Estate  I  give  and  devise 
to  Nathaniel  Meade  of  the  Middle 
Temple  London  Esqre  my  afore¬ 
said  dear  and  only  Child 

And  I  do  constitute  make  and 
appoint  my  aforesaid  deare  and 
only  Child  Nathaniel  Meade  Sole 
Executor  of  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament 

And  for  such  legacys  as  I  shall 
think  fitt  to  give  my  relations 
friends  or  acquaintance  or  for 
any  other  use  or  purpose  whatso¬ 
ever  I  do  hereby  declare  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  sett  the  same 
down  particularly  in  a  paper 
or  writing  by  itself  either  written 
by  my  own  hand  or  by  my  direc¬ 
tion  to  be  signed  by  my  own  hand 
to  which  paper  or  writing  I  do 
declare  to  be  a  Codicil  to  this 
my  last  and  to  be  taken  as  part 
thereof  as  fully  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  if  the  same  were 
contained  and  written  in  this  my 
last  Will 

In  witness  thereto  this  is  my  last 
Will  and  Testament  I  have  here¬ 
unto  sett  my  hand  and  seal  this 
twenty  second  day  of  October 
in  the  fourth  year  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Ann  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1705 

William  Meade 

Memorandum  these  words  vizt 
In  the  first  line  by  and  in  the  third 
line  my  and  in  the  twelfth 
line  had  and  in  the  fifteenth  line 
London  and  in  the  thirty-first 
this  were  all  severally  interlined 
with  my  own  hand  writing  before 
the  signing  sealing  publishing 
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and  executing  of  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament 

Signed  Sealed  published  and 
declared  by  the  testator  William 
Meade  to  be  his  last  Will  and 
Testament  in  the  presence  of  us 
whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed  as  Witnesses  and  by  us 
signed  and  attested  in  his  presence 
J ohn  Goodland — Henry  Hankey 
—  Thomas  Ange 

I  the  above  named  William 
Meade  the  Testator  do  this  fifth 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1708  and  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen 
Ann  publish  and  declare  this  to 
be  my  last  Will  and  Testament 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  Seal  the  day 
and  year  first  above  mentioned 
William  Meade 

Signed  Sealed  and  published 
by  the  said  Testator  to  be  his 
last  Will  and  Testament  in  the 
presence  of  us  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed  as  witnesses 
and  by  us  signed  and  attested r 
in  the  presence  of  the  Testator 
Tho  Fifield — Thomas  Kneaton 
— Tho  Fell— John  Fell 

Whereas  I  William  Meade  of 
Gooses  in  the  Liberty  of  Havering 
at  Bower  in  the  County  of  Essex 
have  made  published  and  declared 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  in 
writing  being  all  written  with  my 
own  hands  and  contained  in  one 
sheet  or  skin  of  parchment  and 
bearing  date  the  22nd  day  of 
October  in  the  4th  year  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Anne  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1705  And 
whereas  I  the  said  William  Meade 
the  Testator  did  the  5  th  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1708  and  in  the  seventh  year  of 
our  said  Sovereign  Lady  Queen 
Ann  republish  my  said  Will 
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there  is  contained  the  following 
clause  in  these  words  viz  And 
for  such  Legacies  as  I  shall  think 
fitt  to  give  my  relations  friends 
or  acquaintances  or  for  any  other 
use  or  purpose  whatsoever  I  do 
hereby  declare  that  tis  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  Sett  the  same  down  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  paper  [or]  writing 
by  itself  either  written  by  my 
own  hand  or  by  my  direction  to 
be  signed  by  my  own  hand  which 
paper  or  writing  I  do  declare 
to  be  a  Codicil  to  this  my  Will 
and  to  be  taken  as  part  thereof 
as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  the  same  were  contained 
and  written  in  this  my  last  Will 
Now  I  the  said  William  Meade 
in  pursuance  of  my  said  intention 
mentioned  and  declared  in  my 
said  Will  do  make  and  declare 
this  my  only  Codicil 

Imprimis  I  do  hereby  ratify 
and  confirm  my  said  last  Will 
and  Testament  and  all  matters 
and  things  whatsoever  therein 
contained 

Item  I  give  to  my  dear  Wife 
Sarah  Meade  one  hundred 
pounds  for  her  to  distribute 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  as  she  shall  see 
cause 

Item  I  give  to  my  dear  son 
Nathaniel  Meade  one  hundred 
pounds  And  I  do  hereby  order 
him  to  keep  the  same  in  his  hands 
paying  five  pounds  per  cent  per 
annum  interest  for  the  same 
to  the  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  at  Barking  in  Essex 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
called  Quakers  belonging  to  that 
Meeting  until  the  said  one  hundred 
pounds  can  be  placed  out  upon 
good  security  according  to  my 
said  Sons  good  liking  and  ap¬ 
probation 


Item  I  give  to  my  said  dear 
Son  Nathaniel  Meade  Two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  him  to  give  to 
such  charitable  use  or  to  such 
Hospitals  as  he  shall  think  fit 
Item  I  give  to  the  Overseers 
of  the  poor  of  Harrolds  Wood 
Ward  and  Havering  Ward  in 
the  parish  of  Hornchurch  in  the 
County  of  Essex  Ten  pounds  to 
each  Ward  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor  there  with  my  dear  Son 
Nathaniel  Meades  approbation 
And  finally  my  Will  and  meaning 
is  that  this  my  only  Codicil  be 
and  be  adjudged  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  my  said  last  Will  and 
Testament  and  that  all  matters 
and  things  herein  contained  and 
mentioned  be  truly  and  faithfully 
performed  as  fully  and  amply 
as  in  every  respect  as  if  the  same 
were  contained  and  written  in 
my  said  last  Will 

In  witness  whereof  I  the  said 
William  Meade  have  to  this  my 
only  Codicill  being  all  written 
with  my  own  handwriting  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  twenty  seaventh 
day  of  the  Month  called  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1709 
and  in  the  Eighth  year  of  Queen 
Ann 

William  Meade 
Signed  Sealed  published  and 
declared  by  the  said  William 
Meade  the  Testator  in  the  presence 
of  us  whose  names  are  subscribed 
as  witnesses  and  by  us  signed  and 
attested  in  the  presence  and  at 
the  request  of  the  said  Testator 
J  ames  Hand — Edward  Hand 
— John  Fell 

Probatum  fuit  hujusmodi  Tes- 
tamentum  apud  London  cum 
Codicillo  annexo  coram  Venli 
viro  Johanne  Exton  Legum 
Doctore  Surrogato  Praehonorandi 
Viri  Domini  Caroli  Hedges  Militis 
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Legum  etiam  Doctoris  Curiae 
Praerogativae  Cantuar  Magistri 
Custodis  sive  Commissarij  legitime 
constituti  Decimo  octavo  die 
mensis  Aprilis  Anno  Domini  Mille- 
simo  Septingenmo  Decimo  Tertio 
Juramento  Nathanielis  Meade 
Armigeri  filij  et  unici  Executoris 
in  dicto  Testamento  nominat 
Cui  Commissa  fuit  Administratio 
omnium  et  singulorum  honorum 
jurium  et  creditorum  dicti  defuncti 
de  bene  et  fideliter  administrando 
eadem  ad  sancta  Dei  Evangelia 
Jurat 


Books  Gratis. — Some  copies 
of  A  Digest  of  Legislative  Enact¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  prepared 
by  Joseph  Davis,  conveyancer, 
second  edition,  London,  1849, 
200  pages,  are  on  hand,  and  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Librarian 
of  D. 


Copies  of  A  Brief  Account  of 
Prosecutions  of  Quakers,  1736, 
containing  many  names  of  Friends 
in  various  districts  of'  England 
and  Wales,  from  1696  to  1736, 
may  also  be  obtained  as  above. 


Early  School  at  Sidcot. — 
Francis  A.  Knight,  of  Wintrath, 
Winscombe,  Somerset,  having 
undertaken,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  to  write  a  history 
of  Sidcot  School,  in  view  of  the 
coming  centenary  of  the  founding 
of  that  Institution,  would  be  very 
grateful  to  any  one  who  would 
supply  some  details  of  the  School 
which  existed  at  Sidcot  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  was  kept  by  a 
Friend,  named  Jenkins. 


Penn  Portraits. — Has  there 
been  any  further  discussion  in 
print  of  the  Penn  and  Gurney 
portraits  described  by  Maria  Webb 
in  Penns  and  Peningtons  ?  Who 
are  the  present  owners  ? — Albert 
Cook  Myers,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Sunday  Trading. — Several 
inquiries  have  recently  been 
received  respecting  the  attitude 
of  former  Friends  to  this  subject, 
and  how  far  it  was  customary 
for  them  to  keep  their  shops 
open  on  First  Day. 

Thomas  Ellwood  mentions  in 
his  History  the  case  of  a  poor 
Friend  prisoner,  who,  not  having 
finished  mending  a  pair  of  shoes 
on  the  previous  night,  set  to  work 
again  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  who  “  though  he  wrought 
as  privately  as  he  could  in  his 
chamber  that  he  might  avoid 
giving  offence  to  any,”  was  in¬ 
formed  against  and  set  to  hard 
labour. 

The  following  occurs  in  a  letter 
from  Francis  Gawler  to  George 
Fox,  from  Cardiff,  1659  : — “Marey 
Cheessman  hath  refused  to  pay 
Aney  Contrybeution,  and  Latley 
shee  and  hear  Sarvants  did  winnow 
Coorne  in  the  Barane  one  the 
first  day  of  the  weeke.  J  thoate 
it  best  to  aquante  thee  of  it,  not 
that  J  Judge  the  Ledings  of  the 
Sprite  of  Truth  in  Aney,  but  J 
know  the  Vnderstandgs  of  thes 
Sprits  are  not  soe  clear  to  deserne 
the  mouings  of  truth  from  Jmagina- 
tions  ” — (D.  Swarthmore  MSS. 
iv.  219). 


In  1786,  several  Friends  of 
Leighton  Buzzard,  viz.,  John 
Grant,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Peter 
Bassett,  Benjamin  Reeve,  Martha 
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Hely,  and  Susannah  Heley, 
issued  a  circular  stating  that, 
“  having  conformed  for  several 
years  past,  to  the  too  general 
custom  in  our  town,  of  opening 
shops  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  called  Sunday, 
we  have  sorrowfully  experienced 
the  disagreeable  consequences 

resulting  therefrom . 

therefore  in  order  to  be  more  at 
liberty  ourselves,  and  to  give 
more  liberty  to  our  families  and 
customers  to  perform  their  neces¬ 
sary  but  too  much  neglected 

Christian  duties,  and  from  no 
other  motive,  we  are  induced 
to  decline  keeping  our  shops 
open  on  the  said  first  day  of  the 
week  .  .  .  from  and  after 

the  twelfth  of  the  third  month 
next  .  . 


Early  Meetings  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Leicestershire. — I  would  like  a 
list  of  Friends’  Meetings  in  the 
above  counties  which  were  in 
existence  1680-1700,  and  where 
Records  of  said  Meetings  (other 
than  those  at  Somerset  House) 
may  now  be  found. — Morgan 
Bunting,  Darby,  Pa. 


Pre-Foxite  Quakerism. — A 
fourteen-page  tract  on  tithes. 
The  A  fjiictions  of  the  A  fflicted 
Presented  to  Consideration,  etc., 
London,  1653,  has  just  been  added 
to  D.  Its  special  interest  to 
Friends  lies  in  this,  that  it  refers 
to  suffering  on  account  of  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  which  ante-dates 
the  rise  of  Quakerism.  I  notice 
the  names  of  several  who  embraced 
Quakerism  later,  but  the  great 
majority  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  connection  with  Friends. 


The  recital  relates  to  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  Surrey,  and 
especially  to  Kent.  On  page 
3,  we  read  :  “  James  Jogger,  of 

old  Rumney,  in  Kent,  near  Rumney 
Marsh,  hath  been  oppressed  by 
Doctour  Asgol,  who  sued  him 
at  law  three  or  four  years,  for 
that  Mr.  Jogger  paid  one  Mr. 
Fisher  half  a  years  payment; 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  supply  the  Doctours 
place  after  he  was  sequestred.” 
Can  this  refer  to  Samuel  Fisher, 
of  Lydd,  who  became  a  Friend  ? 
See  First  Publishers,  pp.  I02y 
134,  n,  142,  161,  162,  n,  167. 


“  Essayist  and  Friends’ 
Review.” — A  copy  of  the  three 
numbers  of  this  periodical  (all 
published),  dated  First,  Second; 
and  Third  Month,  1893,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  presented  to  D.  On 
the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  MS. 
note  :  —  The  “  Essayist  ”  was 
edited  by  Wilfred  Whitten,  since 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  ”  Aca¬ 
demy  ”  (1897-1902),  and  Acting 
Editor  of  ”  T.  P.’s  Weekly  ” 
from  its  foundation  to  date.  A 
large  contributor  to  the  ”  Es¬ 
sayist  ”  was  E[dward]  V[errall] 
Lucas,  since  editor  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  works,  author  and  editor 
of  many  other  books,  and  now 
a  member  of  the  ”  Punch  ”  table. 
Jan.  1906. 


Quotation  from  Wm.  Penn. — 
Where,  in  Wm.  Penn’s  writings, 
is  the  passage  to  be  found  :  “A 
man  should  make  it  a  part  of  his 
religion  to  see  that  his  country 
is  well  governed  ”  ? — Edmund 
Harvey,  Suir  View,  Waterford, 
Ireland. 


jSfoj5. 


William  Penn  planted  in  Pennsylvania  the  seed  of 
modem  American  democracy.  It  contained  the  idea  that 
government  rests  with  the  consent  of  the  governed — that 
representation  is  based  upon  the  people  rather  than  property 
— that  counties  and  states  should  have  equal  representation, 
from  which,  in  time,  came  an  American  Senate — that  the 
legislative  should  be  endowed  with  instructions  from  their 
constituency  that  would  give  them  a  veto  upon  all  legis¬ 
lation,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Referendum  a  century 
before  Rousseau — that  there  should  be  a  body  of  legal 
learning  that  should  pronounce  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation.  Penn  also  planted  the  paternal  and  pro¬ 
prietary  idea,  which  was  protected  by  his  land  system,  his 
quit  rents,  and  his  private  business. 

David  Lloyd  propagated  the  former,  James  Logan, 
by  his  faithfulness  and  even  jealousy,  defended  the  latter. 
Lloyd  was  tireless  in  his  support  of  popular  rather  than 
property  representation,  James  Logan  saw  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  through  the  protection  to  property.  Lloyd 
held  that  the  right  of  government  rested  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  Logan  espoused  the  idea  of  the  divine 
right  to  rule,  resulting  either  from  inheritance  or  purchase. 

The  Welsh  Quakers,  led  by  the  Lloyds,  uprooted  Penn’s 
unformed  conception  of  the  Referendum  in  their  zeal  to 
secure  the  tax-levying  and  law-making  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people’s  representatives.  After  the  death  of  Thomas 
Lloyd,  David,  who  some  say  was  his  cousin,  became  a  leader 
in  this  effort. 

“  According  to  my  experience,”  David  Lloyd  writes, 
“  a  mean  [poor]  man  of  small  interest  [estate],  devoted  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust  and  duty  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  may  do  more  good  to  the  state,  than  a  richer  and 
more  learned  man,  who,  by  his  ill-tempered  aspiring  mind, 
becomes  an  opposer  of  the  constitution  by  which  he  should 
act.”  He  further  held  that  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  led  to  expect,  from  the  promises  made  by  Wilham  Penn, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  exercise  greater  liberties  than 
they  had  at  home.  He  insisted  that  the  Province  was  not 
settled,  as  other  colonies  were,  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
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Crown  or  of  any  private  man,  “  neither  was  it  peopled 
with  the  purges  of  English  prisons,  but  by  men  of  sobriety 
and  substance,”  who  came  chiefly  because  of  the  inducements 
offered  by  Penn’s  Frame  of  government.  Their  privileges 
were  granted  by  a  compact  between  the  Proprietor  and 
the  settlers,  and  no  one  party  to  the  compact  had  the  right 
to  change  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  The  Charter 
from  the  Crown  gave  certain  rights  to  the  Freemen,  which 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  freemen.* 

James  Logan  saw,  back  of  these  ideas,  a  dangerous 
man,  one  who,  could  he  have  his  own  way,  would  place 
the  Province  in  the  condition  England  was  under  during 
the  parliament  of  1641.  This,  he  says,  would  cause  the 
colony  to  decline  into  a  “  state,  very  little,  if  at  all  distant 
from  a  democracy  ;  a  proposal,  that  might  perhaps  not 
prove  displeasing  to  some  who  have  thought  that  England 
never  so  truly  knew  liberty  as  when  some  proceeded  so 
vigorously  in  rooting  up  of  there  grievances,  that  with  them 
they  rooted  up  the  Royal  Family,  and  afterwards  made 
themselves  the  greatest  grievance  the  nation  had  ever 
known. He  saw  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  as  led 
and  guided  by  David  Lloyd,  a  menace  to  what  he  called 
an  English  Constitution  ;  he  held  that  the  people  must 
not  be  invested  either  with  the  sole  power  of  legislation, 
or  an  approach  to  the  same.  These  views  of  Logan’s  were 
deepened  by  his  master’s  flnancial  condition,  brought  on 
by  the  dishonesty  of  the  Fords. 

These  fundamentally  different  conceptions  of  govern¬ 
ment  could  not,  when  espoused  by  James  Logan  from 
Ireland,  and  David  Lloyd  from  Wales,  avoid  friction.  This 
struggle  became  a  personal  one  ;  its  bitterness  has  turned 
many  away  from  a  sincere  study  of  the  development  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  Logan,  in  defence,  threw 
himself  behind  the  reputation  of  his  employer.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  that  ensued  deepened  the  shadow  that  hung  over  the 
advancing  years  of  the  Founder.  These  things  made  him 
like  unto  a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  faithful  and 
honest  service  of  Logan  to  Penn’s  private  interests  added 
weight  to  his  coloured  representations  of  affairs  in  the 
colony.  These,  with  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by 
the  return  of  his  wayward  son,  led  Penn  to  see  in  David 
Lloyd  the  secret  motives  of  an  enemy. 

*  Minutes  Penna.  Provincial  Council,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281. 
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David  Lloyd  was  bom  in  North  Wales,  county  of 
Montgomery,  parish  of  Manoron,  in  1656.  Thirty  years 
later  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  William  Penn’s  com¬ 
mission  as  Attorney-General.  From  certain  manuscript 
papers  which  he  had  copied,  that  were  of  a  legal  nature, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  was  educated  in  England. 
His  wife,  Sarah,  came  from  Circencester,  Gloucestershire. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  in  Chester  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania),  until  about  1700.  In  i68g  he  purchased  in  Chester, 
from  the  heirs  of  Neeles  Laerson,  a  considerable  tract  of  land, 
which  had  previously  held  an  uncertain  title,  a  part  of  it 
having  been  used  as  a  commons.  The  following  year,  he 
secured  permission  from  the  Council  to  lay  out  a  street  thirty- 
eight  feet  wide,  on  the  line  of  the  present  Second  Street,  from 
Chester  Creek  to  the  property  he  had  purchased.  These 
transactions  made  him  enemies,  some  claiming  that  he 
even  bought  the  Swedish  burying  ground,  which  was  not 
the  case.  He  represented  Chester  County  in  the  Assembly 
until  1700.  He  also  lived  on  Second  Street  in  Philadelphia, 
opposite  the  “  Slate  Roof  House,”  on  the  site  of  the  old 
cohee  house,  which  subsequently  became  the  location  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  Bank. 

It  is  probable  that  Lloyd  lost  his  wife,  Sarah,  a  few 
years  after  his  arrival.  In  1697,  he  married  Grace  Growden, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Growden,  of  Trevose,  Bucks  County. 
Their  only  son,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  nth' 
mo.  27th,  1697,  and  died  of  fright  when  about  four  years 
old.  This  sad  experience  was  occasioned  by  one  in  charge, 
who,  during  the  mother’s  absence,  placed  the  little  feUow 
in  a  dark  closet  for  punishment.  “  Grace  Lloyd,”  writes 
Penn,  “  bears  her  loss  with  sweet  Christian  fortitude.” 
He  was  unable,  in  this  connection,  to  see  how  her  husband 
could  have  such  a  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  him 
and  his  proprietary  plans. 

When  David  Lloyd  arrived  in  the  Province  in  1686, 
he  found  the  government  struggling  to  exercise  its  functions 
under  the  Frame  of  1682.  The  Assembly,  having  only  a 
veto  power  in  legislation,  was  busy  with  its  impeachment 
prerogative.  Nathaniel  More,  a  leading  magistrate,  had 
been  removed  from  office,  and  Patrick  Robinson,  Clerk  of 
the  County  Courts,  had  recently  been  before  the  Assembly, 
and,  when  called  to  answer  for  his  “  insolent  conduct,” 
threw  himself  in  a  rage  of  passion  upon  the  floor.  Within 
a  month  after  Lloyd’s  commission  as  Attorney-General 
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had  been  received,  he  was  established  in  the  place  of  Patrick 
Robinson.  The  following  year,  1687,  he  was  selected 
as  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  most  likely  it  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  Attorney-General  for  the  County. 
Robinson  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  He  became 
David  Lloyd’s  tireless  enemy.  Four  years  later  he  secured 
the  position  of  Attorney-General  for  the  County. 

David  Lloyd’s  most  natural  political  affiliations  were 
with  Thomas  Lloyd  and  the  Welsh  Quakers.  Penn’s  Frame 
provided  for  a  plural  executive  during  the  Proprietor’s 
absence.  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  ablest  man  and  most  polished 
scholar  in  the  Province,  favoured  a  central  executive. 
As  President  of  the  Council,  which  was  chosen  for  legislative 
purposes,  and  expected  to  exercise  judicial  functions,  Thomas 
Lloyd  was  unable  to  wield  any  executive  power.  David 
Lloyd  was  a  cheerful  supporter  of  this  view.  The  Lloyds 
displeased  the  Proprietary  by  permitting  the  repeal  of  a 
customs  duty  that  would,  in  after  years,  have  yielded  Penn 
a  handsome  income.  Doubtless,  this  was  largely  influential 
in  the  selection  of  Captain  Blackwell,  a  Puritan  from  New 
England,  for  Governor. 

This  selection  did  not  sit  comfortably  upon  the  shoulders 
of  men,  some  of  whom  had  been  whipped  at  the  cart-tail 
in  the  northern  towns.  The  Lloyds  felt  it  as  a  rebuke  to 
their  policy  of  favouring  the  people  and  the  infant  commerce. 
The  Welsh  were  the  most  outspoken  in  the  expression  that 
the  Proprietary  could  not  select  a  deputy  without  consulting 
the  'Freemen.  According  to  the  Frame,  twelve  members 
constituted  a  quorum  in  the  Council ;  Blackwell  could 
rarely  secure  more  than  five  or  six.  With  this  number  he 
set  about  passing  laws,  and  demanded  that  Thomas  Lloyd, 
as  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  should 
duly  ratify  them ;  Lloyd  refused,  saying  that  the  laws  were 
not  legally  made. 

Then  Blackwell  attempted  to  secure  possession  of 
the  seal,  but  the  Lloyds  outwitted  him.  At  the  following 
election  Thomas  Lloyd  was  re-elected  to  the  Council.  Black- 
well  refused  him  a  seat,  Lloyd  took  it.  Blackwell  adjourned 
the  Council  to  his  private  rooms,  and  attempted  to  impeach 
Thomas  Lloyd,  but  found  that  he  was  too  well  thought 
of  among  the  people. 

Failing  in  this,  Blackwell  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  David 
Lloyd.  He  demanded  from  him  the  papers  and  seal  that 
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he  had  failed  to  secure  from  his  chief,  and  the  documents 
of  the  Courts.  David  Lloyd  refused  to  comply  unless  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  magistrates.  Blackwell  and  his  four  or  five 
faithful  adherents  construed  this  reply  as  disrespectful 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Council.  For  this  he  was  not  only 
deprived  of  his  commission  as  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  but  was 
arrested  while  acting  as  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  Certain 
papers,  however,  he  refused  to  deliver,  sapng  that  he  was 
forbidden  by  Thomas  Lloyd.  Before  any  thing  further 
could  be  done,  Blackwell  was  removed  from  his  post,  which 
removal  he  accepted  with  gratitude,  saying  that  he  had  been 
most  unequally  yoked. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Blackwell  administration  filled 
the  public  mind  with  questions  upon  the  right  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  to  name  a  deputy  without  consulting  the  people. 
The  act  of  the  Crown  in  removing  the  government  of  the 
Province  from  the  control  of  William  Penn  and  appointing 
General  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  as  governor  for 
the  King,  quickly  dispelled  any  further  expression  upon 
such  a  revolutionary  subject.  The  Council  was  not  a  little 
awe-struck  at  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  new 
Governor.  The  Lloyds  were  nothing  daunted.  They  well 
knew  that  no  proprietary  colony  could  be  made  a  Royal 
one  without  a  writ  of  Quo  warranto,  which  the  keen-scented 
David  knew  had  not  passed.  Accordingly  they  acted 
as  if  the  advent  of  Fletcher  was  but  a  temporary  ruse  to 
frighten  the  “  assertive  ”  into  recognition  that  the  Crown  at 
least  could  appoint  a  governor. 

David  Lloyd  came  into  the  Assembly  from  Chester 
County  (1693)  the  same  year  that  Fletcher  became  governor. 
With  slight  intervals,  he  was  active  in  legislative  work  for 
thirty-six  years.  His  first  experiences  entitle  him  to  be 
called  the  father  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  Fletcher 
had  declared  that  the  old  laws  were  no  more  ;  they  had 
not  been  recorded,  or  sealed,  therefore  they  were  void. 
Lloyd  said  that  their  validity  depended  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Proprietary.  He  made  Col.  Markham 
acknowledge  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  that  203  laws 
had  been  made  in  Penn’s  time,  that  174  of  them  had  passed 
the  age  limit  of  five  years,  and  had  not  been  revoked  by 
the  Crown.  Then,  holding  up  the  copies,  he  asked,  “  Are 
these  true  copies  ?  ”  Markham,  the  Secretary,  consented. 
Said  Lloyd  : — 
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That  is  all  we  desire  ;  we  came  not  to  dispute  the  form  and  validity 
of  the  laws  for  want  of  a  seal  or  not  being  legally  published,  but  we  are 
here  to  decide  if  these  be  the  laws  or  not  ;  you  confess  it,  here  the  matter 
ends.  .  .  It  is  not  the  seal  that  gives  the  law  validity,  it  is  the  consent 

of  the  Governor,  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly.  If  we  submit  to  the 
injustice  of  losing  our  laws  for  the  want  of  a  seal  or  some  such  ceremony, 
what  must  we  expect  from  the  future  ?  Will  it  not  be  possible  for  every 
new  governor  to  annul  all  former  laws  because  he  finds  some  fancied  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  publishing  and  making  ?  So  great  are  the  evil  consequences 
of  this  matter,  that  if  it  is  yielded  now,  we  will  have  no  assurance  for  any 
permanency  for  our  laws  in  the  future.* 

Fletcher  and  Patrick  Robinson  made  a  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance,  but  their  cause  was  lost,  and  so  recognised  by  Lloyd 
when  they  rallied  about  the  one  law  in  reference  to  wrecks, 
which  they  feared  would  obstruct  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Admiralty  at  some  future  day.  “  Believe  me  that 
will  make  no  rub,”  said  Lloyd,  conscious  of  having  won  a 
victory  that  saved  to  Pennsylvania  the  best  that  Penn  gave 
her. 

If  Blackwell  had  been  unequally  yoked,  Fletcher  was 
far  more  so.  The  Assembly  gained  more  under  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Fletcher  said  there  would  be  no  past, 
the  old  laws  were  void,  they  would  start  new.  Lloyd  saved 
the  laws,  then  took  the  Governor  at  his  word.  He  led  the 
Assembly  to  assume,  without  any  constitutional  warrant 
other  than  Fletcher’s  word,  full  legislative  powers  to  adjourn 
and  convene  by  their  own  act,  under  the  storm  of  the 
Governor’s  invective.  This  was  their  first  experience  in 
the  liberty  of  almost  unfettered  legislative  freedom. 

Thus  the  Fletcher  administration  lost  to  the  Province 
much  of  the  Frame  of  1682.  When  the  Province  was  restored 
to  Penn,  and  Markham  made  deputy,  the  people  were  unable 
to  resume  the  old  order  of  things.  Lloyd  was  transferred 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Council,  because  it  was  thought 
that  there  would  be  the  future  seat  of  the  legislative  activity. 
This  brought  on  the  so-called  Markham’s  Frame,  and  led 
to  the  Concessions  granted  by  Penn  in  1701.  Lloyd  looked 
upon  this  as  a  great  step  in  advance,  Logan  considered 
it  the  source  of  all  the  troubles  that  ensued. 

William  Penn  and  J  ames  Logan  arrived  in  1699.  Patrick 
Robinson  was  removed  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Council, 
and  Logan  put  in  his  place.  Penn  found  the  Province 
deep  in  a  quarrel  with'»the  Vice- Admiralty  Court.  This 
had  been  instituted  by  the  order  of  the  Crown  through 

3  Minutes  Penna.  Provincial  Council,  vol.  i,  pp.  417,  421. 
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the  instnimentality  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland.  Lloyd 
declared  that  to  yield  to  a  Vice-Admiralty  Court  was  as 
bad  as  yielding  to  ship  money  in  Charles’s  time.  The 
people  believed  Lloyd.  Penn  saw  at  once  that  the  false 
representations  of  Col.  Robert  Quarry,  the  leader,  would 
cost  him  the  Province  unless  Lloyd  was  suppressed.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  before  he  sailed  from  England  that 
he  told  the  Board  of  Trade  that  Patrick  Robinson,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  was  not  of  his  making,  that  “  David  Lloyd,  a  Quaker, 
and  the  Attorney-General,  is  reputed  an  honest  man,  and 
the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  Province,  and  a  zealous  man  for 
the  Government,  none  that  know  him  will  deny,  he  having 
often  given  such  proof  in  cases  wherein  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  has  been  concerned. ”+ 

Having  arrived  in  the  Province  and  heard  Quarry’s 
reports,  and  received  letters  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Penn  could  no  longer  defend  Lloyd.  About  a  year  before 
Penn’s  arrival,  an  uncertificated  vessel  was  held  at  New 
Castle,  and  the  goods  taken  by  the  Marshall  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  owner,  in  his  distress,  made  the  mistake  of  going  to 
Markham  before  applying  to  Quarry  for  redress.  At  first 
Markham  made  an  honest  effort  to  have  the  matter  settled. 
Quarry  became  indignant  at  such  interference.  Markham 
then  refused  any  further  assistance.  Adams,  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  insisted  that  he  was  ruined  ;  health  and  credit 
were  gone.  The  people  became  incensed.  Lloyd  declared 
that  the  Marshall  had  not  received  his  commission  when  he 
seized  the  goods  ;  and  he  had  doubts  if  the  Vice- Admiralty 
had  been  legally  erected  at  the  time  the  merchandise  was 
taken.  He  further  advised  Anthony  Morris,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  to  issue  a  replevin  for  the  removal  of  the  goods 
from  the  Marshall’s  possession;  it  was  the  right  of  the  subject. 
Quarry  brought  the  case  into  the  Courts.  Lloyd,  as  Counsel 
for  the  merchant,  asked  the  Marshall,  in  the  examination, 
by  what  right  he  took  possession  of  these  goods.  The 
Marshall,  having  since  that  time  received  his  commission, 
promptly  shook  it  out  before  the  Court.  The  appended 
seal,  the  King’s  portrait,  and  the  little  tin  box  were  intended 
to  produce  an  effect.  To  counteract  this,  Lloyd  sarcas¬ 
tically  replied,  “  What  is  this  ?  Do  you  think  to  scare  us 
with  a  great  box  and  a  little  babie  ?  ’Tis  true  fine  pictures 
please  children,  but  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  at  such  a 
rate.”  Col.  Quarry  construed  this  into  treasonable  reflections 
*  MSS.  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  ii.,  p.  457. 
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upon  the  Crown.  His  representations  had  weight  in  England, 
and  an  order  was  received  demanding  the  removal  from  office 
of  Anthony  Morris  and  David  Lloyd,  unless  they  made 
satisfactory  reparation  to  Col.  Quarry.  Morris  did  this 
in  Quarry’s  presence  after  a  reprimand  from  the  Proprietor. 
But  David  Lloyd  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  begged 
the  liberty  to  plead  the  case  at  Westminster,  affirming 
that  this  Provincial  Court  of  Admiralty  had  assumed  to 
itself  more  authority  than  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England. 

Penn  was  under  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  affair  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  Lloyd  should  be  more 
compromising,  and  that  more  deference  and  consideration 
was  due  to  the  station  and  character  of  the  Proprietor.s 
He  had  a  meeting  in  his  own  rooms,  where  in  the  presence 
of  twelve  men  he  gave  Lloyd  an  opportunity  to  apologise 
to  Col.  Quarry.  Lloyd’s  refusal  was  reported  years  after¬ 
wards  by  Penn  to  Logan  as  very  foolish.  Four  charges 
were  brought  against  Lloyd,  (i.)  that  he  advised  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  issue  the  replevin  ;  (ii.)  that  he  acted  as  Attorney 
against  the  Admiralty’s  Marshall,  and  used  disrespectful 
words  against  the  King’s  seal  and  picture  ;  (iii.)  that  in 
open  Court  he  once  said  that  the  Admiralty  did  not  sit  at 
that  time  by  any  commission  from  the  King  ;  (iv.)  that  he 
had  said  that  those  who  encouraged  the  erection  of  a  Court 
of  Admiralty  were  greater  enemies  to  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  people  than  those  that  established  and 
encouraged  ship  money  in  Charles’s  time.  Witnesses 
were  caUed  to  prove  these  charges,  although  (iii.)  and  (iv.) 
were  made  before  the  commissions  to  the  Admiralty  had 
been  received.  Lloyd  asked  permission  to  put  his  defence 
in  writing.  Penn  told  him  that  this  was  not  his  trial  but 
an  examination  to  ascertain  if  what  was  laid  to  his  charge 
was  sufficient  to  suspend  him  from  representing  the  people 
in  Council.^  This  was  done,  and  Lloyd  never  sat  in  that 
capacity  again. 

From  the  time  that  Lloyd  was  expelled  from  the 
Council  until  Pennsylvania  became  a  Commonwealth, 
there  never  ceased  to  be  a  Proprietary  and  Anti-proprietary 
party.  Lloyd’s  friends  were  prompt  in  expressing  their 
disapproval  of  Penn’s  action.  Lloyd  was  immediately 
employed  by  the  Assembly  to  frame  its  bills,  and  was  elected 
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a  member  at  the  next  ensuing  election.  He  was  instrumental 
in  framing  the  petition  to  the  Proprietor  that  secured 
the  Concessions  of  1701.  This  petition  contained  many 
things  that  wounded  the  feelings  of  Pern.  It  asked  pro¬ 
tection  against  such  representatives  as  Penn  should  leave 
in  the  event  of  his  going  to  England — that  these  men  should 
be  of  character  and  substance — that  a  document  should 
be  given  protecting  the  landholders  against  Indian  claims, 
and  from  delays  in  confirming  and  granting  land  patents 
and  protections  from  “  the  Proprietor,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever.” 

Penn  hastily  granted  the  various  requests,  known 
since  as  the  Concessions  of  1701,  and  a  Charter  to  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  and  departed  for  Europe  feeling  that  Lloyd 
was  the  source  of  the  personal  reflections,  which  were  ag¬ 
gravated  by  Logan’s  interpretation.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  interpretation  is  what  kept  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  and  Anti-proprietary  feehng  alive  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Penn  himself.  Could  Logan  have  consistently 
followed  the  advice  he  gave  Penn  four  years  later,  after  the 
Proprietary’s  support  to  the  policy  Logan  framed  had 
begotten  the  issues  with  the  populace  that  Lloyd  headed, 
many  sad  misunderstandings  might  have  been  avoided. 
In  1705,  after  Penn  had  faithfully  followed  a  number  of 
Logan’s  suggestions,  the  Secretary  writes  as  foUows  :  “  Thou^ 
wast  large  in  thy  declarations  and  prints,  which,  by  their 
[the  settlers]  accepting  thy  proposals  altogether,  becomes 
a  part  of  the  contract  .  .  .  the  baseness  and  ingratitude 

of  some  ...”  which  is  here  enlarged  upon,  does 
not  change  the  fact  “  that  when  they  have  all  the  privileges 
they  at  first  contracted  for,  or  were  given  to  expect,  ’tis 
certain  they  have  no  more  than  their  due,  and  these  are  not 
so  much  to  be  accounted  acts  of  grace  as  performances  of 
a  covenant.”  At  that  time,  Lloyd  could  not  have  beheved 
that  such  sentiments  could  have  emanated  from  James 
Logan,  since  they  were  his  own  identical  opinions,  and 
the  basis  of  all  his  operations  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
towards  WiUiam  Penn  himself. 

Joseph  S.  Walton. 


To  be  concluded. 


(Beorge  Sb/0 


When  George  Fox  was  in  Ireland  in  1669,  as  he  was 
leaving  Limerick,  he  took  oif  his  silver  seal,  and,  with  his 
own  hands,  presented  it  to  a  Friend  named  Richard  Pierce, 
who  held  his  horse-bridle  as  he  mounted.* 

Richard  Pierce  died  in  1690,  and  the  seal  passed  to  his 
son,  Samuel  Pierce,  who  was  born  in  1685,  and  died  in 
1753,  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1723,  ,and  married  in  1748  to  William  Richardson, 
who  died  in  1780.  She  died  in  1791,  leaving  the  seal  to  her 
daughter,  Sarah,  born  in  1750,  and  married  in  1769  to 
James  Hill  Phillips.  He  died  in  1792,  but  his  widow, 
Sarah,  lived  until  1836,  in  the  Spring  of  which  year  she 
died,  aged  86  years.  The  writer  of  this  frequently  visited 
her  when  she  was  very  old,  blind,  and  bed-ridden.  She 
had  borne  thirteen  children,  and,  in  her  early  widowhood, 
had  made  a  present  of  the  seal  to  her  son,  Edward  Phillips, 
born  in  178^7.  He  was  a  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
young  man,  a  consistent  Friend,  and  much  valued  by  the 
members  of  Limerick  Meeting.  He  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  young  woman  of  the  same  type  of  character, 
named  Deborah  Fisher  (maternal  aunt  to  the  writer),  then 
of  Youghal,  but  who,  several  years  afterwards,  removed  to 
Limerick,  where  for  many  years  she  acceptably  held  the 
office  of  Elder  in  the  Monthly  Meeting.  A  short  time 
before  the  period  fixed  for  their  marriage,  Edward  Phillips 
contracted  fever,  of  which  he  died,  desiring,  within  a  very 
few  hours  of  his  end,  that  the  seal  should  be  given  as  a 
memorial  of  him  to  his  betrothed,  Deborah  Fisher,  who 
retained  it  in  her  possession  for  nearly  30  years,  when  she 
made  a  present  of  it  to  her  beloved  nephew,  Samuel  Alexan¬ 
der,  about  1844  or  1845,  and  it  has  never  been  out  of  his 
keeping  for  sixty  years  ! 

Samuel  Alexander. 

12th  month  7th,  1905,  within  three  days  of  completing  his 
87th  year  I 

^  In  George  Fox’s  Will,  dated  8th  month,  1688,  he  bequeaths  “  my 
seal,  G.  F.”  to  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Lower.  But  as  this  was  nineteen 
years  after  the  date  of  his  gift  to  Richard  Pierce,  it  is  evident  it  cannot 
be  the  same  seal. 
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The  righl  of  reprodnclioii  is  reserved. 


“  (puBfie^etrc  of  * 


The  fourth  number  of  the  Supplement  is  no  less  inter¬ 
esting  than  its  predecessors,  and  contains  some  aspects  of 
the  early  spread  of  the  Truth  not  dwelt  on  before.  The 
Westmorland  account  is  continued,  followed  by  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  South  Wales,  with  several  Addenda. 

The  reports  from  Westmorland  speak  of  more  than  one 
or  two  who  had  laboured  zealously  for  a  time  in  the 
service  of  truth,’’  but  who  had,  ^‘in  process  of  time,  for 
want  of  watchfullness,  run  out  into  things  Inconsistant  with 
the  proffession  of  truth.”  Of  one  we  read  that  ^^the  Lord 
was  with  him  while  he  kept  Close  to  his  power,”  but  that 
through  want  thereof,  he  became  much  darkned  and 
vailled.”  Of  another,  that  he  had  a  pretty  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  while  he  kept  litle  and  low,  the  lord  was  with 
him  .  .  .  but  growing  proud  of  his  gift,  grew  high  and 

exalted,  and  allso  Covetious.”  The  saddest  account  is  of 
Thomas  Ayrey,  of  Birkfield,  who  set  out  with  some  of 
those  who  first  were  called  forth  into  the  South.  He 
accompanied  John  Audland  through  Wales,  to  Bristol, 
Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  where  he  begun  to  jTainte,  and 
turned  homewarde,  and  left  John  Audland  alone.”  We  . 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  rest  of  the  story  : — 

This  poore,  jFainteing  man  returneing  home,  Endeovered  to  Appeare 
in  publike  testemony,  but  haveing  lost  the  power,  Could  not  be  borne. 
And  allthough  he  mostly  held  the  profession  of  Truth  in  frequenting 
jfriends  Meettings,  yett  a  very  weake  &  faithless  man  all  his  days  after. 
Could  suffer  nothing  for  truth,  for  when  like  to  sufer  for  keeping  Christs 
Comand  in  not  sweareing,  he  truckled  under,  and  tooke  an  oath  ;  when 
hke  to  suffer  for  Truths  Testemony  against  jfeighting  and  beareing 
outward  arms,  he  Consented  to  take  the  arms.  And  allso  when  like  to 
suffer  for  not  Conforming  to  the  Nationall  worshipe,  soe  undrly  was  he 
that  he  went  one  day  to  that  worshipe  to  prevent  suffering.  And  soe 
in  that  weake  and  unsenceable  Condition  went  to  his  grave.  Oh  I  that 
he  may  be  a  warneing  to  all  to  kepe  to  the  rocke,  Gods  power,  for  which 
end  this  is  recorded.® 

^  For  a  short  time  longer,  until  the  fifth  and  last  Supplement  of  this 
series  has  appeared,  subscribers  to  the  Historical  Society  may  obtain  the 
set  of  five  Supplements  for  ten  shillings  ($2. 50)  at  the  offices  of  the 
Society  at  Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. ;  1010  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia;  or  51  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

®  F.P.T.,  p.  266; 
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“  THE  FIRST  PUBLISHERS  OF  TRUTH." 


We  have  from  Kendal  another  description  of  the  cruel 
usage  meted  out  in  Oxford  to  two  young  women  from  that 
town,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  accounts  from 
Oxfordshire.  In  commenting  on  these  events  in  a  previous 
number  of  The  JOURNAL, 3  John  W.  Graham  remarks  that 
these  outrages  occurred  before  William  Simpson  marched 
through  the  city  naked,  for  a  sign.  Had  it  been  after  that 
strange  event,  we  might  have  excused  something  of  the 
violence  of  public  opinion.^'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
this  account  we  are  told  that  Elizabeth  Fletcher  had  herself 
gone  naked  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  as  a  sign  against 
that  Hippocreticall  profession  "  they  then  made  there.  She 
was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when  she  died,  and  she  is 
spoken  of  with  such  love  and  tenderness  that  she  stands 
before  us  to-day  filled  with  wisdome  to  devide  the  word 
aright,  and  greatly  exemplary  in  her  vertueous,  Inocent,  and 
Chaste  Conversation.'' 

Edward  Bourne,  writing  from  Worcestershire,  gives 
long  and  interesting  accounts  of  visits  paid  by  Thomas 
Goodaire  and  Richard  Farnsworth,  and  of  the  persecutions 
that  followed.  He  also  mentions  a  visit  from  George  Fox, 
and  describes  a  discourse  which  he  himself  had  with 
G.F.  ^^Hee  was  Instrumental!,"  he  says,  ^Gn  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  mightyly  to  help  mee,  and  to  Confirme  and 
establish  mee  in  the  eternall  truth.  I  loved  his  Company, 
and  to  bee  wth  :  him  and  to  heare  him,  and  His  memoriall 
is  blessed  to  many." 

Benjamin  Bealing's  list  does  not  contain  any  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  First  Publishers"  in  Yorkshire,  but 
various  accounts  and  testimonies  have  been  copied  from 
early  manuscripts  belonging  to  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing.  In  connection  with  these  accounts  we  may  refer  our 
readers  to  the  lectures  on  ^‘The  Rise  of  Quakerism  in 
Yorkshire,"  by  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  published  in  his 
Essays  and  Addresses,  and  particularly  to  the  map  and  the 
short  biographies  in  the  Appendices. 

We  hope  that  the  many  biographical  notes  which  are 
so  ably  contributed  by  Norman  Penney  may  some  time  be 
collected  as  a  nucleus  of  a  Quaker  biographical  dictionary. 

Lucy  F.  Morland. 


3  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 


<5arf;p  (THinufee  of  (ttlofton  Qtlonfpp  (Woe^ing, 

^orfie^tw. 


Malton  Monthly  Meeting  was  settled  by  1669.  The 
earliest  Minute-Book  I  have  seen  begins  in  loth  Mo.,  1694, 
but  there  are  some  entries  in  it  (undated  as  to  the  year)^ 
which  were  evidently  copied  from  an  earlier  book.  These 
entries  are  as  follows  : — 

“  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month. 

“  wee  being  met  together  waiting  to  see  wherin  wee 
might  serve  the  Lord  and  one  another,  George  Smith  of 
wrellton  declared  amongst  us  his  purpose  of  taking  to  wife 
Jane  Vassey  of  the  marishes  widow  &  was  desired  to  bring 
in  a  certificate  to  the  next  monthly  meetting  of  the  consent 
of  relations,  a  due  provision  for  the  fatherlesse  children  which 
being  promised  after  due  consideration  of  other  conseames 
wee  parted.” 

“  the  second  day  of  the  sixt  month. 

“  wee  being  met  together  waiting  to  see  wherin  wee  might 
serve  the  Lord  and  one  another  in  the  truth  Georg  Smith 
the  second  time  declared  amongst  us  his  purpose  of  takings 
his  wife  but  refusing  to  give  satisfaction  to  friends  concerning 
the  settlement  of  childrens  portions  wee  could  give  no  certifi¬ 
cate  of  unity  with  them  nor  consent  to  them  :  but  after 
consideration  of  other  concemes  wee  departed.” 

“the  6  day  of  the  7th  month. 

“friends  being  met  together  to  wait  to  see  wherin  they 
might  serve  the  Lord  and  one  another,  it  was  found  that 
Mary  the  wife  of  William  Ruston  in  consideration  of  her 
husbands  weaknesse  had  received  five  shillings.” 

“  the  4  day  of  the  8  month. 

“friends  being  met  together  to  wait  to  see  wherin  they 
might  serve  the  Lord  and  one  another,  finding  no  businesse 
of  outward  conserne  worth  the  recording  departed.” 

“the  fifth  day  of  the  9  month. 

“friends  met  together  but  not  finding  bussinesse  of 
outward  consceme  departed.” 
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OuaRer  (B^corSe. 

Concluded  from  page  i8. 


Previous  to  the  days  of  railways,  when  roads  were  bad 
and  communication  difficult  and  expensive,  Friends  did  not 
often  go  far  from  home.  Heads  of  families,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  sons  and  daughters,  would  occasionally  go  to 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  but  we  can  see  by  the  intermarriages 
of  families  that  acquaintanceship  and  society  were  generally 
limited  to  those  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thus,  in  a  county,  the  centre  of  a  Monthly  Meeting, 
we  find,  say,  half  a  dozen  families  whose  members  were 
continually  intermarrying.  In  the  County  Wexford,  for 
instance,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  comer  of  the  island,  there 
were  the  families  of  Davis,  Woodcock,  Sparrow,  Martin,  Poole, 
Sandwith,  Goff,  and  Chamberlin,  who  married  and  inter¬ 
married  again  and  again.  Cork  people  married  Cork  people, 
and  so  it  was  in  Limerick  and  in  Waterford,  to  a  degree 
which  nowadays  we  do  not  realise.  Marriages  between 
Ulster  and  Munster  were,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  very 
uncommon.  Dublin,  naturally,  was  a  kind  of  meeting- 
point,  and  its  importance  as  the  capital,  and  being  the 
seat  of  the  largest  Monthly  Meeting,  led  to  many  marriages 
there  of  couples  of  whom  one  at  least  resided  in  the  country. 
The  old  rule  of  not  allowing  second  cousins  to  be  passed 
for  marriage  of  course  very  much  limited  choice.  So  many 
in  that  relationship  have  been  united  since  the  rule  was 
relaxed  that,  we  may  take  it,  if  such  alteration  had  not  taken 
place,  a  dead  lock  and  a  break  up  would  have  occurred. 
While  the  change,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  allowing  first  and 
second  cousins^  also  to  marry,  can  hardly  be  regretted,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latitude  sanctioned  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting  as  regards  first  cousins  may  continue  to  be  forbidden 
in  this  country  .5  All  are  agreed  that  as  regards  consanguinity 

*  What  we  in  /A *5  com understand  by  this  term,  is  the  relationship 
between  a  person  and  the  child  of  his  first  cousin.  In  England  it  would, 

I  beheve,  be  written  “first  cousins  once  removed.”  The  context 
indicates  that  two  relaxations  of  the  rule  were  made  (i.)  allowing  second 
cousins,  (ii.)  allowing  first  and  second  cousins  (first  cousins  once 
removed)  to  be  passed  for  marriage. 

s  The  Minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  1883  on  this  subject, 
is  as  follows  : — “  This  Meeting  concludes  to  rescind  the  regulations 
heretofore  existing,  disallowing  the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  In  coming 
to  this  judgment,  w'e  feel  called  upon  to  record  our  strong  feeling  that 
such  marriages  are  highly  inexpedient  and  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able,  discouraged  amongst  us.” 
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a  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  and,  if  the  Churches  are 
to  exist  and  intervene  in  such  matters  at  all,  probably 
the  present  rule  in  this  country  had  better  be  left  unaltered. 

Sketches,  however  short,  of  the  pedigrees  of  Irish 
Friends’  families,  would  soon  exhaust  the  limits  of  a  paper 
like  the  present.  But,  in  the  briefest  manner,  notices  may 
perhaps  be  given  of  a  few. 

The  oldest  family  we  have  amongst  us  is  that  of  the 
Macquillans.  They  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Fiacha 
MacUillan,  younger  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  ; 
and  their  ancestors,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth,  were  kings  of  Ulidia,  and 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth,  of  Dalriada. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Dunluce  Castle  belonged  to 
them  ;  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  MacDonnells  of  the  Hebrides.  Constant 
wars  took  place  between  these  two  clans,  resulting  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Macquillans  from  their  domains,  which 
were  finally  transferred  by  James  I.  to  his  favourites,  and 
to  those  English  adventurers,  who  had,  in  money  and 
person,  contributed  to  the  driving  out  of  the  old  proprietors. 
One  of  the  McDonnells  married  a  daughter  of  Edward ' 
Macquillan  (who  was  born  in  1503),  and  though  the  male 
line  descended  through  her  brother,  a  claim  was,  with 
some  colour,  made  to  the  right  of  possession  in  this  way. 

Richard  Macquillan  (bom  1670)  settled  at  Bannbridge, 
where  he  and  his  descendants  during  the  seventeenth 
century  maintained  an  honourable  standing,  though  bereft 
of  their  ancestral  estates. 

The  war  of  1698  scattered  the  family,  and  left,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  one  representative  of  the  family, 
who  resided  at  Lurgan. 

Of  the  two  sons  surviving  in  1790,  one  removed  to 
America  and  the  other  to  Leinster,  the  final  settlement 
being  at  Great  Clonard,  near  Wexford. 

Charles  Macquillan  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  embrace 
Protestantism.  His  two  younger  sons  followed  his  example, 
but  his  elder  children  declined  to  do  so.  His  daughter, 
Mary,  went  to  Spain,  and  became  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  the 
Queen.  She  left  some  property  to  her  Irish  relatives.  Her 
two  elder  brothers  kept  loyal  to  King  James  II.  and  were 
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at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  One  was  killed  there  and  the 
other,  James  Ross  Macquillan,  joined  the  Irish  Brigade 
in  the  service  of  France.  His  son,  Louis,  died  in  1765, 
and  left  his  property,  said  to  be  considerable,  to  his  Irish 
relatives.  The  then  representative,  Ephraim  Macquillan, 
had  married  a  wealthy  Quaker  lady  of  the  Hoope  family 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  was  prospering  as  a  linen 
merchant.  He  gave  up  his  business,  and  went  to  France 
to  secure  the  property  left  him,  but  was  treacherously  seized 
and  imprisoned  as  a  spy,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  by 
outrage,  it  was  understood,  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  his  lawful  estate.  He  got  home  broken 
in  health  and  spirits,  having  been  robbed  of  all  his  papers 
and  family  genealogies  and  records  (said  to  have  been  as 
long  as  the  third  chapter  of  Luke)  which  he  had  taken  with 
him  to  establish  his  claim. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Macquillan  family,  including 
the  most  romantic  adventures  of  Edward  Macquillan  in 
France,  was  written  and  published  by  the  late  Maria  Webb 
in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  (vol.  vii.,  p.  172). 

From  Lancashire  came  the  families  of  Barcroft  and 
Haydock.  In  a  record  of  the  seats  in  the  parish  church 
of  Burnley,  “Evan  Haidocke,  gentleman,  occupied  seat 
no.  2  in  the  South  syde  of  the  Middle  Alley,”  and  Robert 
Barcroft  de  Barcroft  seat  no.  3. 

Some  of  the  Haydock  family  remained  Catholics,  and 
we  read  in  the  Haydock  Papers,  a  Catholic  book,  of  how 
“  Wilham  Haydock  of  the  Tagg,  the  second  son  of  George, 
through  some  unaccountable  cause  was  brought  up  a  Quaker. 
His  wife,  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  another  Quaker,  James 
Eccles,  of  Woodplumpton,  was  happily  a  staunch  Catholic,” 
and,  further  on,  that  “  Richard  Eccles  offered  his  nephew, 
George  Haydock,  an  estate  called  Crow  Trees,  then  worth 
£300  per  annum  if  he  would  become  a  Quaker,  but  in  vain.” 
There  is  a  life  of  Roger  Haydock,  an  early  Friend,  a  member 
of  this  family ;  ^  another  of  the  same  name,  doubtless 
a  descendant,  died  in  the  spring  of  1903,  aged  ninety-four 
years,  famous  as  the  salesman  of  over  100,000  Bibles.  The 
Haydocks  were  amongst  the  earliest  Friends  who  settled 


*  Roger  Haydock  (Haydocke,-  Haddock)  lived  at  Penketh  in  Lanca¬ 
shire.  The  Collection  of  his  Christian  Writings,  etc.,  was  edited  by  John 
Fieldj  and  published  in  1700.  R.  H.  died  in  1696.  [Eds.] 
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in  Ireland,  one  family  in  Antrim,  and  another  at  Stangmore, 
Dungannon.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  in  the  books 
as  Haddock,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  variation 
in  the  value  of  the  vowel  sometimes  met  with  north  of  the 
Boyne. 

The  Barcroft  family  have  a  fine  old  pedigree  coming 
down  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Gilbert  de 
Berecrofte  is  the  first  we  hear  of,  and  the  name  varies  from 
Brerecroft  to  Bearcroft,  Bercroft,  and,  finally,  Barcroft. 

William  Barcroft  was  a  Major  in  the  Parliamentary 
Army,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  Cromwell.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  offered  by  Cromwell,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
an  estate  near  Athlone  ;  but  he,  having  become  a  Friend, 
while  the  matter  was  pending,  refused  the  offer  on  con¬ 
scientious  grounds,  as  he  could  not  accept  what  had  been 
acquired  by  the  sword.  The  estate  was  then,  it  is  said, 
given  to  the  next  in  command,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Castlemaine  (of  the  Handcock  family).  It  was  said 
to  have  been  worth  £14,000  per  annum  in  1783. 

Major  Barcroft  was  twice  married,  but  his  first  wife 
was  drowned  with  her  five  children  when  crossing  to  Ireland 
to  join  her  husband. 

The  charming  old  name  of  Ambrose  has  been  a  family 
name  amongst  the  Barcrofts  for  a  long  time. 

For  much  information,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  family  pedigree  on  parchment,  I  am  indebted  to  Miss' 
Barcroft,  of  The  Glen,  Newry,  whose  father,  Henry  Barcroft,^ 
is  the  present  head  of  the  family. 

The  Nicholsons  are  well  known,  especially  in  Ulster. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  family,  the  first  to  come 
to  Ireland  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  who  arrived 
in  1588/9,  and  was  alleged  to  have  been  married  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter  of  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  beheaded  in  1572  in  consequence 
of  his  rebellion  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Their  son  was  John  Nicholson,  of  Cranagill,  who  lost 
his  life  (as  did  his  father)  in  the  disturbances  in  1641.  The 
record  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  1641,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  the  Rebels  came 
at  night  to  Toulbridge  and  murdered  the  family.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  hearing  the  noise,  got  up  with  her  young  sony  and  lay  down  on 
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the  floor  of  an  unoccupied  room,  concealing  her  child  under  her.  When 
the  rebels  entered  the  room  they  thought  she  was  dead — that  some  of 
their  party  had  killed  her.  On  passing,  one  of  them  wounded  her,  but 
not  mortally,  and,  supposing  they  had  killed  the  entire  family,  they  went 
down  to  feast  and  carouse  in  the  kitchen.  After  some  time  she  got  up, 
and  with  her  son  escaped  from  the  house,  almost  destitute  of  clothes. 

It  is  said  she  was  assisted  to  escape  from  the  house  through  the  fidelity 
of  a  servant,  who  concealed  her  behind  some  brushwood  until  the  Rebels 
had  departed.  Endeavouring  to  reach  the  nearest  seaport,  and  when 
about  five  miles  from  home,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  dragoon  officer  of 
the  English  Army,  who,  seeing  she  was  one  of  the  distressed  Protestants, 
pitied  her  situation,  gave  his  cloak  to  wrap  about  her,  took  her  up  behind 
him  on  his  horse,  and  took  her  to  Newry,  the  seaport  she  wished  to  reach, 
from  whence  she  sailed  to  England  and  remained  there  till  her  son  was 
of  age.  She  told  him  of  the  property  belonging  to  him'  in  Ireland,  and 
advised  him  to  go  and  claim  it,  which  he  did,  but  only  succeeded  in 
getting  a  small  part. 

His  name  was  William  Nicholson,  and  he  is  known 
in  the  record  as  “  William  the  Quaker.”  The  daughters 
of  the  Nicholsons  intermarried  with  Brownlowes,  Richard¬ 
sons,  Robsons,  Bells,  Clibborns,  Allens,  Hobsons,  Beales, 
Pikes,  Abbotts,  Greers,  Murrays,  Lambs,  Malcomsons, 
and  others,  so  that  if  the  descent  from  the  Percys  can  be 
established,  a  noble  and,  perhaps,  royal  descent  may  be 
claimed  by  not  a  few  amongst  us. 

Brigadier-General  John  Nicholson,  who  fell  at  the 
storming  of  Delhi  in  1857,  was  a  member  of  this  family. 

The  Fishers  were  one  of  the  few  English  families  that 
came  from  London.  Reuben  Fisher  was  a  surgeon  of  the 

Borough,  Southwark,  and  married  Joan  - .  Their  son, 

Reuben,  came  to  visit  his  sister,  Martha,  who  lived  in  Youghal. 
He  was  then  a  gay  young  man  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  wore  scarlet  velvet  breeches,  and  so  forth.  His 
sister,  Martha,  had  been  a  Friend  for  some  time,  having 
been  convinced  by  the  dying  expressions  of  Deborah  Sand- 
ham,  whom,  it  is  beheved,  she  attended  in  her  last  illness, 
in  1695.  He  rode  before  his  sister  on  the  same  horse,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days,  to  the  Province  Meeting  in 
Cork,  where  he  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  Friends’  meeting,  at  which  he  was  convinced. 
He  became  attached  to  Margaret  Shute,  and  the  following 
minute  of  the  Meeting,  referring  to  their  proceedings,  will 
illustrate  the  deference  that  it  was  expected  young  people 
should  pay  to  their  parents’  views  in  matrimonial  matters : — 
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Reuben  Fisher  and  Margaret  Shute,  both  of  this  place,  have  laid 
their  intentions  of  marriage  before  us,  and  after  being  asked  the  usual 
questions,  they  were  referred  to  the  Province  Meeting  for  further  proce¬ 
dure.  But  in  regard  their  proceedings  have  been  a  little  irregular  in 
that  they  had  not  the  young  woman's  father’s  consent  fully  before  they 
were  entangled  in  their  affections  with  each  other.  They  are  advised, 
which  they  condescend  to,  to  draw  up  something,  each  of  them,  con¬ 
demning  themselves  therein,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  The 
mother  of  the  young  woman,  being  present,  gives  her  free  consent,  and 
her  father  gives  way  to  it  though  in  a  cross  to  his  will. 

They  were  married  and  had  ten  children.  Reuben 
Fisher  was  a  consistent  Friend,  and  continued  so  all  his 
life. 

His  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Thomas  Harvey,  and 
the  name  of  Reuben  has  come  down  amongst  both  the 
Fishers  and  Harveys  to  the  present  day.  The  Fishers 
intermarried  with  the  families  of  Godfrey,  Clarke,  Dennis, 
Hillary,  Brown,  Edmundson,  Abell,  and  O’Callaghan, 
and  though  they  had  lengthy  families,  the  name  is  now — 
amongst  Friends — ^nearly  extinct. 

The  O’Callaghan  marriage  is  an  instance  of  the  union 
of  a  family  of  English  extraction  with  a  Celtic  clan.  Such, 
though  not  numerous,  occurred  occasionally.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  O’Callaghans  was  Dromaneen  Castle,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater,  near  Mallow,  and  it  is  related  of  one 
of  the  family  that  he  was  of  a  very  domineering  disposition, 
exercising,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  nearly  absolute 
authority  over  his  vassals,  and  frequently,  for  very  slight 
offences,  having  them  hanged  at  his  hall  door. 

John  Goodbody  came  from  Yorkshire  in  Cromwell’s 
army.  He  settled  at  Ballywill,  King’s  County.  He  joined 
Friends,  and  frequently  appears  by  their  records  to  have 
suffered  imprisonment  at  Philipstown  for  refusing  to  pay 
tithes.  One  of  such  records  is  as  follows  : — 

Edward  Taverner  and  John  Goodbody,  who  were  imprisoned  in 
the  year  1671  in  Phihpstown  by  writs  of  Excommunicato  capiendo, 
were  kept  close  prisoners  about  nineteen  months  and  three  weeks,  and 
for  one  month  were  put  in  a  nasty  stinking  dungeon  with  two  condemned 
thieves  (all  through  the  cruelty  of  William  Cardwell,  gaoler),  who,  in  the 
time  of  their  restraint,  have  suffered  great  loss  of  outward  things. 

The  Goff  family  are  descended  from  a  Puritan  Divine, 
named  Stephen  Goff,  who  was  rector  of  Hanmer,  in  Sussex. 
His  son,  William,  joined  the  Parliamentary  army  as  a 
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quarter-master,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Major-General.  He  married  a  daughter  of  General 
Whalley,  a  cousin  of  Cromwell’s.  His  name  is  one  of  those 
that  appear  on  the  death  warrant  of  King  Charles  I.,  and 
after  the  restoration  he  suffered  proscription  and  exile  in 
New  England.  He  became  a  refugee,  and  his  wanderings 
and  escapes  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  readable, 
but  unartistic  book,  called.  The  Regicides.  The  two  families 
of  Goff  and  Gough  are  both  descended  from  this  General 
Goff.  The  former  resided  at  Horetown  House,  in  County 
Wexford.  The  daughters  of  Jacob  and  Eliza  Goff  married 
into  the  families  of  Lecky,  Forbes,  Sparrow,  Wakefield, 
Penrose,  Lanphier,  Edmundson,  Pike,  and  Fennell.  The 
youngest  daughter,  Dinah  Wilson  Goff,  did  not  marry ; 
she  was  the  writer  of  that  vivid  sketch  of  the  scenes  in  1798, 
through  which  her  father  and  a  number  of  his  family  passed. 
It  is  entitled.  Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers, 
and  all  should  read  it  who  have  not  already  done  so. 

The  other  branch  of  the  family  (Gough)  settled  in  the 
North  of  England.  James  Gough  was  the  author  of  the 
weU-known  arithmetic.  His  son,  John,  came  to  Ireland 
in  1740,  and  married  Hannah  Fisher.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  his  penmanship  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  books  of  the 
Meeting.  It  was  Charles  Gough,  a  member  of  this  family, 
who  was  lost  on  Helvellyn,  and  whose  death  was  the  subject 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  beautiful  poem,  commencing  : — 

I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn. 

The  Pike  family  was  resident  in  Devonshire  at  a  very 
early  date.  There  was  a  branch  also  at  Ilford,  in  Essex, 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Richard  Pike,  of  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  was  born  in  1598.  He  had  considerable  estates 
in  that  county,  a  portion  of  which  he  offered  to  settle  on 
his  son,  Richard  Pike,  of  Sarsfield  Court,  Co.  Cork,  bom  at 
Newbury  in  1622,  the  first  of  his  family  who  settled  in 
Ireland,  provided  he  returned  to  England  and  resided  on 
the  estate  there.  It  is  also  said  that  another  condition 
was  that  he  should  renounce  the  Quaker  principles  which 
he  had  adopted. 

This  Richard  had  come  to  Ireland  in  1648  as  a  corporal 
in  a  troop  of  Horse.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  that  prevailed  of  paying  the  soldiers 
at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished,  he  was  given  Sarsfield 
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Court,  four  miles  from  Cork,  as  an  allotment  of  land  for 
arrears  of  pay.  He  was  converted  to  Quakerism  through 
the  preaching  of  Edward  Burrough  about  1655,  and  left 
the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  his  land  was  taken  from  him. 
He  then  settled  at  Kilcreagh,  seven  miles  west  of  Cork, 
and,  later,  in  the  city,  where  he  died  in  1688. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  name  of  Pike  which  is 
of  interest.  It  is  said  that  the  true  name  of  the  family 
was  not  Pike  but  Montgomery ;  that,  on  an  occasion, 
the  household  was  attacked,  and  the  old  man  put  in  deadly 
peril  for  his  life,  but  his  son  made  such  a  stout  defence 
and  used  his  weapon,  a  pike,  with  such  effect,  that  the 
assailants  were  driven  off  and  the  danger  averted.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  nick-name  of  Pike  was  given,  and  remained 
in  substitution  for  the  real  name  of  Montgomery. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  youthful  scion  of  the 
stock  has  been  named  Cecil  Montgomery  Pike. 

The  Pikes  intermarried  with  the  families  of  Watson, 
Pirn,  Nicholson,  Robinson,  Wight,  Clibborn,  Chaytor, 
Hill,  Roberts,  and  others.  Joseph  Pike,  the  son  of  Richard 
Pike,  was  associated  with  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
by  William  Penn,  and  received  a  grant  of  10,000  acres,® 
which  was  organised  under  the  name  of  Pikeland  Township, 
and,  in  1838,  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Pikeland. 
These  lands  passed  by  bequest  to  the  heirs  of  Richard 
Pike,  son  of  Joseph  Pike,  and  were  eventually  sold  in  small 
lots.  Numbers  of  Friends  from  Ireland  settled  there. 

Roger  Webb  was  born  at  Dunmurry,  Co.  Antrim, 
in  1622.  His  parents  were  Edward  and  Margaret  Webb, 
and  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Adam  Snocroft,  of  Ratford 
Green,  in  Lancashire. 

He  was  a  Wheelwright  or  Turner  by  trade,  and  settled 
near  Lurgan.  Roger  Webb  was  one  of  the  first  Friends 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is  said  that  the  first  Monthly  Meeting 
in  this  country  was  held  in  his  house.  In  those  days, 
before  regular  Meeting  Houses  were  built,  marriages  were 
frequently  celebrated  at  Friends’  houses,  and  the  records 
show  that  not  a  few  took  place  at  Roger  Webb’s  house, 

«  D.  is  in  possession  of  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  500  acres,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  from  Penn’s  land-commissioners  to  Joseph 
Pike,  in  1704/5.  It  bears  the  signatures  of  Edward  Shippen,  Griffith 
Owen,  Thomas  Story,  and  James  Logan,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  very 
fine  seal  in  a  brass  case  with  glass  front  and  back.  [Eds.] 
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and  after  his  death  at  the  house  of  his  widow,  Ann  Webb.  His 
name  also  frequently  appears  amongst  those  who  suffered 
fine  and  imprisonment,  generally  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes 
or  to  swear.  Thus,  in  1662, 

Roger  Webb,  being  constable,  was  called  at  the  Sessions  at  Ardmagh 
to  give  in  presentments,  and  because  (for  conscience  sake)  he  would  not 
swear  was  fined  by  (Sir)  George  Atkinson  in  forty  shillings,  for  which 
the  Sheriffs  took  from  him  a  horse  worth  forty  five  shillings. 

And,  again,  in  1675, 

Roger  Webb,  and  eleven  friends  more,  because,  for  conscience 
sake,  they  could  not  swear,  were  fined  by  John  Reily,  seneschal,  at  a  court- 
leet  at  Lurgan  ;  for  the  fines  they  had  goods  taken  from  them  worth 
five  pounds  six  shillings.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  said  John 
Reily,  having  sold  some  part  of  the  aforesaid  goods,  sat  down  in  a  room 
to  drink  with  the  man  and  woman  who  had  bought  them,  and,  rising 
up  to  go  out,  he  fell  down  and  became  speechless,  and  within  two  days 
died. 

Roger  Webb  was  one  of  those  early  Friends  in  this 
country — and  there  were  not  a  few  of  them — ^from  whom 
are  descended,  counting  those  in  the  female  as  well  as  the 
male  line,  many  hundreds  of  our  members  who  are  living 
at  the  present  time. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  how  descendants  have  thus 
multiplied  is  found  in  the  Sharpless^  family,  the  original 
parents  of  whom  left  England  for  America  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society.  A  reunion  was  recently  held  at  the 
place,  still  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  family,  where 
the  original  settlement  was  made,  and  a  book  has  been 
published  giving  an  account  of  the  occasion,  and  many 
of  the  names  of  descendants  of  those  who  sprung  from  these 
early  settlers.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  total  of  their  descendants  now  living  amounts 
to  about  14,000. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  recounting  in  any  detail 
particulars  of  other  Irish  Quaker  families. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  but  one  family  of  each  name  is  to  be  found 
in  the  records  ;  a  fact  which  greatly  facilitates  the  tracing 
of  descents. 


9  See  Genealogy  of  the  Sharpless  Family,  descended  from  John  and 
Jane  Sharpies,  Settlers  near  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  16S2,  etc.,  compiled 
by  Gilbert  Cope,  1887,  4to,  pp.  1333.  This  is  in  D.  [Eds.] 
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Some  of  the  exceptions  are 


Allen 
Baker 
Bell 

Chapman 

Davis 

Hill 

Hughes 

Ne^e 


of  Ulster,  and  of  Cork,  and  Dublin, 
of  Dublin,  and  of  Clonmel, 
of  Queen’s  Co.,  and  of  Ulster, 
of  Ulster,  and  of  Leinster, 
of  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Birr,  of  Cork, 
of  Clonmel,  and  of  Co.  Wexford, 
of  Limerick,  and  of  Ulster, 
of  Clonmel,  and  of  Ulster, 
of  Queen’s  Co.,  and  of  Christianstown. 
Richardson  of  Ulster,  of  Leinster,  and  of  Lirherick. 
Roberts  of  Queen’s  Co.,  and  of  Waterford. 

Robinson  of  Cotherstone,  and  of  Pardshaw. 

Russell  of  Carlow,  and  of  Westmeath. 

Thompson  of  Queen’s  Co.,  of  Carlow,  of  Co.  Wexford, 

and  of  Ulster. 

Taylor  Eight  apparently  distinct  families. 

Wilson  Two  in  Leinster. 

Wood  of  Cork,  and  of  Ulster. 

Sixteen  names  in  all  out  of  a  total  209  families  of 
which  digests  have  been  made.  Two  hundred  and  nine, 
however,  is  not  exhaustive,  and  if  every  name  at  present 
represented  on  our  roll  of  membership  were  included, 
the  total  would  be  increased  perhaps  to  250,  but  some 
of  these  are  families  now  extinct  in  the  male  line. 


But  some  one  will  ask,  “  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  ? 
What  advantage  can  we  derive  from  the  study  of  genealogy  ? 
What  does  it  matter  whether  we  are  descended  from  Crom¬ 
wellian  soldiers  or  Irish  kernes.  Does  it  make  any  real 
difference  whether  we  trace  an  ancestry  back  to  Norman 
spears  or  humble  husbandmen  ?  ” 

Such  questions  are  not  difficult  to  answer. 

Man,  left  alone  to  his  own  unaided  exertions,  is  one 
of  the  poorest  of  God’s  creatures.  In  cases  which  have 
been  discovered,  of  human  beings  who  have  been  lost  in 
the  wilds,  and  who  have  either  grown  up,  or  for  a  long 
period  been  left  to  exist  on  their  own  resources,  the  result 
has  been  an  animal  bereft  of  intelligent  speech,  wild,  ignorant, 
debased,  and  degraded,  shunning  his  fellow  creatures, 
devoid  of  character,  of  dignity,  of  manhood.  This  condition 
is  the  result  of  not  having  gained  from  his  fellow-men 
the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  and  handed  down 
from  countless  generations  of  ancestors.  With  a  brute 
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beast  it  is  not  so.  A  dog  that  has  grown  up  without  mixing 
with  other  dogs  acquires  apparently  all  kinds  of  dog  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  his  well-being,  and  savage  or  other  animals, 
once  old  enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  appear  to  come 
to  maturity  and  completeness  by  natural  development 
of  their  innate  faculties.  Man,  alone,  or  in  a  very  much 
greater  degree  than  other  animals,  requires  for  his  full 
development  the  companionship  of  his  fellows  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  common  stock  of  their  knowledge.  The  present 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  the  accumulated  knowledge 
that  has  come  down  from  the  past,  and  to  which  the  living 
generation  has  added,  perhaps,  just  a  little.  Let  any 
of  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  added  to  the  store  that  we 
received,  for  safe  keeping,  from  our  parents  ;  how  much 
richer  are  we  going  to  leave  the  world  for  our  having  been 
in  it  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  humiliating  to  think  that  the 
greatest  efforts  of  some  of  the  most  cultivated  amongst 
us  are  given  to  the  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  thoughts 
and  copy  the  actions  of  those  who  lived  long  ago  ?  But 
as  the  advancing  tide,  though  it  seems  to  recede,  continually 
advances,  man’s  knowledge  is,  in  the  main,  continually 
progressing.  There  have  been  many  lost  arts  and  much 
lost  knowledge,  for  the  want  of  which  the  world  is  the  poorer, 
but  it  is  by  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  past,  of  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  nothing  once  acquired  should  be  let  go,  that 
we  are  best  equipped  to  make  progress  in  the  future.  Can 
we  imagine  a  statesman  who  never  studied  history,  a  school 
master  who  had  never  learned,  a  poet  who  had  never  read  ? 
It  is  by  studying  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
that  we  can  best  avoid  mistakes  such  as  they  have  fallen 
into,  and  at  the  same  time  profit  by  their  good  example. 

Then  there  is  much  in  the  sentiment  of  noblesse  oblige. 
Family  pride  of  the  right  sort,  founded,  not  on  lands  or 
possessions,  but  on  records  that  truly  ennoble,  is  a  stimulus 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  Good  associations  and  antecedents 
are  a  help  to  all.  And  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  Irish 
Quaker  families,  so  connected  and  interlaced  have  they 
been  by  intermarriage,  that  we  may  say  all  at  the  present 
time  are  heirs  to  generations  of  good  men  and  women, 
who  lived,  for  the  most  part,  useful  and  blameless  lives, 
and  conscientiously  bore  their  testimonies,  and  suffered 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  their  Master’s  sake — many  of 
them  Christian  martyrs  in  deed,  whose  lives  were  a  long 
record  of  persecution. 
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Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings 
And  from  the  pillory  lame, 

Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness 
And  glorying  in  their  shame. 

How  much  more  it  is  to  be  proud  of  for  our  ancestors  to 
have  had  this  record,  than  that  they  should  have  been 
included  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ! 

Thomas  Henry  Webb. 


In  the  third  paragraph  of  The  Epistle  from  London  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  Leeds,  1905,  occurs  the  sentence,  “  One 
of  the  chief  halls  of  the  city  has  been  filled  with  the  largest 
gathering  of  Friends  which  this  country  has  seen  for  genera¬ 
tions.”  This  refers  to  the  meeting  held  in  the  Coliseum, 
in  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  on  the  morning  of  Sixth  day,  the  26th 
of  5th  month,  when  2,300  Friends,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
were  present.  This  number  included  250  children  from 
Friends’  Schools  at  Ackworth,  Rawdon,  Darlington  (Polam 
Hall),  York  (Bootham  and  the  Mount). 

As  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  gathering  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  composed  of  Friends  of  this  country  since  the 
death  of  George  Fox,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  main 
incidents  connected  with  that  event.  Robert  Barrow,  writing 
from  London  on  the  i6th  of  nth  month,  1690/91,  says  : — 

George  Fox  was  this  day  buryed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  living 
assembly.  .  .  supposed  to  be  above  4,000  Friends.  .  .  The  London 

Friends  were  very  discreet  to  order.  .  .  that  all  Friends  should  go  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  three  and  three  in  a  rank,  as  close  together  as  they 
could  go,  that  the  other  side  might  be  left  clear  for  the  citizens  and  coaches 
that  were  going  about  their  business.  And  though  the  graveyard  [Bunhill 
Fields]  is  a  large  platt  of  ground,  yet  it  was  quite  full,  and  some  of  the 
people  of  the  world  were  in  there. 

Probably  the  largest  gathering  of  Enghsh  Friends,  of 
late  years,  was  the  Manchester  Conference  of  1895,  when 
from  1,000  to  1,300  were  present. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  place  on  record  other  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  large  companies  of  Friends  have  met,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Will  our  readers  kindly  send 
accounts  of  such  gatherings  ? 


“  Bayard  Taylor’s  ancestors  belonged  to  the  religious 
society  of  the  Quakers  since  the  days  of  William  Penn  ; 
his  paternal  grandfather,  however,  committed  ’  the  grave 
offence  of  marrying  a  wife  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  For  this 
misdeed  he  lost  his  birthright,  and  thenceforward  neither 
he  nor  his  descendants  were  members  of  the  Society.^  Never¬ 
theless,  his  children  and  grandchildren  still  adhered  to  the 
fundamental  principles,  and,  to  a  great  extent  also,  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Quakers  ;  and  therein  lay  the 
source  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  morality  and  of  his  religious  beliefs, 
so  free  from  any  kind  of  dogmatism.  The  first  Taylor, 
Robert  by  name,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  William 
Penn  in  his  expedition  to  the  new  world.  He  came  from 
Warwickshire,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Bayard 
Taylor.”  So  writes  Bayard  Taylor’s  widow,  in  her  book. 
On  Two  Continents  (London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  ;  and 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  large  8vo,  pp.  309). 
The  authoress,  who  was  born  at  Gotha,  in  Germany, 
was  much  impressed  with  the  Quaker  life  into  which  she 
was  introduced  on  arrival  at  Kennett  Square,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  after  her  marriage,  and  was  “struck  from  the  very 
first  with  the  status  of  woman  ”  among  Friends.  “  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  generally  speaking 
the  Quaker  women  possess  more  refined  and  noble  features 
than  the  men.  The  type  of  the  Quaker  woman  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  .  . 

Of  Whittier  she  writes,  “  His  peculiar  placidity  always 
seemed  to  shed  an  atmosphere  of  peace  upon  everyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The  great  dark  eyes  alone, 
that  shone  in  the  pale  oval  of  his  face,  gave  evidence  of  the 
poetic  fire  that  burned  in  his  soul.  Whenever  I  saw  him 
he  seemed  to  me  the  ideal  manly  type  of  a  handsome  Quaker.” 
Of  the  writings  of  Bayard  Taylor  which  refer  to  Friends, 
we  read  that  “  Lars  ”  reached  “  its  climax  in  the  conflict 
between  the  peaceful,  forgiving  spirit  of  the  Quaker,  and 
the  Berserker  rage  of  the  Norseman,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious,”  and  that  the  original  of  “  Martha  Dean,” 
in  “The  Story  of  Kennett,”  was  “  Cousin  Ruth,”  a  “  distant 

*  This  answers  the  question  in  The  Journal,  ii.  42. 
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relative  and  typical  Quaker,  who  talked  pleasantly  with  us, 
and  smoked  with  enjoyment  a  short  clay  pipe  the  while.” 
Here  and  there  are  references  to  the  attitude  of  Friends 
in  war  time,  and  to  “  the  fall  of  the  old  barriers  of  Quakerism 
before  the  onslaught  of  new  conditions.”  Bayard  Taylor 
died  in  Berlin,  where  he  occupied  the  post  of  American 
Minister,  in  December,  1878.  There  are  portraits  of  him 
in  1864  and  1877,  and  views  of  “  Cedar-croft,”  his  home  ' 
near  Kennett  Square,  from  paintings  by  himself. 

An  account  of  a  visit  to  “  Cedar-croft,”  Bayard  Taylor’s 
home,  appears  in  The  Westonian.  A  Magazine  devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  Westtown  (Friends’  Boarding  School,  in 
Pennsylvania),  for  First  Month,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
Pennsylvania  poet’s  remains  were  brought  to  his  old  home, 
and  taken  thence  to  Longwood  Cemetery.  In  the  same 
magazine,}.  Henry  Bartlett  writes  on  “Some  Aspects  of 
English  Quakerism.” 

The  value  of  Quaker  ancestry  and  training,  recognised 
by  one  who  felt  it  right  nevertheless  to  leave  Friends,  is 
exemplified  in  The  Life  of  Mrs  Albert  Head,  by  her  sister, 
Charlotte  Hanbury  (London :  Marshall,  8vo,  pp.  286). 
Caroline  Head  was  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Sarah  Jane 
(Janson)  Hanbury,  and  through  her  grandparents,  Cornelius 
and  Elizabeth  Hanbury  and  Frederic  and  Sarah  Janson, 
she  was  “  brought  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  quiet, 
restful,  solid,  deeply  spiritual  Christianity  of  genuine 
Quakerism  ”  (p.  i).  Mrs.  Head  used  to  say,  “  What  do 
we  not  owe  ...  to  our  beloved  parents’  and  grand¬ 
parents’  upbringing  among  the  Friends  ”  {ibid).  Cornelius 
and  Ehzabeth  Hanbury  were  both  ministers,  and  lived 
at  Stoke  Newington,  and  later  at  Wellington,  Somersetshire. 
The  former  died  in  i86g,  and  the  latter  in  igoi,  at  Richmond- 
on-Thames,  aged  108  years."*  Cornelius  and  Sarah  Jane 
Hanbury  left  Friends  about  1863,  and  their  daughter, 
Caroline,  was  “  confirmed  ”  in  1868.  Mrs.  Head  lived  an 
active,  earnest,  and  useful  Christian  life.  I  met  her  several 
times  on  the  committee  having  care  of  the  work  in  the 
Moorish  Room  at  Tangier,  Africa,  which  the  late  Charlotte 
Hanbury  3  originated  and  of  which  Henry  Gurney,  of  Reigate, 


“  See  her  message  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  1901  in  the  Proceedings 
of  that  year. 

3  See  Charlotte  Hanbury  :  An  Autobiography,  edited  by  her  niece, 
Mrs.  Albert  Head,  1901. 
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is  now  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  Head  died  in  October,  1904. 

The  relations  between  the  Whitman  family  and  Friends 
in  general  and  Elias  Hicks  in  particular  are  informingly 
described  in  A  Life  of  Walt  Whitman,  by  Henry  Bryan 
Binns  (London:  Methuen;  and  New  York:  Dutton,  8vo, 
PP-  369)-  Of  Whitman’s  parentage  the  author  writes, 
“Whitman  himself  has  described^  his  grandmother,  Naomi 
Williams,  as  belonging  to  the  Quaker  Society,  but,  upon 
inquiry,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  a  member,” 
although  several  members  of  the  Williams  family,  of  Long 
Island,  were  Friends  ;  and  of  the  relations  of  the  family 
with  Elias  Hicks,  we  read,  “  Whitman’s  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  a  friend  of  Elias  Hicks,  and  thus,  from  both 
parents,  the  boy  [Walt]  inherited  something  either  of  the 
blood  or  the  tradition  of  that  Society;”  and  again, 
“  When  old  Elias  Hicks  preached  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  [including  Walt]  went  to  hear  him,  tending  more  to 
a  sort  of  liberal  Quakerism  than  to  anything  else.”  H.  B. 
Binns  devotes  several  pages  to  a  notice  of  Elias  Hicks  and 
of  the  separation  associated  with  his  name,5  and  there  are 
references  to  Whitman’s  attitude  towards  such  subjects 
as  war,  the  continuity  of  revelation,  simplicity  of  language, 
and,  generally,  the  spiritual  position  taken  up  by  George 
Fox.  H.  B.  Binns  lives  at  Letchworth,  in  Herts,  and  is  a 
member  of  Hitchin  Meeting. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  writes, 
in  his  book.  The  Inward  Light  (London:  James  Clarke; 
and  New  York :  Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  8vo,  pp.  292),  “  Almost 
alone  the  Society  of  Friends  has  ventured  to  assert  this 
truth,  and  to  teach  it  as  an  article  of  religious  faith.  It 
has  remained  for  the  twentieth  century  to  give  to  the 
Inward  Light  the  attention  which  it  deserves.”  The  titles 
of  three  chapters,  viz.,  “  The  Inward  Light,”  “  The 
Immanent  God,”  and  “  The  Continuous  Leadership  of  the 
Spirit,”  will  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  book  which 
is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  spread  of  Friends’  prin¬ 
ciples.^ 

^  See  Complete  Prose  Works,  1901,  p,  5. 

5  Whitman’s  “  Notes  (such  as  they  are)  founded  on  Elias  Hicks  ” 
will  be  found  in  his  Complete  Prose  Works  (Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company,  1901),  where  there  is  also  a  portrait,  reproduced  from  a  painting 
by  Henry  Inman,  about  1827.  Whitman  also  wrote  on  George  Fox. 

*  For  further  proof  of  this  spread,  see  Collateral  Testimonies  to 
“  Quaker  ”  Principles,  by  the  late  Mary  E.  Beck,  a  little  book  which 
might  with  advantage  be  brought  up  to  date  and  reissued. 
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Our  Missions,  the  organ  of  the  Friends’  Foreign  Mission 
Association  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  has  commenced 
vol.  xiii.  in  a  new  form  (London  :  15,  Devonshire  Street, 
E.C.,  4to,  pp.  32).  Caroline  W.  Pumphrey  and  Jane  E. 
Newman  have  handed  over  the  editorship  to  Mary  Hodgkin, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Backhouse  and  Mary  Anna  Hodgkin, 
of  Darlington.  The  principal  articles  deal  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Thoughts  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Missions,  School 
Girls  in  Syria,  Christianity  and  the  World  Movement,  The 
Healing  of  the  Nations,  Opium,  etc. 

Isaac  Henry  Wallis,  of  Mansfield,  Notts,  has  written 
a  volume  of  thirty-two  poems  relating  to  birds  and  bird- 
life,  which  he  has  entitled.  The  Cloud  Kingdom  (London 
and  New  York  :  John  Lane,  8vo,  pp.  174).  Each  poem 
bears  the  name  of  a  distinct  member  of  the  bird-family. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations.  Both  writer  and  publisher 
are  members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

Albert  Cook  Myers  has  compiled  two  useful  maps  of 
The  Colonies  in  1660  (Cleveland^  O  :  Burrows  Brothers). 
One  depicts  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedish 
Settlements  on  the  Delaware,''  and  the  other,  New  England 
and  New  Netherland."  Each  map  measures  ten  inches  by 
seven  inches.  Numerous  dates  of  settlement  are  given. 

A  new  volume  of  foreign  missionary  life  and  work  has 
just  been  published  under  the  title  of  Life  in  West  China ; 
Described  by  two  Residents  in  the  Province  of  Sz-Chwan, 
(London  :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  248),  written  by  Robert  ]. 
Davidson  and  Isaac  Mason,  missionaries  of  the  Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Association,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard,  of  Shanghai,  Secretary  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Society,  and  Preface  by  Marshall  N.  Fox, 
organizing  secretary  to  the  F.F.M.A.  The  book  is  very 
fully  illustrated,  and  contains  several  maps. 

May  Sturge  Henderson,  daughter  of  Joseph  Marshall 
Sturge,  of  Charlbury,  Oxon,  author  of  Unwoven  Threads," 
Three  Centuries  in  North  Oxfordshire,"  etc.,  has  written 
on  Constable  in  the  Library  of  Art "  series  (London  : 
Duckworth  ;  and  New  York  :  Scribner,  4to,  pp.  239).  The 
same  author  has  sent  out  a  collection  of  twelve  short 
articles,  entitled.  After  his  Kind  (London  :  Duckworth,  4to, 
pp.  215). 

Walter  Sturge,  of  Bristol,  writes  on  The  Rathbones  of 
Liverpool,"  in  the  Friends’  Quarterly  Examinery  First  Month, 
1906  (London  :  West,  Newman  &  Co. ;  Philadelphia : 
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Henry  N.  Hoxie,  8vo,  pp.  146).  Other  valuable  articles  in 
the  domain  of  Quaker  theology,  education,  foreign  missions, 
Adult  Schools,  and  general  history  also  appear.  With  this 
number  commences  the  fortieth  volume  of  this  important 
serial  publication. 

The  Friends'  Tract  Association,  of  London,  has  issued 
No.  58  of  its  Envelope  Series,  under  the  title.  Has  Prayer  a 
Scientific  Basis  f  (London  :  Headley,  small  4to,  pp.  12), 
being  the  substance  of  an  address  given  at  Wanstead, 
by  James  Holden,  a  Friend  of  Wanstead  Meeting,  and 
locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company. 

A  fourth  edition  of  A  History  of  the  Friends  in  America, 
(Philadelphia  :  Winston  ;  and  London  :  Headley,  8vo.,  pp. 
246),  by  Allen  C.  Thomas,  A.M.,  and  Richard  Henry  Thomas, 
M.D.,  has  recently  appeared.  ^^The  whole  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  first  of  Ninth 
Month,"  writes  A.  C.  Thomas,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  ;  I 
am  wholly  responsible  for  all  down  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  for  the  last  chapter.  The  nineteenth  century  is  mainly 
the  work  of  my  brother,  [the  late]  Dr.  R.  H.  Thomas."  The 
first  chapter  of  twenty  pages  is  occupied  with  the  Beginning 
in  England,"  and  then  follow  Discipline  and  Doctrine," 
Early  Years  in  America,"  The  Eighteenth  Century," 
Divisions  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Period  of 
Reorganization,"  etc.  Many  foot-note  references  are  given, 
and  there  are  addenda  on  statistics,  bibliography,  etc.,  with 
an  Index.  It  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  use  made  of  the 
publications  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society — a  proof  of 
their  value  in  providing  data  for  the  student  and  writer  of 
Friends'  history. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Political  History  of  England 
(London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  8vo,  pp.  528), 
comprising  the  whole  period  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
has  been  written  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  author  of 
**  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,"  George  Fox,"  etc. 

The  author  of  A  Quaker  Wooing  (London  :  Hutchinson, 
8vo,  pp.  314),  Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds,  of  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  some  information  respecting  the 
events  which  form  the  background  of  her  striking  story. 
She  writes  : — 

A  Quaker  Wooing  is  founded  on  facts  preserved  .in  my  husband’s 
pedigree,  a  valuable  document,  which  goes  back  to  the  year  1377.  For  the 
purpose  of  my  story,  I  have  altered  the  date  from  the  17th  to  the  i8th 
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century,  but  the  incident  as  recorded  in  the  aforesaid  document  is  as 
follows: — “John  Ackroyd,  of  Folds  House,  married  Alice  Pollard,  daughter 
of  George  and  Grace  Pollard,  of  West  Close,  near  Padiham,  George 
Pollard  was  with  the  army  during  the  Civil  War.  Alice,  their  only  daughter, 
was  convinced  of  Friends’  principles,  and  bore  great  persecution  from 
her  mother,  who  belonged  to  the  Parish  church.  Ultimately  both  her 
parents  became  so  far  convinced  of  the  same  as  to  attend  no  other  place  of 
worship  [than  the  Friends’  Meeting  House]  for  many  years  before  their 
decease.  George  Pollard  was  buried  in  John  Ackroyd’s  orchard,  20  viii., 
16961  .  .  .  John  Ackroyd  was  ‘  educated  at  Burnley  Grammar  School, 

accounted  a  great  scholar,  having  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  gave  up  preparing  for  the  University,  abandoned  the 
services  of  the  State  Church,  commenced  attending  Friends’  meetings,  was 
convinced  of  their  principles,  after  travelling  with  a  blind  Friend,  John 
Moor.7  He  became  a  great  and  able  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  Cornwall 
he  preached  in  and  through  the  streets.  In  1711,  he  went  to  London  to 
attend  upon  Parliament  in  the  Affirmation  Acts.  He  suffered  imprisonment 
for  conscience  sake  upwards  of  seven  years  on  the  whole.’” 

The  contrast  between  the  Quaker  Ackroyds  and  the 
worldly  Holtes  is  very  strikingly  drawn,  and  Quaker  John" 
does  not  always  have  the  best  of  it,  as,  e.g.,  when  Lady  Holte 
and  her  daughter  criticise  his  religious  ^testimonies"  (pp.  23, 
28,  157).  The  reader  will  soon  form  an  attachment  for 
Grace  Ackroyd,  blind  as  to  the  outward,  but  with  clear 
spiritual  vision. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  second  impression  of 
T.  Edmund  Harvey’s  The  Rise  of  the  Quakers  (London  : 
Headley).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  publishers  did  not 
see  their  way  to  allow  space  for  an  index,  the  absence  of 
which  greatly  lessens  the  value  of  this  handbook. 

Caroline  ].  Westlake,  of  Southampton,  the  author  of 
numerous  short  devotional  studies,  has  written  a  little  book, 
entitled,  Jehovah.  Six  Short  Character  Sketches  illustrative  of 
the  Attributes  of  God  (London  :  Headley,  small  4to,  pp.  92). 

In  Leighton  Buzzard,  Past  and  Present  (Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.: 
Jackson,  8vo,  pp.  106),  there  are  portraits  of  John  Dollin  Bassett,  Francis 
Bassett,  M.P.,  and  Theodore  Harris,  three  Friends  now  deceased,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  and  notices  ©f  Thomas  Bradshaw, 
once  reading  master  at  Ackworth  School,  and  other  Friends. — George 
Newman,  M.D.  (editor  of  the  “  Friends’  Quarterly  Examiner  ’’)  has  just 
issued  his  Report  of  the  Public  Health  of  Finsbury,  1905,  as  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbury  (London  :  Bean, 
large  8vo,  pp.  239).  George  Masterman  Gillett  is  chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee,  and  \Villiam  Reason,  J.P.,  is  mayor  of  the  Borough.  Above- 
named  are  Friends. — Dr.  Sharpless  contributes  a  valuable  article  on 

7  For  John  Moore,  see  First  Publishers  of  Truth,  p.  336 ;  he  died  in 
1667/8. 
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FRIENDS  IN  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


“  Presbyterians  and  Quakers  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania  ”  to  T/ie^mm'caw 
Friend  (Phila.),  Second  Month  ist. 

Hertford  and  its  Surroundings  has  just  been  added  to  “  The  Homeland 
Handbooks  ”  (London  :  Homeland  Association,  8vo,  pp,  150).  William 
Graveson,  J.P.,  the  writer,  is  a  Hertford  Friend.®  He  gives  a  short  account 
of  John  Scott,  Quaker  poet,  of  Amwell,^  and  refers  briefly  to  the  Spencer 
Cowper  trial  at  Hertford,  to  Friends  in  that  town  and  Hoddesdon, 
etc. — The  Canadian  Friend  (Newmarket,  Ont.),  of  February,  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  the  late  disastrous  fire  at  Pickering  College,  with 
views  of  the  building  before  and  after. 

The  Australian  Friend  (Hobart,  Tas.,  105,  Elizabeth  Street),  forizmo. 
27,  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  Edwin  Rayner  Ransome,  of  London, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  Continental  Committee  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  who  is  warmly 
interested  in  Friends  in  Australasia. 

Wilson  Marriage,  J.P.,  of  Colchester,  Essex,  contributes  an  article  on 
“  Jan  Van  Miggrode,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Congregation  at 
Colchester,”  1563  to  1573,  with  a  portrait,  to  “  The  Essex  Review  (Col¬ 
chester  :  Benham;  and  London:  Simpkin)  for  January,  1906.  This 
quarterly  journal  is  edited,  in  part,  by  Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 

The  Adult  School  Year  Book  and  Directory,  new  and  enlarged  edition,- 
is  just  out  (London  :  Headley,  small  8vo,  pp.  70).  It  contains  a  Monthly 
Calendar,  Bible  Lessons,  Brief  History  of  the  Movement,  and  other 
valuable  information,  also  eight  portraits  of  Leaders  (Joseph  Sturge, 
William  White,  James  H.  Barber,  and  Hannah  Cadbury,  deceased,  and 
the  following  living  workers,  William  Chas.  Braithwaite,  Arnold  S. 
Rowntree,  Edwin  Gilbert,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie), — Principal  W.  E. 
Blomfield,  B.D.,  of  Rawdon  Baptist  College,  has  issued  (London  : 
Headley,  8vo,  pp.  8),  his  address  on  Adult  School  Work,  read  at  the 
Baptist  World  Congress,  held  in  London,  1905. — Rachel  Juhet  Fox,  of 
Falmouth,  Cornwall',  contributes  an  article  entitled,  “  A  Plea  for 
Mysticism  once  more,”  in  the  January  number  of  the  Hibbert  Journa 
(London). 

The  Friends'  Intelligencer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  First  Month  20, 
contains  the  commencement  of  an  article  by  Henry  W.  Wilbur  on 
“  The  Last  of  the  Logans.”  Brief  notices  are  given  of  James  Logan  and 
his  son,  William,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  longer  account  of  William’s 
son,  George,  who  married  Deborah  Norris  (see  The  Journal,  ii.  9). — A 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  removal  to  America  granted  to  William  Penn, 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Horsham,  Sussex,  in  1699,  appears  in  FA 
Friend  (Phila.)  of  First  Month  20.  The  same  number  contains  an  article 
on  ”  Early  Friends  at  Youghal,  Ireland.” — The  Young  Friends’  Review 
(London  :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  36)  for  February  contains  the  first  portion 
of  an  article  on  Samuel  Fisher,  written  by  Emily  J.  Hart,  of  Scalby,  Yorks. 
The  same  periodical  contains  “  A  Brief  and  Serious  Warning,”  written 
by  Ambrose  Rigge,  in  1678,  and  useful  articles  of  modern  date. 

The  Graphic  (London)  for  December  2nd,  has  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Henry  Edmund  Gurney,  of  Reigate. 

Books  for  review,  and  any  information  suitable  for  this 
article,  will  be  welcomed.  Norman  Penney. 

®  Samuel  Graveson,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  brother  of  the  above,  wrote 
The  Chalfont  Country,  South  Bucks,  in  the  same  series. 

9  A  longer  notice  of  John  Scott,  and  references  to  George  Fox,  William 
Penn,  John  E.  Littleboy,  George  B.  Burgin,  the  novehst,  and  other  Friends, 
may  be  found  in  Highways  and  Byways  in  Hertfordshire,  1902. 


BonSott  (Wleefing,  1670. 


In  The  Journal,  ii.  62,  I  made  the  statement,  “No 
record  of  the  holding  of  this  Meeting  has  yet  been  met 
with.”  I  have  since  found  the  following  reference  to  a 
Yearly  Meeting  of  this  year  in  the  journal  of  John  Burnyeat,^ 
“  Then  I  took  my  journey  for  London  to  the  yearly  meeting 
that  was  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1670,  and  so  spent  a  part 
of  that  Summer  in  London.”  This  seems  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  Yearly  Meeting,  announced  in  the  Epistle 
of  1668/9  to  take  place  “about  the  time  called  Easter,  in 
the  year  1670,”  did  take  place  at  that  time,  although  it  is 
probable  that  its  sittings  were  much  interrupted  by  perse¬ 
cution  and  imprisonment. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  in  London  without  a  break  from  Second  Month, 
1668,  to  1904. 

Norman  Penney. 

*  See  his  Works,  1691,  p.  38. 


(Jlofee. 


The  Editors  hope  to  include  in  the  next  issue  a  letter 
from  William  Penn,  dated  from  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and 
referring  to  riots  in  East  Jersey,  which  letter,  they  believe, 
has  never  been  printed  in  full.  It  will  be  accompanied  with 
annotations  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  of 
Haverford. 

Extracts  from  letters  of  Edmund  Peckover,  descriptive 
of  his  travels  in  America  in  1742-43,  are  in  type. 

The  Editors  have  on  hand  an  informing  article  on 
“Esquire  Marsh"  of  George  Fox's  Journal,  written  by 
Joseph  Joshua  Green ;  also  articles  on  the  libraries  of 
Earlham  and  Haverford  Colleges. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
has  given  permission  for  the  publication  in  The  Journal 
of  certain  lists  in  its  possession  of  minute-books  and  other 
records,  preserved  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  following  list  gives  short  titles  of  some  books  not 
in  the  Collection,  which  the  Committee  of  the  Library  would 
be  glad  to  obtain.  Other  lists  of  desiderata  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Norman  Penney,  Devonshire 
House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

Wants  List,  No.  io. 

The  Americans,  a  Comic  Opera  in  Three  Acts,  with  references  to 
Friends,  i8ii  ;  John  Anderdon’s  Some  Part  of  the  Burden  Dispersed, 
i66i.  To  the  Parliament,  1659; 

Edward  Beck’s  Packet  of  Seeds,  and  other  works,  1847-62  ;  Richard 
Low  Beck's  Hints  on  Life  Assurance,  1853  ;  William  Bennett’s  Letter 
re  Vegetarianism,  1849  »  Tabitha  Bevans’s  Good  Girl’s  Heart,  1799,  and 
Good  Boy’s  Heart  ;  Timothy  Bevington’s  Elegiac  Poem,  1783  ;  Biogra¬ 
phical  Sketch  of  James  Brandwood,  by  Scoles,  18. .  ;  Eliza  Birch’s  Poems; 
1800;  Benjamin  Bishop’s  A-ffectionate  Invitation,  c.  1846;  Rules  for 
Friends’  School  in  Bristol,  1789,  ist  and  2nd  editions  ; 

John  Clark’s  Defence  of  a  Sermon,  1826,  and  other  works  ;  John 
J.  Cornell’s  Epistle  to  London  Y.M.,  1858  ; 

Joseph  Eaton’s  Question  for  Consideration  of  Christians  ; 

Essay  on  Decline  of  Friends,  by  “  Fishponds,”  1859  ; 

William  Gauntley’s  Animadversions,  c.  1857  ; 

E.  Hatfield’s  Poetic  Weeds,  185..;  Peter  Hewit’s  Plain  Answer 
to  Wm.  Penn,  1701  ;  Elizabeth  Heyrick’s  Advantages  of  .  .  Price 

for  Labour,  1825  ;  John  Horne’s  adverse  writings,  1659,  etc.  ;  Luke 
Howard’s  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,  1821  ; 

Dr.  Lonsdale’s  Life  of  Wm.  Allen  Miller’, 

James  Mason’s  Peace  or  War,  1855  ;  Thomas  Moore’s  pamphlets 
against  Friends,  1654,  etc.  ; 

William  Penn’s  Answer  to  John  Faldo’s  printed  Challenge  ;  Preston 
Hymn  Book,  1858,  and  various  editions  ; 

The  Quaker’s  Wedding,  1699,  1723  ; 

Reports  of  N.Y.  Friends’  Tract  Association,  1818,  1819,  1821,  1824, 
and  later  ;  A.  H.  Richardson’s  The  Husk  and  the  Kernel,  1857  ;  John 
Richardson’s  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences,  1841  ; 

Elizabeth  Shackleton’s  Ballitore  70  Years  Ago,  1862.  A  Sharp 
Rebuke  from  one  of  the  Quakers  to  H.  Sacheverell,  1715  ;  Samuel  Smith’s 
Malice  Stript  and  Whipt,  1656  ;  John  Spalding’s  Account  of  Convince- 
ment,  Dublin,  1795  ;  A  Spiritual  Journey  of  a  Young  Man,  1659;  Samuel 
Stephens’s  Address  to  Quakers,  Dublin,  ist  and  2nd  editions,  18..  ; 
A  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
Dublin,  1736  ; 

Lambert  Weston’s  School  Prospectus,  1834;  Lucy  Bell  Westwood’s 
Poetical  Remains,  1850  ;  William  Wheeler’s  Only  Way  to  Heaven,  1832  ; 
John  J.  White’s  Address  to  Friends,  Phila.,  c.  i860  ;  Dr.  Wilkinson’s 
Wisdom,  a  poem,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  later  editions,  except  the  5  th,  1794, 
etc.  ;  Dr.  Willan’s  Reports  on  Diseases  in  London,  1801,  and  other 
works  ;  Dr.  Caleb  Williams’s  Observations,  1856 ;  Memoir  of  Anna 
Willis,  of  Long  Island,  1854  ;  Thomas  Willis’s  Answers  by  Elias  Hicks, 
1831;  The  Practical  Christian — memoir  of  William  Wilson,  1846; 
Samuel  R.  Wily’s  addresses,  1832,  etc.  ;  Account  of  Anne  Wright,  by  her 
husband,  1671; 

Martha  Yeardley’s  Questions  on  the  Gospels,  and  on  The  Acts,  183.. 
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The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends’  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  Devonshire  House,  London,  E.C.,  on 
the  24th  of  Fifth  Month,  about  100  members  and  others  being 
present.  William  Charles  Braithwaite  presided.  A  speciM 
feature  of  interest  was  the  public  exhibition,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  MS.  Journal  of  George  Fox,  which  had  arrived 
the  previous  day  for  deposit  in  D.  For  list  of  officers  of 
the  Society,  accounts,  and  balance  sheet,  see  pp.  127,  128. 


Vol.  iii. — 19. 


(Tlo^eei  Oueriee. 


Meeting  Records. — The  Re¬ 
cord  Books  and  Papers  relating  to 
Shropshire  Monthly  Meeting  which 
are  existent,  are  preserved  at 
Coalbrookdale,  chiefly  in  a  safe  at 
the  Meeting  House,  the  key  being 
in  my  care.  The  earlier  books, 
when  Shrewsbury  was  the  central 
Meeting,  have  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  Book  of  earliest  date  is  a 
Record  of  Sufferings,  Epistles, 
etc.  from  1660  to  1682. 

Of  Minute  Books,  the  earliest 
relates  to  the  Meeting  at  Broseley, 
afterwards  absorbed  in  Coalbrook¬ 
dale,  from  1690  to  1747,  and  in 
the  later  years  chiefly  relates  to 
collections. 

The  Books  of  Coalbrookdale 
Meeting  run  from  1741. 

Those  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
which  comprised  Meetings  at 
Shrewsbury,  Coalbrookdale,  and 
New  Dale,  go  from  1768  to  the 
time  of  its  junction  with  Worces¬ 
tershire. 

The  Minute  Book  of  the  N. 
Wales  Quarterly  Meeting,  which 
comprised  Merionethshire,  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  and  Shropshire,  from 
1668  to  1752,  is  preserved  at 
Worcester. 

The  original  Books  of  Registers 
were  sent  to  London  in  1841  ; 
digests  were  made  of  these,  and 
they  were  deposited  in  the  care  of 
the  Registrar  General,  at  Somerset 
House,  where  they  remain. — Wm. 
Gregory  Norris,  Coalbrookdale, 
Shropshire. 


The  Minute  Book  of  Monyash 
Monthly  Meeting,  Derbyshire, 
containing  minutes,  dated  from 


1672  to  1735,  of  Meetings  at 
Matlock,  Baslow,  Ashford,  Mony¬ 
ash,  Peasenhurst,  Smerrill,  One 
Ash,  Elton,  etc.,  has  just  been 
deposited  in  D.  The  first  page 
is  occupied  by  the  following 
inscription  in  the  handwriting 
of  John  Graft  on  P 

This  booke  was  bought  the 
21  day  of  the  12  month,  1672. 
The  prise  was  0-2-10,  and  is  for 
the  use  of  the  church  and  people 
of  god,  called  by  his  grace,  and 
gathered  and  knit  together  by  and 
in  his  spirit  of  light,  life,  and  loue, 
in  which  wee  now  meett  and 
asemble  together  to  wait  upon 
and  worship  the  god  and  father 
of  our  lord  Jesus  Crist,  who 
freely  hath  giuen  unto  euery 
one  of  us  a  measure  of  the  holy 
ghost,  by  which  wee  come  and 
are  in  measure  comn  unto  the 

*  John  Gratton’s  life  was 
mostly  spent  in  the  Midlands  of 
England.  After  upwards  of  forty 
years’  residence  at  Monyash,  his 
wife  and  he  removed,  in  1707, 
to  Farnsfield  in  Nottinghamshire, 
[incorrectly  given  as  Transfield  in 
some  editions  of  his  Journal'], 
where  he  died  in  1711/12,  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  Phebe 
Bateman.  He  visited  Friends 
in  several  parts  of  England,  and 
also  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  but  his 
principal  work  appears  to  have 
been  done  in  the  districts  surround¬ 
ing  his  home.  His  Journal,  first 
published,  with  his  works,  in 
1720,  and  several  times  re-issued, 
is  well  worth  perusal  for  its  vivid 
pictures  of  early  spiritual  strug¬ 
gles  and  later  persecution  and 
suffering.  Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall, 
in  his  brief  memoir,  dated  1885, 
calls  him,  “  The  Quaker  Apostle 
of  the  Peak.” 
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true  knowledg  of  the  mynd  and 
3vill  of  god,  tho  wee  are  a  poore, 
unworthy,  and  dispised  people, 
scattered  amongst  the  rocky 
mountains  and  derk  ualleys  of 
the  hy  peak  Country  ;  and  w'ere 
many  of  us  conuinced  of  gods 
light,  way,  and  truth  in  this 
same  year  abouesaid.  Glory, 
glory,  glory,  to  the  lord  god  of 
Jsaraell,  who  keeps  Couenant,- 
and  his  mercys  endure  for  euer. 
Praises  to  his  name  for  euer,  saith 
the  soulle  of  one  of  the  poorest 
and  unworthyest  of  his  little 
remnant. — J.G. 

The  names  of  Bunting,  Hall, 
Bowman,  Shakerly,  Bower,  Sikes, 
Low,  etc.,  appear  frequently. 


A  minute  book,  entitled,  “  A 
Book  of  Record  for  the  Trent 
Side  Mo.  Meeting,”  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  containing  minutes  from 
1726  to  1749  was  recently 
offered  for  sale  in  an  English 
provincial  town.  The  owner 
said  he  bought  it  from  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Friends. 
The  Friends  of  the  district  were 
not  prepared  to  purchase  this 
ancient  record  at  the  price  asked; 
so  the  book  has,  apparently; 
disappeared  again  into  private 
hands. 


Lundy  Family.  —  Valuable 
information  respecting  this  family,- 
of  Axminster;  Devonshire,  and 
later;  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be 
found  in  William  Clinton  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Lundy  Family  and  their 
Descendants  of  Whatsoever  Sur¬ 
name,  printed  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  in  1902,  in  large  8vo,  pp.  485. 
The  book  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  the 
Founder  of  American  Abolition¬ 


ism,  and  notes  on  the  associated 
families  of  Adams,  Armstrong, 
Buckley,  Dennis,  Dilts,  Foss» 
Gibbs,  Laing,  Large,  Lenher, 
Lewis,  Lundy,  Parker,  Patterson, 
Schmuck,  Schooley,  Shotwell,. 
Stockton,  Van  Horn,  Willets, 
and  Willson.  There  are  thirty- 
three  illustrations. 


English  Friends  at  Edin-  ‘ 
BURGH  Y.M.,  1708  (ii.  109). — ■ 

Whlliam  F.  Miller  sends  the 
following  list  of  these  ”  publick 
f rinds  ”  : — 

Joshua  Middleton.  —  He  had* 
already  attended  Edinburgh 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1700  and 

1705. 

James  Halliday. — He  was  of 
Allartowne,  Northumberland, 
and  seems  to  have  been  often  in 
Edinburgh.  His  name  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the 
minutes  from  1669  to  1709. 
Jonathan  Burnyeat. — He  was  also 
at  an  Edinburgh  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  1703. 

Jeremiah  Hunter. — His  name  is 
recorded  again  as  at  Edinburgh 
Yearly  Meeting,  1732. 

Jonathan  Bowman. — No  further 
mention  of  this  Friend  in  the 
Scottish  meeting  minutes,  nor 
have  I  met  with  any  notice  of 
him  elsewhere. 

John  Doubleday. — He  seems  also 
to  have  attended  Edinburgh 
Yearly  Meetings  for  1700,  1705,. 
1709  and  1726. 

John  Hudson. — He  seems  also  to 
have  visited  the  south  of 
Scotland  in  1727. 

James  Wilson. — The  only  men¬ 
tion  of  him  in  Edinburgh  Meet¬ 
ing  minutes,  but  I  have  a  long 
letter  from  May  Drummond, 
written  in  1759  to  ”  My 
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worthy,  fatherly  friend,  James 

Wilson  ” — probably  the  same 

individual. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of 
Francis  Fox,  of  Plymouth, 

DRUGGIST.^ 

I  give  &  bequeath  ;^300  to 

“Francis  Fox,  of  Plymouth, 
1760-1812,  a  favourite  grandson 
■of  William  Cookworthy,  the 
chemist,  and  founder  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  porcelain  manufacture,  was 
born  in  that  town.  On  his 
father’s  side  he  was  the  grandson 
of  George  Fox,  of  Par,  by  his 
second  wife,  Anna  Debell.  George 
Fox  was  the  grandson  of  Francis 
Fox,  who  married  Dorothy  Keke- 
wich,  and  resided  at  Catchfrench, 
St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  when 
Friends  were  first  gathered  in  that 
county.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  family  now  so  widely  spread 
amongst  us  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Society  in  its  earliest 
years. 

Francis,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
second  family  of  George  Fox,  of 
Par,  married  William  Cook- 
worthy’s  daughter,  Sarah,  in 
1754.  In  1760,  he  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  leaving 
two  sons,  the  elder,  William, 
who  adopted  his  grandfather’s 
name,  Cookworthy,  and  the 
younger,  Francis,  the  subject 
of  these  notes. 

Francis  Fox  appears  to  have 
been  trained  in  the  business  of 
chemist  and  druggist,  and  to  have 
early  become  a  member  of  the 
Cookworthy  firm.  His  grand¬ 
father  died  in  1780,  about  the 
time  of  his  coming  of  age. 

In  1799,  Francis  Fox  married 
Sarah  Birkbeck,  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Birkbeck,  of 
Settle,  Yorkshire.  Before  her 
marriage,  she  had  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  as  a  Minister.  For 
nearly  five  years  she  accompanied 
Sarah  Harrison,  from  America, 
in  visiting  most  of  the  Meetings 
of  Friends  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Previously,  she 
had  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 


Lydia  Prideaux,  of  Plymouth, 
widow,  but  not  to  be  paid  her 
until  twelve  months  after  the 
decease  of  my  mother,  Sarah 
Fox. 

To  my  cousin,  Frederick  Cook¬ 
worthy,  of  Bristol,  ;^ioo. 

filled  a  vacancy  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Girls’  School  at 
Ackworth,  where  she  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  for  good,  as 
testified  to  by  a  minute  of  the 
Committee. 

Their  married  life  was  of  about 
thirteen  years’  duration.  She 
died  on  the  30th  of  10  mo.,  1833, 
aged  seventy-two,  having  survived 
her  husband  twenty-one  years, 
a  Minister  about  forty-two  years. 

One  daughter,  Sarah,  was  the 
only  issue  of  the  marriage.  She 
became  the  wife  of  the  late  William 
Crewdson,  of  Kendal,  but  died 
without  children. 

Francis  Fox  was  a  man  of  rare 
benevolence  of  character.  He 
was  of  a  retiring  habit  and  though 
occupying  a  position  greatly 
esteemed  in  his  native  town; 
was  seldom  seen  in  public  except 
at  meetings  convened  for  some 
charitable  purpose.  At  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  he  became 
an  Elder  amongst  Friends,  which 
however,  did  not  prevent  his 
exercising  a  gift  in  the  ministry 
which  was  much  valued.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lancas- 
terian  School  at  Plymouth,  to 
which  he  afterwards  left  an 
endowment. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
better  dwellings  for  the  poor  he 
purchased  a  field  of  several  acres, 
but  from  a  subsequent  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  evil  consequences  might 
ensue  from  locating  together  a 
large  number  of  persons  of  a  lower 
standard  of  morals  than  that  of 
an  average  or  mixed  population, 
he  abandoned  his  benevolent 
project  and  only  built  a  small  row 
of  cottages  near  the  back  of  his 
own  residence  for  the  workmen 
in  his  employ. 

Alfred  Payne  Balkwill. 
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To  my  aunt,  Susanna  Harrison, 
to  my  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth 
Cookworthy,  to  my  brothers-in- 
law,  John  Birkbeck,  Wilson 
Birkbeck  and  Benjamin  Birk¬ 
beck,  &  to  my  cousin,  Deborah 
Birkbeck,  £20  each. 

To  my  cousins,  Lydia  Shepley, 
George  Harrison,  the  Younger, 
Anna  Prideaux,  Senr.,  James 
Fox,  Senr.,  and  Elizabeth  Fox, 
Senr.,  of  Plymouth,  and  to  my 
sisters-in-law,  Mary  Birkbeck 
and  Grizel  Birkbeck,  each  the 
sum  of  £$, 

To  my  cousins,  Emma  Berry, 
of  Bristol,  Fidelity  Pinnock,  of 
Bristol,  and  Ann  Clark,  of  Bristol, 
each  the  sum  of  £20. 

To  my  cousins,  Betty,  Sarah, 
Rachel,  and  Lydia  Moore,  of 
Salisbury,  each  the  sum  of  £10. 

To  Benjamin  Balkwill,  of 
Plymouth,  and  to  John  Cornish, 
of  Plymouth,  each  the  sum  of 
£20. 

To  Ann  Over,  of  Plymouth, 
and  to  William  Rexford,  of 
Plymouth,  each  the  sum  of  £10. 

To  each  of  the  servants  who 
shall  have  been  one  year  in  my 
service,  or  employed  one  year  at 
either  the  shops  in  which  I  am 
engaged  as  a  partner,  the  sum 

of  iS’ 

To  Elizabeth  Greenslade,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Greenslade,  of 
Plymouth,  £^. 

To  my  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Birkbeck,  to  my  cousins,  Edward 
Fox,  of  Wadebridge,  John  Wadge, 
of  Liskeard,  and  William  Prideaux, 
of  Plymouth,  each  the  sum  of 
£20. 

To  William  Prideaux,  of  Mod- 
bury,  £s. 

Also  I  give  and  Bequeath  all 
my  share  being  one  third  part 
thereof  of  all  the  stock  in  trade 


utensils  &  implements  belonging 
to  the  same  which  I  now  carry 
on  in  Partnership  with  William 
Prideaux  Charles  Prideaux  & 
Benjamin  Balkwill  to  sell  &  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  same  to  the  aforesaid 
William  Prideaux  of  Plymouth  &. 
Charles  Prideaux  of  Plymouth 
at  the  full  value  of  the  respective 
articles  and  on  such  conditions 
as  may  be  contained  in  any 
agreement  between  us  and  from 
the  monies  arising  herefrom  I 
do  direct  my  aforesaid  trustees 
to  pay  off  &  discharge  the  respec¬ 
tive  legacies  hereby  given  &  be¬ 
queathed  &  the  residue  to  pay 
over  to  my  executrix. 

And  as  to  all  the  rest  residue 
and  remainder  of  my  Messuages. 
Lands  Tenements  Goods  Chattels 
Real  &  Personal  Estate  and  effects 
whatsoever  &  wheresoever  not 
herein  by  me  given  &  bequeathed 
I  do  hereby  give  devise  &  bequeath 
the  same  &  every  part  thereof 
unto  my  dear  wife  Sarah  Fox 
her  heirs  &c. 

Subject  nevertheless  to  the 
annual  payment  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  my  dear  mother  Sarah 
Fox. 

To  my  dear  daughter,  Sarah. 
Fox,  £2,000,  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
at  her  mother’s  decease  the  further 
sum  of  ;^3,ooo. 

Out  of  the  property  which 
will  fall  to  me  or  my  representa¬ 
tives  by  the  w‘ill  of  my  late  brother, 
William  Cookworthy,  after  the 
decease  of  my  sister-in-law,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  I  give  £z,ooo  to  William 
Collier,-  William  Fry,  William 
Prideaux,  Charles  Prideaux  and 
Benj  amin  Balkwill,  all  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  trust  for  the  following 
purposes,  viz.,  ;^i,200  for  building 
six  houses  to  contain  two  rooms 
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each  for  the  residence  of  twelve 
poor  women  who  are  not  less  than 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  who  shall 
have  resided  in  Plymouth  at  least 
one  year. 

Interest  of  ^^i.ooo  toward  sup¬ 
port  of  a  school,  lately  established 
in  Plymouth,  called  “  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Improvement  of  the 
Morals  of  Poor  Children.” 

But  in  case  this  school  should 
not  exist  or  if  the  management 
thereof  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
•above  named  trustees  then  I 
wish  them  to  apply  the  income 
'of  this  sum  of  ;^i,ooo  towards 
establishing  or  supporting  a  school 
'of  this  kind  in  Plymouth  on  a  plan 
that  may  be  approved  by  them. 

Interest  on  ;^8oo  for  poor 
Friends  or  attenders  of  Meetings 
in  Devon  &  Cornwall  whose 
circumstances  are  such  that  some 
pecuniary  aid  would  materially 
add  to  their  comforts  but  who 
do  not  receive  any  relief  from  the 
Meetings  to  which  they  belong 
•&  further  I  do  direct  that  not 
more  than  be  given  to  any 
■one  person  in  the  space  of  one 
year  &  if  it  should  happen  that 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
-of  persons  resident  in  Devon  & 
Cornwall  of  the  above  description 
then  it  may  be  given  to  others 
of  the  same  description  residing 
in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  trustees  are  reduced 
by  death  to  three  then  I  hereby 
authorise  &  appoint  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Devonshire 
to  fill  up  the  trust  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  suitable  Friends 
resident  in  Plymouth  but  if  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  think  such 
Friends  or  not  a  sufficient  number 
are  resident  in  Plymouth  then  they 
may  appoint  those  they  think 


suitable  who  reside  nearest  to 
Plymouth. 

The  will  is  dated  23rd  of  8  mo., 
1809,  and  is  witnessed  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Balkwill,  Thomas  Adams, 
and  George  Prideaux,  Jun. 

Proved  at  London,  i6th  March, 
1813,  before  the  J  udge,  by  the  oath 
of  Sarah  Fox,  widow,  the  relict 
and  sole  executrix. 

In  a  codicil,  dated  29th  of  8mo.; 
1809,  his  wife,  Sarah  Fox,  & 
George  Prideaux,  of  Plymouth, 
are  added  to  the  list  of  five  trus¬ 
tees,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Friends  in  Devonshire  to  fill 
up  the  trust  when  the  number 
by  death  shall  be  reduced  to  three 
by  the  appointment  of  five  suitable 
Friends  instead  of  three. 


Dutch  Quaker  from  Ireland 
(ii.  123). — In  all  probability  the 
Friend  referred  to  by  John  Wesley 
was  Gharret  Van  Hassen.  This 
good  man  was  born  in  Holland 
about  the  year  1695.  At  the  age 
of  forty  years,  he  quitted  Holland 
for  England  en  route  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  was  prevented  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  America  by  illness.  He 
settled  first  at  Colchester  as  a  wool- 
comber,  and  here  he  joined  with 
the  Friends,  being  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  ministry  of 
Sarah  Lay  and  Mary  Wyatt. 
In  1737,  he  crossed  to  Ireland, 
and  he  lived  in  Dublin  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  paid 
religious  visits  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  also  in  his  adopted 
country.  His  death  took  place 
in  1765.  See  Piety  Promoted ; 
Evans’s  Friends'  Library,  vol.  iv. 


Strangman  and  Wesley. — 
1749.  [June]  “  Tues,,  27  [Mount- 
melhck]  I  talked  two  hours  with 
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J -  Str - n;  a  Quaker.  He 

spoke  in  the  very  spirit  and  lan¬ 
guage  wherein  poor  Mr.  [Westley] 
Hall  used  to  speak,  before  he  made 
shipwreck  of  the  grace  of  God. 
I  found  it  good  for  me  to  be  with 
him :  It  enlivened  and  streng¬ 
thened  my  soul.” 


1774.  [July]  “  Wed.i  27. 
About  one  we  reached  Leek,  in 
Staffordshire.  I  could  not  imagine 
who  the  Quaker  should  be  that 


had  sent  me  word  he  expected 
me  to  dinner  ;  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  my 
old  friend,  Joshua  Strongman 
[sic]  of  Mount  Mellick,  in  Ireland, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
years.  I  found  he  was  the  same 
man  still ;  of  the  same  open, 
friendly,  amiable  temper :  And 
everything  about  him  was  (not 
costly  or  fine,  but)  surprisingly 
neat  and  elegant.” — H.  J.  Foster, 
Wesley  Manse,  Harrogate. 


[THOMAS  STRANGMAN,  of  Lissen  in  Essex. 


Came  to  Ireland  in  1652  as  a  Planter,  [See 
Wm.  Edmundson’s  Journal,  p.  177.] 
b.  1610,  d.  1695. 


SAMUEL  =  HESTER,  b.  1619,  ra.  1635, d.  1688. 


Daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Warren, 
of  Colchester. 


JOSHUA  =  JANE  JOHNSTON, 

b. 

m.  1671, 
d.  1674. 

JOSHUA  =  HANNAH  PEARCE,  of  Limerick, 
b.  1672,  b.  1681, 

d.  1743.  d.  174T. 

JOSHUA  =-  ANNE  PIKE, 
b.  1703,  I 

d.  1747.  I 

JOSHUA  =  ANNE  TOFT,=’  of  Leek,  Staffordshire, 
b.  1727.  I 

ONE  DAUGHTER  =  TOFT  CHORLEY. 


NO  ISSUE. 

This  will  account  for  J.  S.  being  in  Leek. 


T.  H.  Webb.] 


Quaker  Relics. — I  have  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  ball  and 
pedestal  of  Sedbergh  market  cross,- 
which  was  knocked  over  when 
William  Dewsbury  was  preaching 
in  1653,  with  the  intent  of  doing 
him  bodily  harm  ;  and  I  have  also 
a  piece  of  the  yew  tree  from  Sed¬ 
bergh  churchyard,  under  which  G. 
Fox  preached  in  1652.  I  have 
placed  this  in  our  Meeting  House 
here. — John  Handley,  Brigflatts, 
Sedbergh,  Yorkshire. 


Bayard  Taylor. — The  last 
number  of  The  Journal  is  inter¬ 


esting  as  usual.  I  had  not  seen 
the  work  of  Bayard  Taylor’s 
widow.  On  Two  Continents,  and 
was  surprised  to  note  that  she 
represented  his  ancestor,  Robert 
Taylor,  as  coming  from  Warwick¬ 
shire.  There  is  no  possible  doubt 
of  his  coming  from  Cheshire,  and 
from  Clutterwick  in  Little  Leigh; 
as  shown  by  his  deeds  for  land 
purchased  from  William  Penn. 
This  has  been  published  several 
times  and  Bayard’s  family  must 
have  seen  it.  Besse  tells  of  his 
imprisonment  in  January,  1662; 
and  The  Journal  (vol.  iii.^p.  28) 
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mentions  the  Bishop’s  complaint 
of  his  being  unlawfully  married. 
The  evidence  is  that  he  came  over 
in  1682,  bringing  his  eldest  child; 
Rachel  (my  ancestor),  and  third; 
Josiah ;  while  his  wife;  Mary, 
arid  several  other  children  came 
on  the  “  Endeavour,”  of  London, 
arriving  here  on  the  29th  of  7  th 
Month,  1683.  The  “  Registry  of 
Arrivals  ”  states  that  she  came 
from  Clatterwitch,  in  Cheshire, 
with  children;  Isaac,  Thomas, 
Jonathan;  Phebe,  Mary,  and 
Martha.  Rachel  married  Jonathan 
Livezey,  and  a  second  husband, 
Joseph  Gilbert.  Her  son,  Benjamin 
Gilbert,  with  several  of  his  family, 
were  taken  prisoners  by  Indians 
in  1780,  and  the  narrative  of  their 
captivity  has  passed  through 
several  editions. — Gilbert  Cope,- 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


James  and  Ann  King  (iii.  8). — 
James  King  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
King  and  his  wife,  Hannah  (nSe 
Herron),  and  was  born  on  the  7th 
April,  1718.  Both  his  father  and 
himself  carried  on  the  business 
of  “  bottell  maker  ”  at  the  Glass¬ 
houses  within  the  Liberties  of 
the  Town  and  County  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  James  King 
married  Ann  Goldsbrough,  at 
North  Shields,  on  the  21st  October, 
1755.  They  had  five  children, 
Joseph,  Ann,-  Joseph,  James,  and 
Hannah.  At  the  birth  of  Hannah, 
they  resided  in  Pilgrim  Street; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  Friends  of  the  name  of 
King  residing  in  the  district 
covered  by  Newcastle  Monthly 
Meeting.  William  King,  a  son  of 
one  William  King,  of  West  Kenton, 


yeoman  (who  married  Ann  Purdom, 
14th  January,  1762),  migrated 
to  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire, 
where  he  started  the  manufacture 
of  fire-clay  pots,  etc.,  a  business 
which  is  still  carried  on  by  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  same  name,-  though 
I  believe  they  have  all  left  Friends. 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  parentage  of  either 
William  King,  the  father,  or  Ann 
Purdom. — Walter  Barrow,  43,- 
Frederick  Road,  Birmingham. 

William  Hunt,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  died  at  the  house  of  James 
King,  of  Newcastle,  in  1772,  while 
on  a  religious  visit  to  Great 
Britain. — Eds. 


Mislet. — Some  years  ago,- 
when  staying  near  Windermere,  I 
was  shown  near  there,  at  a  little 
hamlet  called  Mislet,  an  old 
Friends’  Meeting  House  and  Burial 
Ground,  both  very  small.  There 
are  still  mounds  in  the  graveyard, 
and  the  farmer  who  lives  close  to 
said  that  his  father  remembered 
the  last  one  or  two  funerals.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
anything  of  the  history  of  this  place 
or  of  the  Friends  who  worshipped 
there.  Can  anyone  throw  any  light 
on  it  ? — Thomas  C.  Ryley,  19, 
Sweeting  Street,  Liverpool. 

[There  is  a  description  and 
illustration  of  Mislet  Meeting 
House  and  Burial  Ground  in  The 
Friend  (London),  vol.  35  (1895), 
p.  57.  “  The  Meeting  House  is 

crude  in  the  extreme,  but  strongly 
built,  and  entirely  in  the  manner 
used  in  building  about  here  nearly 
300  years  ago.  It  is  almost  buried 
amongst  trees;  grand  old  limes 
towering  above  it  on  all  sides. 
The  Burial  Ground  is  a  small  and 
square  plot,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
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House.  .  ,  .  The  Meeting 

House  is  now  used  as  a  cottage. 
About  the  middle  of  the  present 
[last]  century,  the  remainder  of 
the  lease  was  given  up  by  the  trus¬ 
tees,  for  the  sum  oi  £10,  to  Hannah 
Braithwaite,  of  Kendal.” — Eds.] 


Friends’  Registers. — In  the 
“  Official  List  ”  supplied  by  the 
Registrar  General  to  the  Regis¬ 
trars  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,’  in  the  list  of  “  Non- 
Parochial  Registers  and  Records  ” 
appears  the  following  : — “  Regis¬ 
ters  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Burials  kept  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers)  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  These 
Records  extend  over  the  years 
1640  to  1837,  but  in  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases  the  dates  go  back 
to  1578  and  onwards  to  1840.” 
As  George  Fox  did  not  begin  his 
ministry  till  1647,  liow  is  it  that 
the  Registers  go  back  so  far  as 
indicated  by  the  Registrar 
General? — Arthur  J.  Wood,  17, 
Sun  Street,  Canterbury. 

[The  oldest  entry  on  the  Regis¬ 
ter,  as  indicated  above,  refers  to 
the  year  1578.  In  this  year  the 
baptism  of  Richard  Lindley 
is  recorded  thus  : — “  Richard 
Lindley,  1578.  6.  31,  was  Bap¬ 
tized  on  this  day  at  Langton,- 
son  of  Christopher.”  (York¬ 
shire  Registers.)  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Richard  Lindley  could  only 
have  been  a  Friend  in  his  old  age. 

George  Fox,  with  characteristic 
foresight,  seeing  that  the  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  Friends  would  no  longer  appear 
on  parish  registers,  persuaded  his 
followers  to  commence  registers 
of  their  own.  No  doubt  some 
Friends,  born  before  the  existence 


of  the  Society,  desired  to  be  entered 
with  others,  and,  accordingly, 
dates  of  births  of  such,  with  the 
dates  of  one  or  two  baptisms, 
appear  on  our  Registers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  that  Christo¬ 
pher  Fox,  the  father  of  George; 
had  been  churchwarden,  and  as 
such  had  taken  his  share  in 
recording  and  attesting  parish 
events,  which  circumstance  may 
have  made  George  Fox  more  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  de¬ 
nominational  registers  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  an  early  date  of  a  birth  must 
not  necessarily  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  Friends  were  esta¬ 
blished  at  that  date  at  the  place 
where  the  birth  occurred.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  districts; 
Friends  are  known  to  have  existed 
as  corporate  bodies  years  before 
the  dates  of  the  first  events 
recorded  on  the  registers  for  those 
districts. — Eds.] 


Barclay’s  “  Letters,  etc.,  of 
Early  Friends.” — This  valuable 
compilation  has  been  incorrectly 
attributed  to  John  Barclay  in  the 
pages  of  The  Journal,-  and  the 
Supplements.  It  forms  one 
volume  of  the  series  originated 
by  John  Barclay,  but  was  the 
work  of  his  brother,  Abram 
Rawlinson  Barclay,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  series.  The  original 
,  MS.  of  Letters,  eifc.,has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  D. 


Registers  of  Wills  (ii.  83). — 
At  the  Meeting  House  at  Brighton, 
there  is  ”  A  Register  of  the  Wills 
of  Friends  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
first  entered  in  the  yeare  1679,” 
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to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
following  minute  : — 

At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at 
Worminghurst,  ist,  5th  mo.,  1678, 
(Wm.  Penn  amongst  those  present) 

Whereas  there  have  been  and 
may  bee  Wills  made  by  jfr lends, 
by  which  they  have  given  &  may 
give  legacies  for  the  service  of  God’s 
truth  it  is  now  agreed  &  ordered 
y‘  a  book  be  provided  for  the 
registring  all  such  wills,  both 
past  &  to  come  y*  soe  the  Good 
examples  of  such  Christian  Ten- 
dernes  &  Liberality  may  not  be 
lost. 

The  book  measures  fourteen 
inches  by  nine  inches,  and  has 
147  leaves,  but  it  contains  only 
ten  wills,  occupying  fifteen  pages. 
— Robert  A.  Penney,  Keldholm, 
Dyke  Road  Drive,  Brighton. 


MS.  “Journal  of  George 
Fox”  (ii.  152). — By  the  kindness 
of  Robert  Spence,  of  London  and 
North  Shields,  the  owner  of  this 
valuable  MS.,  it  has  been  de¬ 
posited  in  D,  where  it  will  prove 
of  great  value  for  purposes  of 
research.  It  is  bound  in  two  folio 
volumes,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  third  volume,  which  contains 
numerous  original  letters  forming 
a  portion  of  the  general  collection 
known  as  the  Swarthmore  MSS. 

To  facilitate  easy  reference  these 
volumes  will  be  known  as  the 
“  Spence  MSS.” 


Obituary. — In  The  Examiner 
for  May  17  th  more  than  two 
columns  are  devoted  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation,  by  (Rev.)  George  P. 
Jarvis,  of  High  Wycombe,  of  the 
life  of  (Rev.)  W.  H.  Summers, 
who  died  on  April  30th  last. 


Mr.  Summers  is  best  known 
among  Friends  as  the  author  of 
Memories  of  Jordans  and  the  Chal- 
fonts,  first  published  in  the  year 
1895,  3-  second  edition  appearing 
last  year. 

William  Henry  Summers  was 
born  at  Dorking,  in  June,  1850, 
his  mother  coming  of  a  Scottish 
family.  Practically  all  his  life 
he  suffered  from  ill  health,  but 
this  did  not  hinder  his  love  for 
history  and  literature,  which  was 
a  passion  with  him  up  till  the  very 
last,  and  the  fruits  of  which  re¬ 
main  in  several  valuable  historical 
works. 

For  some  years  he  resided  at 
Beaconsfield,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
commenced  his  researches  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Quakers 
in  Buckinghamshire.  From 
1901,  Mr.  Summers  was  minister 
of  the  Congregational  cause  at 
Hungerford  ;  he  also  acted  as 
general  secretary  for  the  local 
Congregational  Association.  He 
won  the  affection  of  those  he 
ministered  to  by  his  faithfulness 
and  Christian  courtesy,  and  there 
was  a  very  large  gathering  of 
townspeople  at  his  funeral. 

One  of  the  last  literary  efforts 
of  Mr.  Summers  was  the  writing 
of  the  Historical  Introduction 
to  the  new  edition  of  The  History 
of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood, 
a  work  for  which  he  had  a  great 
admiration. 


William  Cudworth;  C.E.,-  of 
Upperthorpe,  Darlington,  Co. 
Durham,  died  on  the  4th  of  6mo.; 
aged  ninety-one  years.  When 
comparatively  young  he  succeeded 
John  Dixon,  first  permanent  way 
engineer  of  the  old  Stockton  and 
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Darlington  Railway,  and  he  re¬ 
tained  the  position  under  the 
North-Eastern  Railway.  William 
Cud  worth  was  a  great  reader  ;  he 
printed  for  private  circulation 
several  of  his  own  translations 
from  the  Classics  into  English 
blank  verse,  among  them,  The 
^neid  of  Virgil,  bks.  i  and  2, 
The  Iliad  of  Homer,  bks.  i,  6  and 
9,  and  The  Odyssey,  twovols.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Darlington  Adult  School. 
His  portrait  appears  in  One  and 
All,  vol.  viii.  (1898),  p.  I.  See 
The  Cudworth  Family,  compiled 
J-  J-  Green,-  1898  ;  Pedigrees 
of  Dixon,  compiled  by  G.  B. 
Longstaff,  1899. 


William  Allen  Portraits. — 
Mr.  David  Salmon,  the.  Principal 
of  Swansea  Training  College,  has 
contributed  to  the  Educational 
Record,  issued  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  the  career 
of  William  Allen,  the  first  President 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Mr.  Salmon  has  drawn  largely 
upon  the  “  Life  of  Allen,”  in  three 
volumes,  published  in  1846-7,  and 
has  illustrated  his  article  with  a 
picture  of  the  historic  house  in 
Plough  Court,  reproduced  from 
a  block  lent  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  with  two  portraits  of 
Allen,  one  of  them  representing 
him  about  the  period  of  middle  age, 
the  other  being  a  likeness  of  a 
much  later  period.  In  comment¬ 
ing  upon  these  portraits,  the  author 
says  that  the  earlier  was  “  dessine 
par  Melle  Romilly,”  and  “  grav6 
4  Geneve  par  E.  Bovet.”  A  copy 
of  the  engraving  had  been  pasted 
in  the  author’s  copy  of  the  Life 


by  a  former  owner.  The  later 
portrait  has  been  reproduced 
from  a  lithograph  by  Mr.  Baugniet; 
taken  from  a  full-length  oil- 
painting  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  since  1844. 
Mr.  Salmon  does  not  appear  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fine  oil- 
painting  by  H.  P.  Briggs,  R.A.; 
which  was  executed  just  before; 
and  indeed  hardly  completed  at 
the  time  of,  Allen’s  death. 

This  portrait  hangs  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  chamber  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  A  line  engraving  of  it; 
by  H.  C.  Shenton,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Society’s  Library,  and  the  bust 
portion  of  the  engraving  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  frontispiece  to  The 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  1846.  A  beautiful  little 
portrait  of  Allen,  published  by 
William  Darton,  58,  Holborn 
Hill,  but  bearing  no  name  of  artist 
or  engraver,  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Salmon.  Another  oil-painting; 
nearly  full-length,  was  seen  by 
the  writer  of  this  notice  in  the 
year  1882.  It  was  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Lib¬ 
rarian,  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw, 
at  King’s  College.  If  the  writer 
remembers  correctly,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw  told  him  that  he  had  had 
the  portrait  given  or  bequeathed 
to  him  by  an  aunt,  who  was  in 
some  way  connected  with,  or 
related  to,  William  Allen.  Of 
this  portrait  also  Mr.  Salmon 
apparently  has  no  knowledge. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
its  present  whereabouts. — The 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  (Lon¬ 
don),  August  12th,  1905. 


Canon,  of  Manchester  and 
Philadelphia. — In  the  first 
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edition  of  The  Fells  of  Swarthmoor 
Halli  London,  Alfred  W.  Bennett, 
1865,  page  413,  it  is  stated  that 
John  Abraham’s  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  was  married  to  Charles 
Canon,  of  Manchester,  in  1756, 
and  that  this  couple,  with  three 
children;  emigrated  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1762,-  but  that  of  their 
descendants  nothing  is  known. 

The  following  information  may 
serve  to  aid  in  tracing  such  des¬ 
cendants,  if  it  was  ever  thought 
desirable  to  do  so.  Of  course 
the  writer  does  not  guarantee  the 
identity  of  the  persons  named. 


Records  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. — 
*763.  9  mo.  30.  Certificate  was 

received  from  Hardshaw,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  for  Charles  Canon,  wife,- 
Mary,  and  children,  James,  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  Sarah.  Charles  died 
a  short  time  before  the  receipt 
of  the  certificate. 

1770.  Mary,  the  widow  of 
Charles  Canon,  married  out  of 
Meeting  a  man  named  Gray,  and 
was  disowned. 

1782.  Sarah  Canon  married  out 
of  Meeting  a  man  named  Norris. 


Record  of  Register  of  Wills 
for  Philadelphia  County.  — 
This  officer  has  the  charge  of 
the  probate  of  Wills  and  granting 
Letters  of  Administration,  and  all 
original  papers  remain  on  file 
in  his  office. 

1763.  pmo.  20.  Letters  of 
Administration  on  Estate  of 
Charles  Canon,  Tailor  and  Shop 
Keeper,  were  granted  to  Robert 
Ritchie,  Joseph  Wharton,  and 
John  Pemberton,  the  widow,  Mary 
Canon,  renouncing. 

1786.  imo.  II.  Letters  of 
Administration  on  Estate  of  James 


Canon  were  granted  to  Francis 
Johnston. 

1781.  3mo.  20.  Letters  of 
Administration  on  Estate  of  Sarah 
Norris  were  granted  to  William 
Coates  and  Benjamin  Janney. 

1815.  4mo.  20.  Letters  of 
Administration  on  Estate  of  James 
Canon  were  granted  to  his  widow, 
Jane  Canon. —  George  Vaux, 
Philadelphia. 


Motto  and  Monogram  (ii.  120). 
— Our  readers  are  invited  to  send 
criticisms  on  the  production  given 
below.  The  motto  (which  is  a 


quotation  from  Bishop  Stubbs) 
is  the  suggestion  of  D.  W.  Law¬ 
rence,  B.S.,  of  Friends’  Ski-a-took 
School,  Hillside,  Ind.  Ter.,  and  the 
monogram  is  from  a  design  by 
Richard  H.  Smith,,  of  Staines, 
Middlesex. 


James  Goad,  of  Mount- 
MELLicK. — I  have  been  trying  to 
ascertain  some  information  about 
a  Friends’  School  at  Mountmellick, 
taught  by  James  Goad  in  1701. 
The  earliest  date  I  can  get  of  a 
School  there  is  1786.  Can  your 
readers  help  me  in  any  way  ? — 
Harper  Gaythorpe,  Claverton, 
Prospect  Road,Barrow-in-Furness. 


Setter  from  (JOtfCiam  ^enn. 


The  conditions  which  called  forth  this  letter  were  as 
follows  : — 

William  Penn  and  eleven  associates,  mostly  Friends, 
bought  East  Jersey  for  3,400  pounds  on  the  first  of  February, 
1682.  Each  sold  one-half  his  interest.  The  twenty-four 
proprietors  selected  Robert  Barclay,  of  Urie,  as  Governor. 
His  brothers,  David  and  John,  were  among  the  proprietors. 
He  appointed  as  a  deputy,  first,  Gawen  Laurie,  a  Friend, 
then  Lord  Neil  Campbell,  who  had  fled  from  Scotland  after 
an  unsuccessful  invasion  (a  strange  selection  for  Robert 
Barclay  to  make),  and  finally  Andrew  Hamilton,  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  merchant.  Hamilton  made  a  successful  administra¬ 
tion  till  1697.  Then  an  Act  of  Parliament  required  that  all 
governors  of  colonies  should  be  natural-born  Englishmen, 
and  he  was  declared  ineligible.  His  successor  was  Jeremiah 
Basse  (or  Bass — see  reference  in  the  letter).  Basse  was 
never  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  nor  did  he  receive  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  and  yet,  with 
this  clouded  title,  he  undertook  to  assume  the  government. 
Many  of  the  people  refused  to  recognise  him  and  publicly 
disavowed  his  appointees.  The  Province  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement  tiU  1700,  when  it  was  decided  that  Hamilton, 
as  a  Scotsman,  was  not  ineligible,  and  he  was  reappointed. 
This  did  not  end  the  confusion,  for  the  Basse  party  now 
refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Hamilton  and  his 
subordinates.  Seditious  meetings  were  held,  justices  and 
sheriffs  were  assaulted  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  Hamilton  himself  was  confined  under  guard  for 
four  days,  on  attempting  to  hold  a  court  in  Monmouth 
County.  He  gradually,  however,  got  the  better  of  the 
malcontents. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  led  Penn  to  write 
this  letter.  He  evidently  sympathised  warmly  with  Hamilton 
and  his  party,  and  wished  the  “  rioters  ”  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand.  (Query,  If  the  rioters  had  resisted,  how  far 
would  he  have  pushed  the  “  Coercives  ”  ?) 

Isaac  Sharpless. 
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Philadelphia, 

3.  2”,  1701. 

Honored  jTriend. 

J  have  had  y®  surprizeing  news  of  y®  Practices  of  some 
east- J  ersians  ;  as  unexpected  by  me  as  dishonorable  & 
Licentious  in  them.  Jt  will  be  hard  to  finde  temper  enough 
to  ballance  extreams;  for  J  know  not  w*  punishm^  those 
Rioters  do  not  deserve  ;  &  J  had  rather  live  alone  than 
not  have  such  people  Corrigible.  Their  heads  should  be 
eyed,  &  some  forcd  to  declare  them  by  y®  rigour  of  y®  Law, 
&  those  y‘  are  found  to  be  such  should  bear  the  burden  of 
such  sedition,  w®^  were  y®  best  way  to  be-head  the  Body 
without  danger ;  if  Lenitives  wont  do,  Coercives  should,  but 
tho  naturally  we  would  begin  there,  yet  it  is  y^  end  of  wise 
men,  &  a  remidy  with  regrett  too. 

J  was  Just  comeing,  as  P.  knows,  with  a  dozen  of  our 
most  reputable  people  (tho  Coll.  Q.,  J.  M.,  &J.Gu2  seemed 
too  much  (y®  first  especially)  to  take  part  with  y®  mobs 
argum^*  tho  not  with  their  practice),  till  thyn  to  S.  Jeningss 
gave  me  y®  satisfaction  of  knowing  thy  more  easy  & 
honorable  circumstances,  &  prospect  of  Loading  them  w*^ 
their  own  Confusions.  Pray  make  not  too  much  hast  from 
them,  but  Clench  y®  nale  ;  for  examples  must  be  made 


*  I  cannot  identify  P.  R. 

“  Colonel  Robert  Quarry,  John  Moore,  and  John  Guest.  Quarry  was 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Moore  Advocate  of  his  Court.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  hence  independent  of  Penn.  Guest  w’as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province.  The  three  Were  leaders  of  a  little  Church  of 
England  party,  who  sent  unfavourable  reports  to  England  concerning 
disorders  in  Pennsylvania,  pirates  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  impossibility 
of  conducting  the  Province  without  oaths.  Penn,  in  his  mild  (?)  way, 
in  another  letter,  says,  “  Quarry  is  the  greatest  of  villains  and  God  will,  I 
believe,  confound  him  in  this  world  for  his  lies,  falsehoods,  and  supreme 
knavery.” 

3  Samuel  Jennings  was  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  men  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  who  were  Ministers  among  Friends  and  also  promi¬ 
nent  instate  affairs.  He  was  the  first  Deputy  Governor  of  West  Jersey, 
but  afterwards  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  (1690-1693).  He  vigorously  espoused  the  Quaker  side  in  the  Keith 
controversy,  and  was  attacked  by  Keith  in  a  pamphlet  which  sent  the 
author,  and  the  printer,  Bradford,  into  nominal  confinement,  and  caused 
much  criticism  against  the  authorities  for  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Keith  says  Jennings  was  “  too  high  and  imperious  in  worldly  courts.” 
The  controversy  was  carried  to  London,  and  Jennings  went  with  it  and 
wrote.  The  Case  Stated.  He  afterwards  -settled  in  Burlington,  N.J., 
holding  many  important  offices,  and,  as  a  leader  of  the  popular  side,  drove 
Lord  Cornbury,  the  Crown  Governor,  from  the  Colony.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  the  ministry  among  Friends. 
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by  thee,  of  them  y*  acted  so  unexemplarily.  J  assure  thee 
Jt  was  my  own  thought  y*  New  York  would  be  obliged  to 
take  Cognisance  of  it.  Jt  was  at  least  an  extraordinary 
Ryote,  if  not  Rebellion  in  armes,  to  Jmprison  a  Gover*^, 
because  one  of  his  Justices  refused  to  stand  mute  at  his 
being  insolently  paraded  by  a  Criminal,  &  in  y®  solemnity 
of  a  Court.  But  y®  Gent  afore  sayd,  tax  L.  M.^  with 
haveing  used  Bass  just  so,  to  extenuate  this  or  recriminate. 
Jf  by  being  an  ould,  &  not  y®  least  Pretender  to  Eastjersy, 
&  a  neighbs  in  my  station,  J  can  yet  be  serviceable,  to  com¬ 
pose  or  Countenance  a  just  prosecution  of  Rebellious  prac¬ 
tices,  let  an  express  reach  me  before  J  leave  these  parts, 
&  J  shall  Jmmediately  take  horse,  God  permitting.  Time 
&  a  Crowd  forbids  to  be  more  particuler,  but  with  hearty 
regards  J  am 

Thy  Jfaithfull  and 

affect.  Jfriend, 


My  salutes  to  Coll  Monys,  R.  Burnet®,  J.  B.7  etc. 


*  Lewis  Morris,  a  prominent  citizen  of  East  Jersey  and  a  strong  friend 
of  Hamilton’s.  Penn’s  suggestion  here  is  that  the  rebels  are  extenuating-' 
their  acts  by  reporting  that  Morris  treated  Basse  -with  equal  insolence 
during  his  administration.  In  the  following  sentence  he  says  that,  as  he 
is  himself  a  proprietor  of  East  Jersey  and  also  interested  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  will  come  if  needed.  The  problem  was,  however,  solved  by  turning  the 
government  of  East  Jersey  over  to  the  Crown  the  following  year. 

5  I  cannot  identify  Coll.  Mony. 

*  Richard  Burnet,  one  of  the  proprietors. 

7  Probably  John  Barclay,  brother  of  Robert,  also  Receiver-General 
and  Surveyor-General  of  the  Province. 


[The  original  letter,  which  covers  three  pages  of  letter-paper,  has 
been  recently  deposited  in  D.  It  is  the  property  of  Westminster  and 
Longford  Monthly  Meeting,  having  been  presented  to  the  Library  of 
Westminster  Meeting  by  Samuel  Bevan  in  1873.  With  other  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  Penn,  it  was  reproduced  by  the  autotype 
process,  and  published,  by  direction  of  Samuel  Gurney,  in  a  portfoho, 
by  Samuel  Harris  and  Co,,  of  London.  Portions  of  the  letter  appeared 
in  the  biographies  of  Penn  written  by  Clarkson  and  Janney,  and  have 
also  been  quoted  elsewhere. — Eds.] 


®at)t6  JSfopd. 

Concluded  from  page  55. 


After  Penn’s  departure  Lloyd  soon  became  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  representing  Philadelphia  County,  until 
1710,  except  one  year  when  he  was  elected  by  the  City. 
The  history  of  the  Assembly  during  those  nine  formative 
years  is  largely  the  history  of  Lloyd’s  public  life.  He  had 
secured  the  right  to  build  an  Assembly,  with  functions 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  executive  or  the  judicial, 
and  this  was  largely  accomplished  during  those  nine  years. 
There  may  be  seen  in  it  more  than  personal  quarrels,  or  a 
body  of  Quaker  representatives  resisting  the  Proprietor 
and  the  Churchmen.  An  independent  Assembly  came  into 
life  during  that  time,  and  the  work  was  largely  due  to  the 
tar-sightedness  of  David  Lloyd. 

The  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware  refused 
to  accept  the  Concessions.  Lloyd  urged  that  they  should 
be  accepted  if  their  representatives  were  to  sit  in  the  same 
Assembly  with  those  that  were  elected  under  the  Concessions. 
They  could  not  be  a  House,  he  insisted,  if  a  part  were  elected 
by  virtue  of  the  Governor’s  writs  and  the  other  part  were 
elected  by  the  new  laws  or  grants.  This  hastened  the 
separation,  and  gave  David  Lloyd  a  more  homogeneous 
body  to  mould  into  a  House.  Lloyd’s  opponent  was  James 
Logan,  who  saw  in  the  Concessions  the  source  of  ^1  the 
difficulties,  and  in  Lloyd’s  efforts,  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  interests  of  the  Proprietor.  John  Evans,  the  able 
young  Governor,  with  unformed  character  and  wide  learning, 
stood  between  Penn,  Logan,  and  Lloyd  in  this  struggle. 
Evans’  first  effort  was  to  reunite  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
Lloyd  was  in  his  way.  He  expected  financial  support  from 
the  Assembly,  but  his  vigour  in  imprisoning  and  fining 
William  Biles,  an  Assemblyman  from  Bucks  County,  for 
saying  on  the  street,  “  The  Governor  is  but  a  boy,  we’ll 
kick  him  out,”  led  the  Assembly  to  refuse  a  salary  for 
part  of  the  time,  telling  him  in  private  to  take  it  out  of  the 
Biles  fine.  The  Governor  claimed  to  have  a  commission 
from  William  Penn,  directing  him  to  convene  and  adjourn 
the  Assembly  at  the  executive  pleasure.  Lloyd  showed  him 
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the  grant  in  the  Concessions,  and  held  that  no  proprietor 
had  a  right  to  insert  in  his  instructions  to  a  deputy  anything 
contrary  to  the  compact  made  with  the  people.  On  this 
issue  Lloyd  won  the  right  for  the  Assembly  to  convene 
and  adjourn  by  statute.  The  real  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Governor  and  Assembly  as  guided  by  Logan  and  Lloyd 
was  upon  the  method  of  establishing  the  Courts.  The  old 
act  had  been  repealed  by  the  Crown.  Logan  saw  that  if 
Penn  ever  succeeded  in  selling  the  Province  to  the  Crown, 
as  he  was  urging  him  to  do,  that  the  price  would  be  enhanced 
if  he  could  prevent  the  people  from  having  the  right  to 
establish  their  own  Courts  through  the  acts  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Governor  declared  that  the  right  of  establishing  Courts 
rested  with  the  executive  by  ordinance.  Lloyd  insisted 
that  the  Assembly  as  the  people’s  Representatives  was  the 
only  constitutional  method  of  establishing  justice.  Logan 
so  managed  this  affair  that  Penn  could  see  in  Lloyd  only 
an  enemy  bent  upon  his  financial  ruin.  The  granting  of 
licences  was  a  source  of  private  income  to  the  Governor. 
Lloyd  wanted  this  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  beheving  that  the  authority  that  had  to  deal  with 
the  consequences  of  this  traffic  should  be  the  same  that 
granted  the  licences.  Here  again  Logan  led  Penn  to  see 
that  Lloyd’s  position  was  one  that  threatened  to  rob  his 
deputy  of  a  just  emolument.  Logan  held  that  the  Friends, 
with  their  conscientious  principles  against  war  and  the 
use  of  oaths,  were  not  suitable  to  hold  public  office,  conse¬ 
quently  the  Governor’s  policy  was  one  that  delayed  all 
legislation  favourable  to  the  use  of  an  affirmation  instead 
of  an  oath.  The  Friends  felt  that  they  should  at  least  have 
the  same  rights  in  America  as  they  had  in  England.  Lloyd 
said  that  they  should  have  more.  Penn  urged  them  to 
suffer  rather  than  submit  to  the  enforcement  of  the  oath. 
Lloyd  in  this  case  was  not  incfined  passively  to  suffer, 
and  lose  the  hold  upon  pubhc  affairs  which  he  insisted 
must  be  retained.  He  preferred  to  work  in  the  Assembly, 
and,  of  course,  in  time  won  a  victory  for  his  people. 

These  things  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  against 
Evans,  the  Governor.  This  was  rendered  the  more  easy 
because  of  the  false  alarm  which  Evans  was  foolish  enough 
to  plan,  leading  the  Philadelphians  to  believe  there  was 
a  French  fleet  entering  the  Bay.  His  motive  was  to  see 
if  the  Quakers  would  not  fight  when  the  emergency  occurred. 
This  and  the  extravagant  life  he  lived  with  William  Penn, 
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Jun.,  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  against  him.  Lloyd 
strove  to  show  that  Logan  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
all  their  difficulties.  In  this  Logan  parried  the  blow,  and 
made  it  appear  to  be  directed  upon  the  Proprietor  ;  in  this 
he  gained  at  that  time  a  victory  for  himself. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Assembly  in  1704,  it  was  decided 
to  make  these  things  known  to  William  Penn,  and  other 
Friends  in  England,  who  would  see  that  justice  was  done. 
The  day  previous  to  adjournment,  a  committee,  composed 
of  David  Lloyd  and  Isaac  Norris,  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  paper  that 

would  deal  plainly  with  the  Proprietor,  concerning  the  privileges  and 
immunities  he  had  promised  the  people  of  this  Province,-  and  how  incon¬ 
sistent  and  repugnant  thereto  is  his  commission  to  his  present  deputy, 
as  well  as  his  former  orders  and  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  this 
government  ;  and  how  the  people  of  this  Province  are  wronged  and  de¬ 
prived  of  these  privileges ;  and  how  they  are  injured  in  their 
properties,  and  what  inconveniences  have  happened  by  occasion  of 
the  Proprietary  not  passing  the  bill  for  regulating  officers’  fees, 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Assembly  in  the  year  1701. 

The  following  morning  the  Committee  reported  that 
their  duties  to  the  Assembly  had  prevented  them  from 
putting  the  paper  into  form.  However,  they  offered  nine 
separate  complaints,  of  which  the  House  unanimously 
approved. 

The  chief  feature  of  these  complaints  was  the  fear 
that  Penn  would  sell  the  Province,  and  leave  the  landholders 
unprotected.  This,  with  complaints  about  the  management 
of  the  land  office,  and  the  conduct  of  Evans  and  Logan, 
was  all  that  the  articles  contained-  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Remonstrance  should  be  drawn  up  on  these  heads,  and 
that  David  Lloyd,  as  Speaker,  should  sign  the  same,  and 
that  the  usual  committee  that  revised  the  Assembly’s 
minutes  should  examine  the  Remonstrance.  When  Logan 
heard  of  this  action  he  at  once  appealed  to  Isaac  Norris, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  revise  the  minutes. 
Consequently  there  was  a  division,  and  Norris  and  one 
other  member  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  affair. 
Lloyd  worded  the  Remonstrance,  and  sent  it  with  a  personal 
letter  of  his  own  to  George  Whitehead  and  two  other  Friends, 
with  the  request  that  they  present  the  Remonstrance  to 
WiUiam  Penn.  The  only  irregularity  thus  far  was  that 
the  Remonstrance  was  not  sent  through  Governor  Evans, 
with  his  approval.  This  was  not  Lloyd’s  intention.  The 
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document  was  a  reflection  upon  the  management  of  affairs 
by  Evans  and  Logan,  and  Penn’s  insistence  in  retaining 
such  representatives.  The  letter  was  Lloyd’s  own  act 
explanatory  to  George  Whitehead. 

The  packet  was  in  a  ship  captured  by  the  French, 
and  the  fomonstrance  with  the  letter  came  directly  into 
the  hands  of  William  Penn.  Isaac  Norris  took  the  affidavit 
that  the  paper  sent  was  not  the  article  drawn  up  in  the 
Assembly.  He  smoothed  the  affair  over  with  the  frequent 
assertion  that  the  Remonstrance  was  not  the  act  of  the  full 
Assembly.  Logan  declared  that  Lloyd  had  no  right  to 
sign  and  send  such  a  paper  after  the  Assembly  adjourned  ; 
that  he  changed  the  minutes  upon  the  subject  without  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly.  Penn  took  most  offence  at  the 
letter  written  to  George  Whitehead,  which  he  promptly 
forwarded  to  Logan,  but  retained  the  Remonstrance  in 
spite  of  Logan’s  repeated  requests  for  at  least  a  copy  of 
the  same.  Isaac  Norris  and  a  committee  of  Friends  asked 
the  next  Assembly  for  a  copy  of  the  Remonstrance.  Gover¬ 
nor  Evans  demanded  a  copy.  The  Assembly  replied  that 
the  Remonstrance  was  not  their  act,  and  refused.  The 
House  expressed  regret  that  there  should  have  been  cause 
for  such  a  Remonstrance,  and  that  William  Penn  should 
have  taken  umbrage  at  its  contents.  The  House  had  done 
more,  it  sent  to  New  York  to  ascertain  if  the  papers  had 
been  forwarded  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  which  was 
shortly  after  convening,  it  recorded  that  the  “  Remonstrance 
was  read  and  directed  to  be  read  again  ”  ;  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  being  different  from  the  one  directed  to 
be  forwarded  in  August  At  no  time  did  the  Assembly 
ever  repudiate  its  act  or  bring  any  charges  against  Lloyd 
for  irregularity  in  signing  the  Remonstrance.  In  1711, 
when  an  anti-Lloyd  Assembly  was  in  session,  Lloyd  brought 
the  matter  before  them.  A  committee,  of  which  Isaac 
Norris  was  a  member,  made  an  investigation,  reporting  that 
the  Remonstrance  sent  in  1704  was  not  identical  with  the 
resolves  passed  by  the  House  at  that  time — that  a  copy 
of  that  Remonstrance  could  not  be  found — that  David 
Lloyd  said  that  the  copy  in  his  possession  was  a  true  duplicate 
of  the  original  Remonstrance.  After  hearing  the  report, 
the  House  spent  some  time  discussing  the  careless  manner 
of  keeping  records,  and  resolved  that  hereafter  two  copies 
of  the  Journal  of  the  House  be  made,  and  that  one  copy  be 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.®  Thus 
an  anti-Lloyd  Assembly  reluctantly  exonerated  Lloyd 
from  the  charges  made  by  rumour,  and  since  recorded  in 
history. 

Logan’s  presentation  of  the  matter  to  Penn  was  full 
of  invective.  Lloyd  was  called  that  “  lurking  snake,” 
that  “  treacherous  man,”  wholly  void  of  any  religious 
principles.  By  the  time  Penn  had  received  the  letter  and 
Remonstrance,  he  was  willing  to  call  Lloyd  by  even  worse 
terms,  and  insisted  that  Logan  should  have  him  impeached, 
and  ejected  from  the  Assembly,  and  forbidden  to  practise 
law  “  in  any  of  my  courts.”  Penn’s  charges,  which  had  been 
previously  suggested  by  Logan,  were  that  Lloyd  had  acted 
as  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  Thomas  Lloyd  without 
appointment  or  commission  from  the  Proprietary  ;  that 
he  had  forged  an  order  of  the  Assembly  in  issuing  and  signing 
the  Remonstrance  ;  and  that  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  he  “  suffered  encroachments  on  my 
lots  in  the  City  and  Manors  in  the  Country,  and  recorded 
them  without  one  cavet  in  favour  of  his  master  and  patron, 
or  my  poor  children.” 

Now  that  Penn  was  aroused  and  insisted  upon  prose¬ 
cution,  Logan  replied, 

I  know  not  how  we  shall  go  about  it.  The  letter  sent  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  name  thou  hast  not  returned.  As  for  those  other  charges  against 
him  I  fear  they  will  not  hold.  'Tis  in  vain,  I  believe,  to  attempt  it ;  he 
carries  so  fair  with  our  weak  country  people,  and  those  that  long  looked 
upon  him  as  the  champion  of  Friends’  cause  in  government  matters  in 
former  times;  that  there  is  no  possessing  them.  His  party  is  strong  as 
that  of  the  wicked  and  foolish.^ 

The  idea  of  impeachment  was  abandoned.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1706  sent  another  Remonstrance,  more  direct  and 
suggestive  than  the  one  of  1704  to  which  it  referred.  It 
was  more  regular  in  its  issue,  and  -brought  no  reflections 
upon  David  Lloyd,  but  on  the  contrary  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  removal  of  Deputy  Governor,  John  Evans. 

The  difflculties  growing  out  of  the  Remonstrance  of 
1704 — the  impossibility  of  securing  an  unprejudiced  hearing 
with  Wilham  Penn — the  skill  with  which  the  Council  was 
able  to  obstruct  all  legislation  offered  by  the  Assembly, 
convinced  Lloyd  that  Logan  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
Could  he  be  removed  from  office,  things  would  go  on.  There 
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is  every  reason*  to  believe  that  this  view  of  Lloyd’s  was 
coloured  with  personal  acrimony  toward  Logan  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  beyond  that  inspired  by  Logan  that  Lloyd 
had  any  feehng  against  Penn  himself.  Lloyd  charged  Logan 
with  attempting  to  convert  the  privileges  of  the  charter 
into  an  arbitrary  government — with  inserting  a  clause  into 
Governor  Evans’s  instructions,  that  no  law  was  valid  until 
approved  by  the  Proprietary,  and  that  the  Governor  could 
call  and  adjourn  the  Assembly  without  conforming  to  the 
Concessions  of  1701 — that  he  took  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Property  their  right  to  confirm  patents  and  issue  orders 
for  resurveys — that  he  concealed  from  the  Assembly  the 
Lords  Commissioners’  reasons  for  their  repeal  of  several 
laws,  thus  deceiving  the  people’s  representatives.  Each 
of  the  charges  was  so  worded  as  to  appear  that  they  were 
directly  contrary  to  law. 

Governor  Evans  hesitated  to  try  the  case,  but  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Assembly,  reflecting  Lloyd’s 
opinions,  told  him  that  he  was  required  by  law  to  do  so. 
After  many  delays  the  hearing  was  begun.  Logan  was  to 
deny  or  admit  each  charge,  and  the  House  would  attempt 
to  prove  such  as  he  denied.  Evans  ordered  the  Attorney- 
General  to  read  the  first  charge.  Logan  replied  that  he 
did  not  understand  it  ;  he  would  have  it  explained  or  proved. 
Lloyd  replied  that  the  Secretary  should  not  plead  ignorance. 
He  should  have  procured  advice  from  those  that  knew  the 
law.  Evans  then  adjourned  the  hearing  until  the  afternoon. 
By  delays  and  excuses  another  hearing  was  avoided.  He 
claimed  that  the  Council  was  not  endowed  with  the  authority 
of  the  Enghsh  House  of  Lords  ;  it  was  not  a  third  Estate, 
and  could  not  try  impeachments.  Lloyd  replied  that  if 
the  constitution  was  defective,  the  Governor  should  have 
implied  the  same  before  going  so  far — ^that  he  was  now  acting 
contrary  to  the  best  legal  advice  in  the  Province — that, 
according  to  the  Charter,  the  right  of  impeachment  was 
with  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor  and  not  the  Council ; 
the  House  could  impeach  and  the  Governor  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  evidence — that  while  the  Charter  provided  for 
no  third  Estate,  the  power  was  implied.  Lloyd’s  reply 
is  one  of  the  ablest  legal  opinions  given  in  the  Province  up 
to  that  date.  Evans  refused  to  act  unless  there  was  specific 
law  requiring  him  to  do  so.  Lloyd  insisted  that  this  ruling 
left  the  Province  without  judicial  protection  against  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  Proprietor. 
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The  recall  of  Governor  Evans  and  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Gookin  only  aggravated  matters.  Logan  could  control 
Gookin  with  less  effort  than  Evans.  The  Council  would 
sanction  no  laws  offered  by  the  House.  Lloyd  held  that 
the  Council  was  not  a  party  to  legislation,  that  the  Charter 
expressly  placed  it  with  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor. 
Again  it  was  insisted  that  Logan  was  the  obstructionist. 
Hearing  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  and  possibly 
fearing  the  nature  of  his  representations,  Lloyd  overstepped 
his  prerogative  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  issued  an  order 
to  the  sheriff  for  his  arrest.  The  Governor  issued  a  contrary 
order.  The  sheriff  consulted  the  best  legal  advice  outside 
of  David  Lloyd,  and  refused  to  obey  the  Assembly.  Logan 
escaped  jail  and  sailed  for  England.  The  people  arose  and 
elected  a  new  Assembly,  not  returning  one  of  the  former 
members.  This  was  in  October,  1710.  For  a  year,  Lloyd 
was  not  in  the  Assembly,  and,  for  over  a  year,  Logan  was 
not  in  Philadelphia.  The  change  was  wholesome  for  each 
of  them.  They  returned  to  their  former  duties  in  an  attitude 
that  later  enabled  them  to  work  together  upon  a  number 
of  public  matters.  Only  a  shadow  of  the  old  feeling  appeared 
in  their  pamphlet  controversy  in  1725. 

In  the  autumn  of  1711,  Lloyd  returned  again  to  the 
Assembly,  representing  Chester  County.  He  remained 
in  the  House,  and  was  Speaker  for  one  year,  until  he  was 
■appointed  Chief  Justice,  in  1718.  He  retained  the  Chief 
Justiceship  until  his  death,  and  in  1723  entered  the  House 
again,  where  he  remained  until  within  two  years  of  his  death. 
During  this  time  he  was  Speaker  four  consecutive  years. 
As  Chief  Justice,  he  interpreted  the  laws  of  his  own  making. 
He  was  Pennsylvania’s  first  great  lawgiver,  who  modelled 
his  work  upon  the  pattern  given  by  William  Penn.  He 
gave  to  the  Assembly  a  body  and  a  form,  establishing 
order,  and  locating  the  legislative  function  distinct  and  apart 
from  the  executive  and  the  judicial.  In  this  capacity  the 
nation  owes  him  a  great  debt.  Pennsylvania  owes  to  WiUiam 
Penn  her  soil  and  her  democratic  plan  of  toleration  and 
individual  freedom,  to  David  Lloyd  she  owes  the  practical 
application  of  these  hopes  and  dreams.  Penn  never  became 
a  Pennsylvanian  ;  Lloyd  was  not  only  a  Friend  of  Penn’s 
making,  but  he  was  the  first  Pennsylvanian,  the  first  great 
Commoner. 

His  early  experiences  in  the  Province  mark  him  as 
a  Welshman.  His  clear  direct  manner  of  expression,  his 
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lack  of  diplomacy,  his  life  of  deeds  without  explanations, 
made  him  many  enemies.  His  associations  with  Thomas 
Lloyd,  his  efforts  in  securing  the  Concessions  of  1701,  the 
right  of  affirmation  instead  of  the  oath,  the  struggle  to  have 
the  right  of  issuing  liquor  licences  in  the  hands  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  instead  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  his  success  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of  courts,  his  never  failing  sympathy 
for  the  under  dog,  all  combined  to  make  him  a  Pennsylvanian, 
and  his  faith  in  the  final  efficiency  of  the  popular  ballot 
made  him  an  American. 

His  method,  so  free  from  personal  explanations,  created 
at  that  time  many  misunderstandings,  and  left  him  un¬ 
protected  in  history.  As  a  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  he,  one  time,  wrote  out  the  sentence  for  counter-’ 
feiting.  The  moment,  some  years  later,  that  a  cloud  was 
upon  his  reputation,  a  petition  came  into  Council  from 
the  prisoner  stating  that  Lloyd  added  to  his  sentence, 
which  was  treason,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  life  imprisonment. 
The  Council  was  unable  to  find  that  Lloyd  had  done  more 
than  what  had  been  commanded,  but  they  added  that  the 
sentence  was  too  severe  for  “one  who  had  been  only  found 
guilty  of  dispersing  bad  money. Then  again,  an  effort 
was  made  to  blacken  his  character  because  of  his  purchase 
of  land  in  Chester,  which  increased  in  value  because  he  took 
legal  means  to  render  hitherto  questionable  titles  valid. 
What  had  been  a  commons  became  private  property,  arid 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  Swedish  burying  ground 
there  as  alleged.  Another  time,  Daniel  Pastorius,  in  peti¬ 
tioning  against  the  administrators  of  the  estate  of  the 
Frankford  Company,  claimed  that  a  certain  Henry  Sprogel, 
one  of  the  administrators,  pretended  to  have  bought  the 
claims  of  the  members  in  Germany,  and  was  ejecting  the 
innocent  settlers  by  court  orders,  and  depriving  him  of 
any  compensation  as  agent  for  seventeen  years,  and  was 
misrepresenting  the  other  administrators,  and  had  paid 
the  four  known  lawyers  in  the  Province  to  assist  or  remain 
quiet.  After  these  petitions  had  been  investigated  by  the 
Council,  James  Logan,  with  his  characteristic  freedom 
with  the  minutes,  observes,  that  upon  examination  of  the 
witnesses  it  appears  “  that  David  Lloyd  was  the  contriver 
of  the  whole,”  and  that  he  received  as  compensation  a 
thousand  acres  of  Benjamin  Furley’s  land.  In  the  petition. 

Minutes  Penna.  Provincial  Council,  vol.  i.,  p.  386. 
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Pastorius  said  that  the  scheme  was  planned  by  David  Falkner, 
one  of  the  administrators.  This  matter  appears  to  have 
come  before  David  Lloyd’s  Monthly  Meeting,  but  no  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken. 

That  Lloyd  grew  wealthy  and  lived  in  a  generous  fashion 
is  true.  His  salary  as  Chief  Justice  never  exceeded  £150 
per  year,  and  often  that  was  in  arrears.  As  late  as  1724, 
the  Attorney-General  received  only  £60.  Lloyd  often 
received  an  additional  salary  as  Assemblyman  for  extra 
labour  in  drawing  bills.  Doubtless  the  main  sources  of 
his  wealth  came  from  judicious  purchases  and  sale  of  lands. 
The  house  he  built  in  Chester  in  1721,  since  known  as  the 
Old  Porter  House,  from  the  mention  of  the  parts  reserved 
for  the  widow  would  indicate  that  plenty  was  the  portion 
of  his  later  years.  Grace  Growden,  who  was  cut  off  by  her 
father’s  will  with  five  shillings,  had  reserved  for  her  exclusive 
use,  after  her  husband’s  death,  the  room  in  the  north-west 
corner,  known  as  the  dining-room,  the  parlour  in  the  north¬ 
east  comer,  and  “the  closet  and  milk-house  adjoining, 
the  old  kitchen  and  the  chamber  over  it,  chum  house  and 
cider  mill,  cider  press,  and  part  of  the  garden.” 

In  1710,  Jane  Fen,  an  English  woman,  who  became 
prominent  in  the  ministry,  entered  the  Lloyd  family  as 
“  an  upper  servant  such  as  we  call  in  England,  housekeepers, 
having  all  the  keys,  plate,  linen,  etc.,  delivered  tome.  They 
had  a  great  family,  and  everything  passed  through  my  hands 
.  .  .  After  my  arrival  I  did  not  five  as  an  hired  servant, 

with  David  Lloyd  or  his  widow”  .  .  .  Jane  Fen  first 

saw  David  Lloyd  in  Haverford  Meeting.  She  writes : — 

After  I  was  seated  some  time,  David  Lloyd  from  Chester,-  with  his 
wife  and  several  other  Friends,  came  in.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,- 
it  was  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  to  me,  These  are  the  people  with 
whom  thou  must  go  and  settle,”  They  being  strangers  to  me,  and  appear¬ 
ing  as  persons  of  distinction,  I  said,  ”  Lord,  how  can  such  an  one  as 
I  get  acquainted  with  people  who  appear  so  much  above  the  common 
rank.  ...”  I  afterwards  understood  that  David  Lloyd  and  his  wife 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  me,  and  felt  a  near  sympathy  with  me,  such  as  they 
had  never  known  for  a  stranger  before,  and  said  in  their  hearts,  ”  This 
young  woman  is  or  will  be  a  preacher.”  They  were  both  tendered,  and 
it  was  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  they  were  to  take  me  under  their  care,- 
and  nurse  me  for  the  Lord’s  service,  with  a  promise  that  His  blessing  should 
attend  them.  This  I  had  from  their  own  mouths  after  I  lived  with  them. 

From  Jane  Fen’s  account,  it  appears  that  David  Lloyd 
sat  either  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the  meeting  in 
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Chester  as  early  as  1710.  This  was  about  the  time  the 
Sprogel  affair  was  reported  to  the  Meeting.  Jane  Fen  travel¬ 
led  in  the  ministry  through  New  England,  in  theCarohnas, 
and  Barbados,  and,  in  1727,  through  England  and  Ireland, 
returning  in  1730.  She  writes  : —  ‘  ■ 

Soon  after  my  return  David  Lloyd  was  taken  ill  with  his  last  sickness,- 
during  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  attend  on  him  as  usual. '  On  the 
6th  day  of  the  second  month,  1731,  he  departed  this  life  ;  and  in  him  I 
lost  a  father  and  a  sure  friend.  In  all  the  journeys  I  went,  whilst  he  lived, 
he  cheerfully  supplied  me  with  the  necessaries  requisite.  He  was  exem¬ 
plary  in  his  family,  treating  all  about  him  with  humanity,  choosing  rather 
to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  was  dihgent  in  attending  meetings  for 
worship,-  and  those  of  his  servants  who  inclined  to  go  to  meetings,-  he 
allowed  to  perform  that  necessary  duty." 

Joseph  S.  Walton. 


FACSIMILE  OF  SIGNATURE. 


Friends'  Library,  vol.  i.,-  p.  460.  “  Life  of  Jane  Hoskens.”  Also 

pubhshed  separately  in  1771,  1810,  etc.  Thomas  Chalkly  wrote  a 
beautiful  letter  to  Jane  Fen  and  Ehzabeth  Levis  relating  to  their  visit 
to  the  West  Indies. 


;^rien60  on  <2l^fan^^c♦ 


Affixed  to  page  457  of  The  Life  of  Thomas  Story, 
included  in  the  Gibson  Bequest  MSS.  in  D.,  is  a -list  of 
sea  stores  for  use  by  Thomas  Story  on  his  voyage  from 
Barbados  to  England  in  1714.  The  stores  were  shipped  at 
The  Bridge,  and  also  at  Speights-Town,  under  the  care  of 
Richard  Poore.  The  live  stock  included  5  sheep,  7  turkeys, 
5  hogs,  32  fowls,  and  ii  ducks. 


■King'©  Jbmunnetre  of  QUu^uaf 

^neurance  ^octefiee. 


The  following  information  of  Briefs  and  Brief-books 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal.  The 
writer  remembers  to  have  seen,  long  ago,  a  book  which 
contained  the  account  of  money  collected  by  means 
of  Briefs,  at  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  Bull  .Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  This  book  appears,  unfortunately,  to  have  been 
destroyed,  which  is  cause  for  regret,  but  perhaps  not  so  much 
for  surprise,  for  one  finds,  from  inquiries  made,  that  the 
Brief-books  connected  with  several  of  the  churches  in 
Birmingham  are  also  destroyed  or  lost  ;  St.  Martin’s,  St. 
Philip’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  John’s  Digbeth, 
and  the  Edgbaston  parish  church,  have  all  lost  their  books. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  read,  in  the  records 
of  the  last-named,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  that  on 
September  21st,  1684,  Newbold  Pacy,  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  collected  two  shillings  and  threepence  “  for  Edgbaston 
church  ”  (the  record  in  the  Register  at  Newbold  does  not 
add  for  what  reason  the  help  was  required) ;  unless  other 
places  made  a  larger  contribution,  one  does  not  see  that 
very  efficient  help  could  be  rendered  by  two  shillings  and 
threepence. 

Cornelius  Walford,  a  Barrister-at-Law,  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  Briefs,  and  from 
his  books, ^  and  other  sources,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  a 
few  particulars.  The  earliest  trace  of  issuing  Briefs,  in 
England,  appears  in  connection  with  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives^  sold  into  slavery  to  the  Moors  and 

*  King's  Briefs,  their  Purposes  and  History,  being  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  reprinted  from  its  Transactions,  vol.  x.. 
By  Cornelius  Walford,  barrister-at-law.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation, 
1882.  On  page  58  is  the  following  ;  In  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  held  at  Exeter  in  1729,  it 
is  recorded,  “  Two  briefs  for  building  or  re-building  two  steeple-houses 
being  offer’d  to  this  meeting,  they  are  returned  with  ‘  nothing  collected  ’ 
writ  upon  them.” 

*  “  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  practice, 
which  continued  to  be  carried  on,  owing  partly  to  the  encouragement 
the  pirates  received  from  European  nations  when  at  war  with  one 
another.  As  far  as  regards  England,  the  worst  period  was  that  of  Charles!, 
and  the  two  latter  Stuarts.  .  It  diminished  towards  the  close  of  the 
century.”  For  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  who  were  taken 
captive,  see  Account  of  the  Slavery  of  Friends  in  the  Barbary  States i  towards 
the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  1848. 
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Turks,  in  1206,  but  the  system  had  been  in  vogue  in  Northern 
Europe  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  the  practice  was  in  full  operation  in  Rome, 
and  earlier  still  in  Assyria.  It  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  social  history  of  this  country.  Walford  mentions 
a  case  in  1247,  when  alms  were  requested  for  the  building 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Cambridge, 
the  donors  being  assured  that  their  generosity  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  remission  of  forty  days  of  Purgatory. 
In  1423,  a  Brief  was  issued  for  the  repair  of  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral.  In  1694,  more  than  half  Warwick  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Castle  ;  a 
national  collection  was  made  by  means  of  King’s  Briefs, 
and  £110,000  was  gathered,  including  £1,000  from  Queen 
Anne. 

The  right  to  grant  Briefs  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Church.  Any 
sort  of  calamity  might  be  helped  by  what  seems,  in 
this  practical  day,  a  very  cumbrous  method.  Floods, 
earthquakes,  hailstones,  shipwrecks,  fire,  and  plague  are 
especially  mentioned,  also  that  money  was  thus  raised  for 
redeeming  persons  sold  into  captivity,  for  relieving  those 
suffering  for  conscience  sake  or  from  robbers  on  land  or 
water,  and  as  a  means  of  collecting  funds  for  the  founding 
of  hospitals  and  churches.  When  a  Brief  came  into  a 
parish,  it  was  read  from  the  pulpit  during  service,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service  the  clerk  stood  at  the  door  with  a 
money  box,  and  with  a  loud  voice  called  out,  “  Please 

remember  the  Brief.”  Not  onlv  were  Briefs  issued  to  all 

%/ 

the  Church  dignitaries,  but  the  “  Teachers  of  separate 
Congregations  ”  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  pulpit,  and  even  any  person  who  preached 
in  any  meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers  must  give  out 
the  notice,  and  ask  the  grave  congregation  to  “  Please 
remember  the  Brief.”  In  addition  to  these  official  means, 
a  house-to-house  collection  was  invited,  the  results  of  which 
must  have  been  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Pepys,  Briefs  seem  to  have  become 
a  nuisance.  He  writes  in  his  Diary,  June,  1661,  To 
church  where  we  observe  the  trade  of  Briefs  is  come  now 
up  to  so  constant  a  course  every  Sunday,  that  we  resolve 
to  give  no  more  to  them  ”  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  appears 
that  the  parish  book  contains  entries  of  these  collections 
in  church  towards  the  relief  of  losses  by  fire  on  the  fourteen 
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successive  Sundays  previous  to  the  date  of  Pepys’s  entry 
in  his  Diary. 

Among  the  archives  in  the  safe  in  Bull  Streets  was 
recently  found  a  document  issued  by  George  III.,  in  1797, 
connected  with  Warwick  Meeting  House  ;  it  sets  forth  that 
William  Armstrong,  of  Henley-upon-Thames,  had  his  Mill 
burnt  down,  and  sustained  damage  to  his  property  of 
£418  I  os.  4d.  The  same  Brief  states  that  John  Rowly,  of 
Malden,  in  Surrey,  had  suffered  from  a  conflagration  caused 
by  children  playing  with  dry  straw  and  matches,  the  un¬ 
lawful  combination  having  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £161.  The 
well  known  liberality  of  Friends,  and  the  probability  that 
the  Warwick  Meeting  House,  in  those  days,  held  a  good 
sized  congregation,  may  have  encouraged  the  sufferers 
to  hope  for  a  liberal  response  to  this  appeal,  and  to  count 
upon  a  large  addition  being  made  to  the  collections  from 
Church  and  Chapel.  When  we  read  that  one  shilling  was 
collected  at  the  Warwick  Meeting  House,  we  are  inclined 
to  sympathise  with  the  blighted  hopes  of  William  Arm¬ 
strong  and  John  Rowly,  who  must  have  felt  that  Briefs 
were  but  broken  reeds  to  lean  upon  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
to  unite  in  the  satisfaction  the  two  men  must  have  felt 
when  the  cumbersome  machinery  was  declared  illegal. 
The  “  illegality  ”  would  be  peculiarly  apparent  to  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Rowly,  as  they  were  even  defrauded  of  the 
one  poor  shilling,  the  Brief  drifting  into  the  Bull  Street 
strong-box,  and  the  shilling  !  Query  ?  has  search  ever 
been  made  for  this  lost  piece  of  money,  and  inquiry  insti¬ 
tuted  for  interest  that  should  have  accrued  since  1797  ? 

In  the  Brief  now  preserved  in  the  Bevan-Naish  Library, 
it  is  stated  that  “  farming  Briefs  ”  is  illegal.  One  would 
have  thought  the  rashest  speculator  would  have  hesitated 
to  advance  money  to  the  man  who  was  too  poor  to  wait  for 
the  result  of  such  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  his  country, 
for  not  only  was  the  result  of  such  appeal  most  uncertain, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  the  expenses  connected  with  the  issue 
were  so  great,  that  very  little  of  what  was  collected  reached 
the  sufferer. 

3  D.  possess  an  official  Brief,  addressed  to  “  Bristol  Quakers  Meeting,” 
for  a  fire  at  Ellerton  Mill,  Shropshire,  for  which  money  was  ”  to  be 
collected,  from  House  to  House,  throughout  the  Counties  of  Salop,  Chester, 
Lancaster i  York,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester.*’  Bristol  Friends  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  collection. 
The  date  is  1790.  [Eds.] 
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For  instance,  a  Brief  was  issued  on  behalf  of  a  parish 
church  in  1809,  the  number  of  copies  sent  out  was  9,986, 
the  amount  brought  in  was  £614  los.  9d.,  the  expenses 
incurred  were  £330,  so  the  net  amount  received  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church  was  only  about  £284 ! 

This  tendency  to  reduction  made  people  claim  more 
than  their  right ;  thus  a  man  whose  loss  would  have  been 
covered  by  £20  would  put  it  down  on  the  Brief  as  £300, 
and  when  the  money  required  for  building  a  church  was 
really  only  £300 — £1,000  would  be  asked  for  ;  and  so  after 
centuries  of  use  and  abuse  the  whole  system  got  satisfactorily 
made  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  main  difficulty 
of  passing  this  Act  was  the  fact  of  the  very  large  fees  derived 
by  the  legal  profession  and  the  Government  officials. 

An  essay  on  Briefs  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  the  two  pamphlets  prepared  by  T.  N.  Brush- 
field,  M.D.  on  Devonshire  Briefs,  and  contributed  by  him 
to  the  “  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,”  in  1896,  in  which  he  has 
catalogued  the  1,103  Briefs  issued  in  East  Budleigh  church, 
from  1669  to  1828.  Scarcely  any  of  these  Briefs  were  on 
behalf  of  distress  in  Devonshire,  but  include  practically 
every  county  in  England.  We  may  mention  that  out  of  the 
623  Briefs  in  the  Crawford  collection,  all  but  114  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  East  Budleigh  Records,  and  these  probably 
occurred  during  the  nineteen  years  during  which  no  record 
was  kept  at  East  Budleigh. 

In  conclusion,  one  feels  that  by  the  abolition  of  Briefs 
in  1828,  one  of  the  many  abuses  and  useless  remains  of  an 
earher  time  was  wisely  swept  away  by  the  revolutionary 
energy  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Joel  Cadbury. 

As  a  contrast  with  the  cold  formality  of  the  usual 
printed  document,  we  give  here  a  appeal  from  Buckingham¬ 
shire  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1692.^ 

Dear  jlriends  and  Brethren. 

Jn  the  heart-opening  love  of  God,  &  blessed  jifellowship 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  we  very  dearly  salute  you  :  in  w^^  al 
the  living  &  sensible  ones  are  near  one  to  another,  &  have 
atender  sense  of,  &  sympathizing  with  each  other  in  the 

4  This  appeal  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Ellwood.  It  is  in 
D.  (Gibson  Bequest  MSS.  iii.  57.) 
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various  Exercises,  Sufferings,  Losses,  &  Afflictions  that  befal 
any,  who,  being  baptized  by  the  One  Spirit,  are  indeed  made 
Members  of  y®  one  Body. 

And  as  we  know  there  cannot  but  be  a  fellowfeeling  & 
compassionate  Commiseration  of  the  wants  of  such,  in  al 
those  who  are  gathered  into,  &  abide  in  the  blessed  Truth  : 
so  we  are  thereby  induced  to  lay  before  you  y®  great  Loss, 
and  therby  low  Condition,  of  our  dear  JTriend  &  Brother  in 
the  Truth,  James  Smith,  of  Aylesbury,  in  this  County  of 
Bucks,  an  honest  &  serviceable  Member  of  this  our 
Quarterly  Meeting,  of  whose  faithfulness  &  sincerity  to 
y®  Lord  we  have  an  ample  Testimony  in  ourselves  (as  we 
doubt  not  but  many  of  you  also  have),  &  whose  blameless 
Conversation  &  upright  Dealing  hath  gained  Truth  &  him  a 
good  report,  even  amongst  them  y^  are  without.  He,  on  y® 
26*  of  y®  2^  month  last  past,  by  a  JTire,  w®'*  brake  forth,  about 
Midnight,  in  the  House  wherin  he  dwelt,  in  little  more  than 
an  hour's  space,  had  y®  House  burnt  down  to  y®  Ground,  & 
most  of  his  Goods,  both  in  House  and  Shop,  consumed, 
the  suddennes  &  violence  of  y®  jfire  (encreased  much  by  a 
very  strong  wind)  &  the  Season  wherin  it  fell  (being  the 
dead  time  of  y®  night)  permitting  to  save  but  little,  &  that  of 
little  value.  His  wife  &  himself  hardly  scaped  through  y® 
jf'lames  &  Smoak,  in  w®^  three  of  his  jfamily  lost  their  lives. 

He  keeping  a  Sale-Shop,  &  driving  a  very  considerable 
Trade  therin,  &  being  furnished  w*^  a  stock  of  Goods 
answerable  to  y®  Trade  he  had,  we  cannot  find,  upon  5^ 
nearest  Computation  we  can  make,  &  best  Jnformation  he 
can  give  us,  y*  y®  Loss  he  sustained  by  this  devouring  jfire, 
could  be  less  than  a  Thousand  or  Eleven  Hundred  Pounds. 
By  w®^  great  Loss,  He  and  his  wife,  who,  by  y®  blessing  of 
God  on  their  industrious  labours,  have  heretofore  been  able 
&  very  forward  to  exercise  Hospitality  &  Charity,  as  Occa¬ 
sion  offered,  &  were  serviceable  to  Truth  &  jfriends  in 
their  places,  have  now  nothing  left  to  support  themselves 
w*^,  having  honestly  &  freely  offered  up  y®  whole  of  what 
was  saved  (both  in  Monies,  Goods,  &  Debts)  towards  y® 
discharging  of  those  Engagements  to  others,  which  he,  as  a 
Trader,  lay  under.  The  Consideration  wherof,  as  it  hath 
deeply  affected  us,  some  hope  it  wil  you  also,  w*^  a  com¬ 
passionate  Sense  of  their  Condition,  w®^  we  desire  ye  wil 
recommend  to  y®  jfaithfull  jfriends  of  &  belonging  to  your 
Monthly  Meeting,  y*  they  who  desire  to  be  rich  in  good 
works,  &  are  ready  to  distribute,  may  not  miss  so  inviting 
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an  Occasion  to  do  good  &  to  communicate,  kind  of 

Sacrifices  God  is  wel  pleased. 

And  what,  in  y®  opening  love  of  God,  shal  be  freely 
given,  by  faithfull  jfiriends,  on  this  Occasion,  we  desire 
may  be  returned  as  soon  as  conveniently  it  can  be,  to 
Thomas  Olliffe,  of  Aylesbury  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  our 
said  jifriend  &  Brother,  James  Smith. 

So  committing  you  to  y®  guidance  of  y®  good  spirit  of 
God,  in  this,  and  al  other  services  of  Truth,  we  remain 

Your  |friends  &  Brethren,  met  together  on  the  service 
of  the  same  Truth,  at  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Weston 
Turvill,  in  y®  County  of  Bucks,  this  29^^  day  of  the  4*^ 
month,  1692, 


Robt.  Jones, 

Rich.  Baker, 

Wm.  Loddington, 
Daniell  Roberts, 
Jno.  Penington, 
Tho.  Olliffe, 
Henry  Tredway, 
John  Bellers, 
Edm.  Belson, 
Henry  Costard, 
John  White, 

Tho.  Redman, 
Will.  Grimsdale, 


Roger  Dancer, 
Alex.  Merrick, 
Tho.  Dell, 
Thomas  White, 
William  Russell, 
John  Puddivatt, 
William  Ashby, 
John  Partridge, 
John  Halliday, 
Thomas  Cooke, 
John  Hoton, 
James  Phillips, 
Tho.  Ellwood. 


It  is  evident  that  many  collections  were  made  in 
Meeting  Houses,  and  Friends  must  have  attended  their 
meetings  provided  with  money  in  order  to  respond  to  them. 
Thomas  Davidson,  of  Fritchley,  Derbyshire,  has  made  some 
extracts  from  an  old  Brief-book  connected  with  the  Meeting 
of  Codnor  Breach,  near  Heanor,  which  may  be  thus 
tabulated  : —  s 


Date. 

8  June,  1707 
10  Sept.,  „ 

10  ,, 


Place. 

Spilsby 

Shireland 


Amt. 

Amt.  lost.  collected, 
£  s.  d. 

5,984  ..60 

3,505  •  •  19 

612  .  .  I  I 


s  The  time  covered  by  the  minutes  is  1700  to  1762  ;  Breach  Monthly 
Meeting  was  then  joined  to  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  handed  back  to 
Chesterfield. 
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Amt. 

Date. 

Place. 

Amt.-  lost. 

collected. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

14  Sept.,  1707 

. .  North  Morston 

■  ■  3.465 

..  4 

10 

. .  Little  Port  . . 

•  •  3.931 

..  4 

4 

5  Get.,  ,, 

. .  To wch  ester 

•  •  1,057 

.  .  I 

2 

14  Dec.,  „ 

. .  Southam 

•  •  4,454 

I 

8 

9  June,  1708 

. .  Wincanton 

•  •  2,930 

I 

6 

I  Aug.,  „ 

. .  Gt.  Yarmouth 

1,228 

I 

6 

10  Oct.,  „ 

.  .  Aleonbury  Cumweston  3,318 

I 

0 

17 

. .  Lisburn e,  Ireland 

••  3L770 

2 

0 

I  May,  1709 

. .  Strand,  London 

. .  17,880 

I 

^2 

8  „ 

.  .  Edinburgh  . . 

7,962 

I 

8i 

17  n 

. .  Market  Ray  son 

1,228 

I 

2 

21  Aug.,  „ 

. .  Holt-MarkeP 

..  11,258 

I 

8 

In  the  minute-book  of  ^^Olvestone  Preparative  Meet¬ 
ing/'  Gloucestershire,  covering  the  period  from  1787  to  1824, 
lent  to  D.  by  J.  Marshall  Sturge,  of  Bewdley,  there  is  a  list 
of  collections  for  various  fires,  occupying  three  pages.  In 
1790,  two  collections  amounting  to  £0  6s.  6d.  were  handed 
over  to  the  local  authority ;  in  1796,  fourteen  collections, 
made  since  1791,  amounting  to  ;^i  5s.  6d.  were  paid  over ; 
and  other  entries  occur  down  to  the  year  1809.  The 
Churchwarden  or  other  official  who  received  the  money, 
signed  his  name  in  the  book.  Four  shillings  was  the 
largest  amount  collected  on  any  one  occasion. 

®  A  copy  of  tiie  Queen’s  Brief  issued  for  this  fire,  1708,  is  among  the 
records  belonging  to  Ratcliff  and  Barking  Monthly  Meeting. 


of  Ouafte»ri0m. 

“The  Quakers,  though  wrong  in  their  principles,  yet  I 
think  have  left  us  an  example  of  patient  suffering,  and  did 
more  by  their  bold,  unanimous  and  persevering  testimonies, 
than  if  they  had  taken  up  all  the  arms  in  the  Kingdom. 
In  this  respect  I  hope  I  shall  foUow  them  as  they  did 
Christ,  and  though  I  die  for  him,  yet  take  up  no  carnal 
weapon  in  defence  of  him  in  any  wise.” 

Extracted  from  a  letter  of  George  Whitefield,  dated, 
“  Philadelphia,  November  10,  1739.”  See  his  Works, 
London,  1771,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 


CoEfege  £t6rarj, 

(^tcpmonb,  3^^‘»  (U.^.<H. 


The  Earlham  College  Library  had  its  beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  the  school  in  1847,  yet  its  early  growth 
was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  1872  that  a  regular  librarian 
was  appointed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  direction. 
The  year  1872  seems  to  have  been  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  the  library  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  library 
had  grown  until  it  contained  three  thousand  three  hundred 
volumes,  about  two  thousand  of  which  belonged  to  the 
College  proper,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Ionian  and  Phoenix 
libraries,  and  the  “Library  of  Reference  ”  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.  On  account  of  its  size  and  growing  importance, 
a  i;oom  fifty-five  by  thirty  feet  was  appropriated  as  a  library 
and  reading  room.  In  the  year  1872,  Joseph  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  England,  contributed  to  the  College  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books,  editions  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Among  these  were  the  works 
of  Tertullian,  Josephus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Lexicon 
of  seven  languages,  “  Adagia  ”  of  Erasmus,  Justin  Martyr, 
etc.,  etc.  In  1872  the  Ionian  and  Phoenix  literary  societies, 
which  had  in  1871  made  an  appeal  to  their  members  and 
friends  to  raise  and  establish  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  libraries  of  the  two  societies, 
succeeded  in  raising  one  thousand  dollars.  The  two  literary 
societies  had  been  organised  very  soon  after  the  organisation 
of  the  College,  and  early  incorporated  the  idea  of  a  library 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  organisation.  The  first  clue 
we  have  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ionian  library  is  obtained 
from  the  minutes  of  November  14th,  1857  :  “  The  library 
formerly  belonging  to  the  association  known  as  the  ‘  Hes¬ 
perian  Junto  ’  was  received  as  the  property  of  the  Ionian.” 
Clarkson  Davis  donated  the  first  volume  to  the  Ionian 
library,  and  soon  after,  Wm.  B.  Morgan  and  others  followed 
his  example.  The  first  appropriation  to  the  Ionian  library 
was  made  November  21st,  1857,  when  S2.50  was  appro¬ 
priated.  Phoenix  library  was  organised  about  the  same 
time,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  these  libraries  had 
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about  eleven  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  works. 
In  the  appeal  sent  out  early  in  1872,  the  societies  say  that 
they  have  been  expending  most  of  their  resources  to  furnish 
the  reading  room  of  the  College  with  periodicals,  which  has 
left  little  for  the  purchase  of  new  publications,  and  that 
they  thought  they  had  shown  themselves  competent  to 
invest  profitably  the  proceeds  of  the  fund.  Recognising 
“  that  a  library  of  well  selected  books  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  disseminating  useful  knowledge,  will  at  once 
be  admitted  by  aU  ;  we  therefore  earnestly  ask  your  assis¬ 
tance  in  establishing  a  fund  whereby  the  societies  may  be 
better  able  to  supply  their  libraries  with  current  and  stan¬ 
dard  literature,  that  they  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
demands  of  the  times.” 

The  response  was  gratifying,  and  thus  was  created 
the  first  and  only  fixed  endowment  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library  until  the  Alumni  endowment  fund  was  established 
in  1902. 

The  first  regularly  appointed  librarian  was  Prof.  Calvin 
W.  Pearson,  who  served  in  that  capacity  from  1872  to  1876, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1874-75,  when  Anna  Miles 
held  the  position.  Since  that  time  the  following  persons 
have  served  in  that  capacity  :  Lindley  H.  Johnson,  1876- 
77  ;  Lydia  N.  Bowerman,  1877-78  ;  Emma  R.  Clark,  1878- 
79,  1880-81  ;  Clara  M.  Levering,  1880 ;  William  Earl 
Morgan,  1881-82  ;  John  R.  Sherrick,  1882-83  ,  1884-85, 

1887- 88  ;  Ira  I.  Cammack,  1883-84 ;  Lindley  D.  Clark, 
1885-86 ;  Elwood  D.  Allen,  1886-87 ;  Mary  E.  Harris, 

1888- 97  ;  Charles  B.  Newby,  1897-98  ;  Harlow  Lindley, 
1898 — . 

The  library  now  contains,  altogether,  over  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  not  including  a  large  collection  of  pamph¬ 
lets  and  unbound  periodicals,  and  is  classified  according 
to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  the 
card  catalogue  includes  all  books  belonging  to  the  College 
library,  the  libraries  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoenix  hterary 
societies,  and  the  departmental  libraries,  of  which  there 
are  seven — the  German  and  French  reference  library, 
the  History  Club  reference  library,  the  Anglican  library, 
the  Geological,  Biological  and  Chemical  reference  libraries, 
and  the  well  equipped  reference  library  of  the  Biblical 
department. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  at  the  College,  the  College 
participates  in  the  free  use  of  all  the  enlarged  educational 
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resources  and  advantages  of  the  Morrisson-Reeves  library 
of  Richmond. 

The  College  management  is  now  adding  about  one 
thousand  volumes  per  year  from  all  sources,  and  seventy- 
five  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

In  addition  to  this  library  of  the  College,  the  CoUege 
has  the  care  of  the  Friends’  Reference  Library  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  brief  history  of  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  Friends. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1845,.  four  Friends  appointed 
by  London  Yearly  Meeting  visited  the  United  States,  in 
regard  to  the  Abolition  Separation.  They  returned  to 
England  in  the  Spring  of  1846.  At  London  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1846  they  “  introduced  the  subject  of  a  supply  of  the 
Society’s  writings,  for  the  use  of  Friends  in  Indiana,  where 
some  works,  especially  the  more  ancient,  are  very  scarce.” 

Friends  in  England  were  encouraged  to  send  over  their 
duplicate  copies,  and  George  Crosfield,  of  Liverpool, 
offered  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  result  of  this  movement 
was  that  about  800  volumes  were  contributed  by  various 
Friends,  chiefly  in  the  North  of  England.  The  books  were 
packed  by  George  Crosfield,  and  forwarded  from  Liverpool 
in  Fifth  Month,  1847,  and  were  received  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  in  the  Eighth  Month  of  the  same  year.  In  a  letter, 
dated  Sixth  Month  14th,  1847,  George  Crosfield  writes  as 
follows  to  a  Friend  at  Richmond  :  “  Our  view  was  that 
you  would  take  one  copy  of  every  work,  and  deposit  it  at 
Whitewater,  as  a  standard  library  of  reference  ;  after  this 
a  second  and  third  selection  might  be  made  in  like  manner 
to  be  placed  in  the  largest  Meetings’  libraries  ;  and  the  rest, 
we  supposed,  would  be  distributed  to  the  libraries  of  Monthly 
and  Preparative  Meetings.” 

The  books  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Committee 
of  Book  Agency,  who  were  directed  to  separate  one  of  a 
kind  for  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Library  of  Reference,  as 
proposed,  to  be  kept  in  the  Boarding  School  Buildings, 
near  Richmond,  Indiana.  The  remaining  books  were  divided 
among  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  one  of  the  largest 
selections  was  placed  in  charge  of  Thomas  Evans,  of  Miami, 
for  the  use  of  Friends  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  ;  and  a  like  collection  in  charge  of  Joel  Dixon,  of 
White  Lick,  for  the  use  of  Friends  in  the  Western  part. 

The  books  selected  for  the  Library  of  Reference  were 
carefully  examined  by  a  bookbinder  ;  several  volumes  were 
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made  in  addition  by  binding  selections  of  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  small  works  ;  several  of  the  old  books  were  rebound, 
and  many  of  them  repaired  ;  all  were  put  in  good  order, 
labels  were  put  in  them,  and  the  initial  collection  numbered 
about  320.  Some  additional  volumes  were  afterwards 
sent  from  London  by  Josiah  Forster. 

This  early  collection  of  Friends’  literature  is  of  great 
value  for  reference  purposes,  containing  such  biographical 
material  as  the  writings  of  Penn,  Fox,  Chalkley,  Crisp, 
Barclay,  Dell,  Sewel,  Penington,  Shillitoe,  Story,  White- 
head,  Woolman,  Gurney,  and  many  others. 

During  recent  years  very  few  volumes  have  been  added 
to  this  collection,  but  an  efiort  has  been  put  forth  recently 
to  make  this  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  the  Friends’  Section  of  the  Earlham  College  Library, 
which  occupy  the  same  room,  as  complete  a  collection  of 
Friends’  material  as  is  possible.  As  a  result,  at  the  last 
session  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  $50  was  appropriated 
directly,  and  $50  in  addition  was  appropriated  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting’s  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  for  the  purchase  of 
more  recent  books,  written  by  Friends  and  relating  to 
Friends.  From  those  two  sources,  fifty  volumes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  Reference  Library  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  additional  material  will  be  secured 
with  the  appropriation  rernaining. 

Some  very  valuable  donations,  including  a  number  of 
volumes  of  Friends’  periodicals,  have  been  made  recently 
to  the  College  Library,  and  the  College  will  be  glad  to  secure 
all  such  valuable  material. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  recent  contributions  by 
Prof.  AUen  C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford  College ;  J oshua  L.  Baily, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Charles  W.  Lawrence,  Secretary  of  the 
H.  H.  Mosher  Fund  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
John  Britnell,  of  Toronto,  Canada  ;  Caroline  Edgerton,  of 
Indiana ;  and  especially  Norman  Penney,  of  London, 
England,  who  has  contributed  much  valuable  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

Earlham  College  as  a  centre  of  Quakerism,  should  become 
a  centre  for  all  the  literary  and  historical  materials  relating  to 
Friends  that  can  be  secured.  This  should  include  complete 
files  of  Friends’  periodicals,  and  the  printed  minutes  of  the 
various  Yearly  Meetings,  which  are  now  conspicuously  lacking. 

The  increasing  use  made  of  the  library  together  with 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  upon  it,  makes  it 
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imperative  that  added  facilities  be  provided  for  its  future 
growth  and  permanent  interests.  A  library  building,  equipped 
especially  for  library  purposes,  and  furnishing  the  necessary 
advantages  of  an  educational  laboratory  for  the  seeker 
of  truth  in  whatever  field  of  research  he  may  be  engaged, 
is  now  an  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  College,  and 
with  its  acquisition  the  College  as  a  whole  will  enter  upon 
a  new  era  of  advancement.*  Harlow  Lindley. 

*  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Earlham  College  has  just  secured  a 
large  number  of  Friends’  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia.  [Eds.] 


The  present  number  has  been  enlarged  to  forty-eight 
pages  to  provide  space  for  several  articles  awaiting  publica¬ 
tion. 


The  Editors  hope  to  print,  next  quarter,  a  paper  on  the 
Select  Meetings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  (the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  Ministry  and  Oversight),  in  connection  with  the  recent 
action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  laying  down  such  Meetings. 

Other  papers  to  appear  in  course  include  May 
Drummond/'  by  William  F.  Miller;  ^^An  Unpublished 
Letter  of  Hannah  Callowhill,  the  second  wife  of  William 
Penn,  to  Thomas  Story,"  edited  by  J.  ].  Green  ;  Early 
Marriage  Certificate,  Hough-Barnes ;  Letter  from  William 
Penn  to  Thomas  Curtis,  1706;  ^‘Our  Bibliographers: 
I. — John  Whiting,"  by  Isaac  Sharp,  B.A. ;  '^Personal  Recol¬ 
lections  of  American  Friends  travelling  in  the  British 
Isles,  1828  to  1852,"  by  Samuel  Alexander  ;  “  Presentations 
of  Quakers  in  Episcopal  Visitations,  1662  to  1679,"  by 
G.  Lyon  Turner,  M.A. ;  etc. 


William  C.  Braithwaite’s  article  on  “  The  Penal  Laws 
affecting  Early  Friends  in  England  ’’  is  to  hand,  and  will 
appear  in  the  last  number  of  “  The  First  Publishers  of  Truth.” 
This  last  number  (Supplement  No.  5)  will  not  be  obtainable 
separately,  save  by  subscribers  to  the  whole  work. 


JSarge  of  jfden&e. 


In  response  to  the  Editors’  inquiry  in  last  number 
(hi.  72)  : — 

The  largest  gathering  of  Friends  which  I  have  ever 
heard  of  since  very  early  days  was  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Friends  called  Hicksite,  held  at  Swarthmore,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1896,  at  which  I  was  present.  Three  thousand 
Friends  assembled  in  a  tent  on  the  campus  of  Swarth¬ 
more  College,  on  the  day  of  the  fullest  attendance,  and 
the  meetings  continued  for  a  week.  These  Conferences 
are  held  every  two  years.  I  was  present  in  1902  at  the 
one  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  at  which  the  largest 
attendance  was  something  over  two  thousand,  and  in 
1904,  at  Toronto,  where  one  thousand  five  hundred  was 
the  most  numerous  gathering.  Swarthmore  had  the  fullest 
attendance,  because  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  the  principal  centre  for  that  body  of 
Friends.  This  year,  1906,  the  Conference  meets  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland,  in  August. 

I  add  some  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  movement 
represented  by  the  Conferences,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  present  united  organisation  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  Conference  at  Pendleton,  Indiana,  in  1890. 

“  First-Day  School  General  Conferences  ”  were  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1868,  1869,  1870  ;  in  New  York,  1871  ; 
in  Baltimore,  1872  ;  Richmond,  Ind.,  1873  ;  Mt.  Pleasant, 
O.,  1874  ;  Pickering,  Ont.,  1875  ;  Clear  Creek,  Ill.,  1881  ; 
Wajmesville,  O.,  1883  ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  O.,  1884 ;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1886  ;  Yarmouth,  Ont.,  1888. 

“  Friends’  Union  for  Philanthropic  Labour  ”  was 
organised  at  WaynesviUe,  O.,  in  1882,  and  held  its  second 
meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1883.  Since  then  the  First-Day 
School  and  Philanthropic  Conferences  have  been  held  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  except  in  1888,  when  the  Philan¬ 
thropic  Union  met  in  New  York.  Joint  Conferences  were 
held  at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  in  1890,  and  at  Lincoln,  Va.,  in 
1892.  At  Chappaqua,  N.Y.,  in  1894,  some  sessions  were 
devoted  to  subjects  of  a  particularly  religious  character. 
At  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  in  1896,  an  educational  department 
was  added.  Conferences  for  the  consideration  of  these 
four  lines  of  work  were  held  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1898, 
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and  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  1890.  At  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
in  1902,  the  four  hitherto  partially  distinct  Conferences 
were  merged  in  one  General  Conference  in  which  the  Young 
Friends’  Associations  were  also  represented. 

For  a  fuller  history  of  Friends’  Conferences  see  the 
introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  held  at 
Chautauqua,  from  which  the  above  is  gleaned. 

These  gatherings  are  separate  from  the  organisations 
of  the  seven  Yearly  Meetings,  to  which  they  bear  the  same 
kind  of  relation  as  the  English  Summer  Schools  bear  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting. 


At  the  Meetings  for  Worship  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  three  large  houses  are  filled  to 
overflowing  and  the  number  must  be  something  like  those 
given  above. 

John  William  Graham. 


Qtleefmg 


I.  Westminster  Meeting  House,  London. 
Longford  Monthly  Meeting,  1669-1865.  13  vols. 

Westminster  Monthly  Meeting,  1674-1865.  17  vols. 

Hammersmith  Monthly  Meeting,  1728-1750.  i  vol. 
Westminster  and  Longford  Monthly  Meeting,  1865 
to  date.  9  vols. 
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I 

WESTMINSTER  &  LONGFORD 
1865  to  date 

*  Minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  London,  Second  Month,  1906  : 

The  Committee  of  the  Friends’  Historical  Society  asks  permission  to 
print,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  lists  of  minute  books,  | 
etc.,  sent  up  by  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  to  this  Meeting,  showing 
what  historical  records,  relative  to  Friends,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  request  is  granted.  (Signed)  Robert  A.  Penney,  Clerk. 


m  Cutrrenf  BiUvatmt. 


Joseph  John  Armistead’s  book,  Piloted ;  being  a  Series 
of  Notes  and  Experiences  from  the  Author'" s  Life,  is  ve/y 
readable  (London  :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  208).  The  writer, 
who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Wilson  Armistead,  of  Anti¬ 
slavery  fame,  graphically  describes  some  of  his  striking 
experiences  in  the  work  of  fish-culture,  and  subsequently 
in  connection  with  mission  work  in  the  Vigten  Islands 
and  other  districts  of  the  far  north  of  Europe.  The  work 
of  John  Frederick  Hanson,^  of  Iowa,  and  Charles  and  May 
Replogle,  from  Alaska,  is  also  referred  to. 

Albert  J.  Edmunds,  cataloguer  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  assistant  librarian  at  Haverford 
College,  Pa.,  has  re-issued  his  Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels, 
now  first  compared  from  the  originals,  being  Gospel  parallels 
from  Pali  texts.  In  this  edition,  the  third,  aU  the  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Pali  have  been  compared  with  Chinese 
versions  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  by  M.  Anesaki,. 
Professor  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  (Tokyo  : 
Yuhokwan  Publishing  House ;  Chicago :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.  ;  and  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  large  8vo,  pp. 
230).  A.  J.  Edmunds  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
Edmunds,  late  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  and  was  educated  at 
Croydon  School,  and  The  Flounders  Institute,  Ackworth. 

The  Essex  Review,  for  April  (London :  Simpkin), 
contains  an  article  by  Joseph  J.  Green,  on  “  The  Wayside 
Chapel  at  Stansted  Mont  fit  chet,”  with  illustrations,  also 
a  paper  on  “  Newport  School  and  its  Founder,”  by  Charlotte 
Fell  Smith. 

The  Sun-baked  City,  and  other  Verses  is  a  collection 
of  poetical  pieces,  by  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard  (London  : 
Headley,  qto,  pp.  24).  One  piece  is  entitled,  “  Silent 
Meeting.”  The  author  is  a  member  of  a  London  suburban 
Meeting,  and  daughter  of  Eliot  Howard,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of 
Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. 

Two  poems  by  John  G.  Whittier,  “  The  Eternal  Good¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  The  Minister’s  Daughter,”  have  been  reprinted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  of  London, 
as  No.  24  of  Unitarian  Tracts  (New  Series). 

^  See  Light  and  Shade  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun;  by  J.  F* 
Hanson;  1903. 
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Bayard  Taylor’s  poem,  The  Quaker  Widow^  is  given 
in  full  in  “  The  Indianapolis  News  ”  of  January  23rd. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  has  just 
issued  a  book.  On  Leprosy  and  Fish-Eating,  a  Statement 
of  Facts  and  Explanations  (London  :  Constable,  8vo,  pp.  444). 

In  furtherance  of  his  concern  that  the  Inward  Light, 
“  a  central  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Society  of  Friends,” 
should  become  more  known  among  persons  of  different 
religious  beliefs,  Henry  W.  Fry,  a  grandson  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  but  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Inward  Light  (London  :  Headley  ; 
and  New  York :  H.  W.  Fry,  541  Lexington  Avenue, 
8vo.,  pp.  48).  This  little  compilation  contains  “  Editorials  ” ; 
“  The  Mission  of  the  Quakers,”  by  Edward  Grubb ; 
“  Flashes  of  Light  ”  ;  and  extracts  from  William  Penn, 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  Isaac  Penington,  J.  G,  Whittier, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  from  some  others  not  Friends.  Further 
pamphlets  will  probably  appear. 

Very  lucid  and  interesting  addresses  delivered  at  various 
places,  by  President  Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College, 
Pa.,  have  recently  been  collected  into  a  volume,  entitled, 
Quakerism  and  Politics  (Philadelphia  :  Ferris  and  Leach, 
8vo,  pp.  224). 

“For  the  most  part  these  addresses  relate  to  features  of  early  Penn¬ 
sylvania  history  not  usually  emphasized.  As  a  whole  they  are  intended 
to  show  that  the  foundation  principles  of  the  colony,  on  which  it  greatly 
prospered — liberty,  peace,  justice  to  Indians  and  negroes,  simplicity 
and  fidelity  in  government — were  logical  outgrowths  of  the  Quaker 
habit  of  mind  and  doctrine." 

The  Bookman  Illustrated  History  of  English  Literature, 
by  Thomas  Seccombe  and  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  part  6 
(London  :  Hodder),  contains  (page  234)  a  brief  notice  of 
George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends. 

“  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  spiritual  energy  of  the  age  emanated 
neither  from  conformists  nor  dissenters  of  the  old  orders  (Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Anabaptists),  but  from  the  extraordinary  mystics 
who  became  known  as  Quakers,  and  whose  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  universe  (were  they  mad  fanatics  or  the  salt  of  the  earth  ?) — it  is 
still  so  difficult  to  define  {cf.  Macaulay  and  Carlyle).  Discontent  with  the 
sham  of  a  State  Church,  whether  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  or 
Independent,  may  have  well  contributed  to  the  rise  of  these  mystical  and 
mysterious  psychopaths.  Buti  as  with  other  mystics  (the  family  likeness 
is  notable),  the  conviction  of  illumination  from  within  and  direct  guidance 
from  the  unseen  world  is  their  predominant  feature.  They  have  religion 
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(conventional,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  very  clearly  emphasised  or  defined); 
in  a  most  acute  form  ;  their  belief  is  fixed  on  auto-inspiration,  not  in 
dogma  or  learning.  .  .  .  In  an  age  of  shams,  this  cult  of  veracity 

rooted  in  spiritual  inwardness,  and  existing  only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
antagonism,  found  a  ready  response.  .  . 

The  God  of  all  Comfort  and  the  Secret  of  his  Comforting 
is  the  title  of  another  devotional  work  from  the  pen  of 
Hannah  Whitall  Smith  (London  :  Nisbet,  8vo,  pp.  258). 
It  is  published  in  America  by  Fleming  H.  Revell,  under  the 
title,  Living  in  the  Sunshine. 

Frederic  L.  Paxson,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  now  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Colorado, * 
is  devoting  himself  to  the  history  of  American  diplomacy 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  westward  movement  in  America. 
Since  the  publication,  in  1903,  of  his  Independence  of  the 
South  American  Republics  (Philadelphia:  Ferris  and  Leach), 
he  has  published  two  valuable  papers,  A  Tripartite  Inter¬ 
vention  in  Hayti,  1851,  and  England  and  Mexico,  1824-182^. 
His  research  in  the  field  of  western  history  has  produced 
The  Public  Archives  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  The  Boundaries 
of  Colorado,  The  Territory  of  Jefferson,  The  Historical  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Colorado,  and  A  Preliminary  Bibliography  of 
Colorado  History.  These  various  papers  have  appeared  in 
the  “  University  of  Colorado  Studies,”  the  “  Quarterly  of 
the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,”  and  the  “  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1903.” 
Dr.  Paxson  is  now  at  work  upon  a  paper  on  International 
Morality,  for  the  Friends’  Conference  to  be  held  at  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  Md.,  this  autumn.  A  large  portion  of  his 
research  in  the  diplomatic  field  has  been  done  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

The  Friends’  Tract  Association,  of  London,  has  brought 
out,  as  No.  7  of  its  series,  “  Friends  Ancient  and  Modern, ”3 
Francis  Howgill,  of  Grayrigg,  A  Sufferer  for  the  Truth, 
written  by  Ernest  E.  Taylor,  of  Malton,  Yorkshire 
(London:  Headley;  and  New  York:  Friends’  Book  and 
Tract  Committee,  4to,  pp.  40).  The  author  has  produced 
a  very  readable  sketch  of  Howgill’s  life,  which  is  worthy  of 
wide  distribution.  There  are  illustrations  of  the  yew-tree 

^  Dr.  Paxson  has  recently  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

3  The  others  of  this  series  are  George  Fox,  Samuel  Bowly,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  Stephen  Grellet,  Peter  Bedford,  and  Thomas  Chalkley. 
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in  Sedbergh  churchyard,  under  which  George  Fox  preached 
in  1652,  of  Fox’s  “  Pulpit,”  and  the  graveyard  of  old  Fir- 
bank  chapel,  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  site  of  early  Quaker 
gatherings  in  London,  and  of  Chapel  Houses,  Grayrigg. 

A  new  edition  of  A  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,  or  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Events  of  the  years  1766-18^^,  by  John  Thomas 
Smith  (London  :  Methuen,  8vo,  pp.  332),  has  appeared, 
edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Wilfred  Whitten. 
“  Rainy  Day  ”  Smith  came  of  Quaker  stock,  his  father, 
Nathaniel  Smith,  having  married  “  Miss  Tarr,  a  Quakeress.” 
On  p.  50,  we  read  the  following  extract  from  the  “Daily 
Advertiser,”  June  i8th,  1744,  “  On  Friday  last,  Mr.  Carlile, 
a  Quaker,  of  about  17  years  of  age,  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  Marylebone-Basin,  and  was  drowned.”  There  is  a 
portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.,  and  underneath,  this 
sentence,  “  Sir,  I  was  once  a  Quaker,  and  have  never  left 
their  principles.” 

In  his  preface  to  The  Cult  of  the  Heavenly  Twins  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  8vo,  pp.  160),  the  author,  J.  Rendel 
Harris,  writes,  “  In  the  following  pages  I  have  returned 
to  the  subject  which  was  introduced  in  the  lectures  on  the 
‘  Dioscuri  in  the  Christian  Legends.’  The  field  has  widened 
under  survey,  and  is  now  comparable  with  ‘  all  time  and  aU 
existence  !  ’  ”  The  book  contains  a  curious  and  interesting 
survey  of  beliefs  and  customs  of  all  ages  and  peoples  regard7 
ing  twins.  There  is  an  interesting  review  of  this  book  in 
“  The  Expository  Times,”  for  May. 

The  Life  and  Experiences  of  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  written  hy  himself  (London  and 
New  York  :  Macmillan,  8vo,  pp.  420)  contains  considerable 
reference  to  John  Dalton,  the  great  Quaker  scientist.  The 
author’s  lecture  on  Dalton  is  given  in  Appendix  I.,  and 
there  are  other  references  here  and  there  in  the  text,  with  a 
portrait,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens  from  a  daguerreotype. 
Lord  Lister,  who,  as  J  oseph  Lister,  was  a  member  of  London 
and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  who  has  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  especially  in  connection  with 
antiseptic  treatment,  is  also  mentioned. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle 
appears  a  sketch  of  “  The  Fountain  Inn,”  in  Pipewellgate, 
Gateshead,  Co.  Durham,  in  which  Friends  met  to  worship 
about  1657.  John  W.  Steel,  of  Darlington,  writes  me, 
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“  As  I  knew  the  house  was  in  danger,  I  had  the  sketch  made. 
The  house  is  now  pulled  down.  I  know  of  no  place  in  Durham 
county  now  existing  where  George  Fox  preached.”  Our 
Friend’s  prompt  action  is  worthy  both  of  commendation 
and  imitation.  See  his  “  Sketch  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,”  p.  7 ;  George  Fox’s 
“Journal”  ;  “Early  Quakerism  in  Gateshead,”  by  J.  R. 
Boyle. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical 
Society  for  May  (London  :  Thacker)  contains  a  brief  memoir 
of  Robert  Mackenzie  Beverley,  of  Scarborough,  who  was 
closely  associated  with  Friends  in  the  north  of  England, 
written  by  Mary  Stickney  Rowntree,  daughter  of  Edward 
Stickney,  of  Beverley,  and  wife  of  William  Rowntree,  of 
Scarborough.  Beverley  died  in  1868. 

Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones  has  added  another  to  his  valuable 
series  of  religious  works.  The  Double  Search  :  Studies  in 
Atonement  and  Prayer  (London :  Headley ;  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Winston,  8vo,  pp.  106).  Following  the  Intro¬ 
duction  are  chapters  on  “  The  Historical  and  the  Inward 
Christ,”  “  The  Atonement,”  and  “  Prayer.” 

The  second  (American)  edition  of  Maria  Webb’s  Fells 
of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  i8g6,  can  now  be  obtained  from  Headley 
Brothers,  London.  It  has  been  furnished  with  an  index, 
prepared  in  the  Library  Department  at  Devonshire  House 
at  the  cost  of  Joshua  L.  Baily.  The  following  errors  in  the 
Index,  which  escaped  the  American  press-reader,  should 
be  corrected: — for  Chigines  read  Chifines\  Dric,  Drie\  Gel- 
darb,  Geldart ;  Lampert,  Lambert ;  Logt,  Loft ;  Moaxson, 
Kornab,  Moaxson,  Kornat ;  Wilmot,  Low,  Wilmot,  Lord. 

The  Ramallah  Messenger  (Elihu  Grant,  East  Saugus, 
Mass.)  is  now  issued  as  a  quarterly,  and  has  been  enlarged. 
The  number  for  June  (vol.  hi.  no.  4)  contains  interesting 
accounts  from  the  field  in  Palestine,  with  illustrations. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  unite  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  new  edition  of  The  History  of  ike  Life  of 
Thomas  Ellwood,  edited  by  Samuel  Graveson,  late  of  Ashford, 
now  of  Hertford  (London :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  372). 
In  this  edition  the  text  of  the  first  edition  is  followed, 
including  the  suppressed  description  of  Newgate  prison 
(pp.  155-8)  ;  and  copious  extracts  from  Joseph  Wyeth’s 
Supplement  appear.  The  late  William  Henry  Summers 
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contributed  an  Historical  Introduction  to  the  book  shortly 
before  his  decease,  and  there  are  also  Testimonies,  General 
and  Biographical  Notes,  Chronological  Memoranda,  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  Index,  also  thirty-two  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.  This  book,  with  aU  its  helps  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  narrative,  marks  a  great  advance  upon  the 
mere  reprints  of  this  and  other  Quaker  classics,  which  have 
been  published  by  Friends  from  time  to  time  without  any 
indication  of  original  research. 

Reynolds-Rathbone  Diaries  and  Letters,  1755-7^59, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Eustace  Greg  (printed  for  private  circulation 
by  T.  and  A.  Constable,  at  the  Edinburgh  University 
Press,  8vo,  pp.  205),  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the 
“  Life  of  Richard  Reynolds,”  prepared  in  1852  by  his 
granddaughter,  Hannah  Mary  Rathbone,  wife  of  Richard 
Rathbone — parents  of  Emily  Greg,  the  author  of  this 
book.  The  volume  opens  with  a  memoir  of  Hannah  Mary 
Rathbone,  daughter  of  Richard,  which  is  followed  by 
extracts  from  diaries  and  letters  of  Hannah  Darby,  wife 
of  Richard  Re5molds  (1761),  of  H.  M.  Rathbone  (1784-1809), 
and  of  Deborah  Reynolds,  wife  of  Joseph  Re5molds  (c.  1800), 
some  memoranda  by  Richard  Reynolds,  and  Appendixes. 
There  are  several  illustrations. 

Yearly  Meeting,  i860,  is  the  title  of  an  album  of  re¬ 
productions  of  seven  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  John  Joseph 
Willson  (London  :  Headley,  oblong).  The  scenes  depicted 
are  “  Friends  on  their  way  to  Yearly  Meeting — Distrac¬ 
tions  of  Derby  Day,”  “  The  Meeting  House  Yard,  Devon¬ 
shire  House,”  with  the  brothers  Bratt,  in  their  ancient 
dress,  in  the  foreground,  “  The  Men’s  Side,”  “  The  Women’s 
Side,”  “  Hill’s  the  Confectioner’s,”  “  Capper’s  the  Draper’s,” 
and  “The  Royal  Academy.”  J.  J.  Willson,  a  Friend,  of 
Leeds,  was  for  twenty-seven  years  president  of  the  Leeds 
Fine  Art  Club.  He  died  in  1903. 

A  supplementary  volume  to  “  Essays  and  Addresses,” 
by  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  has  just  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  Palestine  Notes  and  other  Papers,  by  John  Wilhelm 
Rowntree,  edited  by  Joshua  Rowntree  (London  :  Headley, 
8vo,  pp.  276).  Additional  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  author 
are  given  in  the  Preface ;  Part  1.  contains  “  Travel  Journals  ” 
in  Palestine  and  Mexico,  Part  11.  “  Adult  School  Notes, 
Addresses,  etc.,”  and  Part  III.  papers  on  “  Art  and  His- 
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tory.”  A  few  miscellaneous  extracts  complete  a  volume, 
which  is  sure  to  have  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

A  cheap  edition  of  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss’s  Sketches  from 
the  Dark  Continent  is  just  out  (London  :  Headley,  8vo, 
pp.  130).  It  is  practically  a  reprint  of  the  1903  edition,  but 
without  illustrations. 

Norman  Penney. 


<21  Ouo^a^t0tt  in  fionion  QUeeftng’a 

1906. 


I  perceive  you  exalt  Christ  in  all  His  offices  beyond  what 
I  have  ever  heard  before. 

These  words,  introduced  into  the  Epistle  by  a  slight 
reference  only,  were  spoken  by  Colonel  Lyne,  of  Barbados, 
when  George  Fox  and  others  visited  the  Island  in  1671,  and 
are  given  in  The  Journal  of  George  Fox.  They  were  first 
quoted  in  a  letter  from  J ohn  Hull  to  Edward  Man,  of  which 
letter  E.  Man  sent  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting  to  Margaret 
Fox,  with  a  letter  of  his  own  to  M.  F.,  dated  “  12  of  iimo., 
1671.”  John  Hull  writes  (according  to  the  copy  made  by 
Edward  Man),  “As  J  hinted  before,  G.  Jf.  appointed  ye 
mens  meeteing  to  be  here,  and  so  accordingly  they  mett, 
where  came  some  of  ye  world  among  some  others,  as  one 
CoU.  Lyne,  a  sober  pson  who  was  much  troubled  at  first 
y*^  he  might  not  have  admission,  but  after  y^,  G.  Jf.  speakeing 
to  all,  he  was  exceeding  well  sattisfyed,  and  sd  to  this 
purpose  :  ‘  Now  J  can  gainsay  such  as  J  haue  heard  speake 
euill  of  you,  y*  say  you  owne  not  Xt,  nor  y^  he  dyed,  but 
now  J  pceiue  y*  you  exalt  Xt  in  all  his  offices,  as  y‘  J 
neuer  heard  so  much  before,’  &,  seeing  me  tooke  y®  heads 
of  what  was  spoken,  desired  me  to  giue  him  a  coppy  of  it, 
and  after  stayd  with  us  an  other  day,  euen  till  8  at  night. 
J  beleiue  we  shall  haue  more  of  his  Company  atMeeteings.”^ 

^  D.  Spence  MSS.  ii.  363b.  {MS.  Journal  of  George  Fox.)  Compare 
the  above  with  the  reading  of  the  printed  Journal.  This  particular  in¬ 
cident  does  not  appear  in  the  portions  of  the  MS.  Journal  written  by- 
Thomas  Lower  at  G.  F.’s  dictation,  but,  apparently,  Thomas  Ellwood, 
when  preparing  the  matter  for  the  printed  Journal,  inserted  this  portion 
in  the  direct  narrative  as  though  related  by  George  Fox  himself. 


Offtccr0  for  1906^7. 
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Francis  C.  Clayton,  ].P. 
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Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 

J.  Pim  Strangman. 

Ex-officio : 

Robert  Alfred  Penney. 

Frank  Dymond. 

Isaac  Sharp,  B.A. 

Norman  Penney. 

Consultative : 

Allen  C.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  M.L.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Rufus  M.  Jones,  A.M.,  D.Litt.,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
William  L.  Pearson,  Ph.D.,  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  la. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors, 
Devonshire  House,  12,  Bishopsgate  Without,  London,  E.C., 
to  Herman  Newman,  1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  to 
David  S.  Taber,  51  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Qloftcee. 


The  Editors  had  in  preparation  an  enlarged  issue  of 
The  Journal  for  Tenth  Month,  when  the  deplorable  fire 
occurred  at  the  printing  works  of  Headley  Brothers,  at 
Ashford,  Kent.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  better  to  publish  a  number  of  about  the  usual  size, 
as  near  the  date  as  possible,  than  to  delay  publication  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  larger  amount  of  matter. 

The  Editors  hope  to  send  out  an  enlarged  number 
in  First  Month,  and  to  include  therein  a  portion  of  the 
unpublished  articles  referred  to  on  pages  79  and  117. 


The  above-mentioned  untoward  event  has  delayed 
the  publication  of  the  concluding  portion  of  “  The  First 
Publishers  of  Truth,''  but  the  Editor  hopes  that  this  may 
appear  early  in  the  new  year. 


We  wish  to  express  our  sympathy  with  our  printers  in 
the  great  loss  and  inconvenience  under  which  they  are 
suffering,  and  with  many  of  their  customers  who  are  also 
sufferers  through  the  fire  at  Ashford. 


VoL  iii. — 22. 


(Uofee  ani  Ouertee. 


Barcroft  Family  (iii.  63). — Do 
the  records  of  this  family,  as  pre¬ 
served  at  The  Glen,  Newry,  give 
the  name  or  date,  or  any  reference 
to  a  son  of  the  family  leaving 
England  for  the  Colony  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  seventeenth,  or 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  It  is  rather  interesting 
to  find  “  the  charming  old  name 
of  Ambrose  Barcroft  ”  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  Colony  early  in 
seventeen  hundred. — Warren  S. 
Ely,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


Pease  and  Coldwell  Fami¬ 
lies. — In  a  footnote,  Vol.  i..  No.  3 
of  The  Journal,  is  the  following  : 
“  James  and  Sarah  Wilson  lived  at 
Brigflatts,  near  Sedbergh,  and 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Coldwell  and  his  wife, 
lived  at  Darlington.”  There  is  a 
tradition,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  to  the  family  records 
of  the  Pease  family,  that  Edward 
Pease,  born  26th  September,  17 ii, 
at  Shafton,  was  the  first  Quaker 
in  the  family,  and  left  his  home 
because  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
father  on  this  account,  and  settled 
in  Darlington  with  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Coldwell.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  if  the  Coldwell  family 
were  Quakers,  as  this  Edward 
Pease’s  father,  Joseph  Pease,  of 
Shafton,  married,  in  1706,  Ann 
Coldwell,  sister  of  Thomas  and 
William  Coldwell.  Ann  Coldwell, 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  Pease, 
1719,  married  a  Sorsby.  In  the 
marriage  certificate  of  Edward 
Pease  with  Elizabeth  Coates, 


the  Coldwell  family  spell  their 
names  Couldwell ;  Thomas 
Couldwell  signs  this  certificate  in 
the  relations’  column,  and  Marrill 
Couldwell  in  the  first  column,  but 
I  do  not  know  who  Marrill  Could¬ 
well  was.  I  believe  that  the  father 
of  J  oseph  Pease,  of  Shafton,  was  the 
William  Pease,  of  Fishlake,  named 
in  Besse’s  Sufferings.  Joseph’s 
father,  William,  was  born  1645, 
and  died  1692,  and  his  baptism 
and  burial  are  recorded  in  the 
Fishlake  Parish  Registers.  Is 
this  inconsistent  with  his  being  a 
Quaker  ?  I  cannot  find  William 
Pease’s  marriage  recorded  in  the 
Parish  Registers,  nor  his  children’s 
baptisms.  Is  there  a  Friends’ 
Register  for  Fishlake,  where  there 
was  a  Meeting  in  1688,  or  for 
Burton,  to  which  meeting  Friends 
residing  at  Shafton  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  ? — (Sir)  Alfred  E.  Pease 
(Bart.),  Pinchinthorpe,  Guisbor- 
ough,  Yorks. 


Early  Disownments. — I  wish 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  date 
of  the  first  known  record  of  an 
actual  Disownment  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  earliest  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge  is  that  of 
Edward  Dutchman,  against  whom 
a  disownment  or  testimony  of  de¬ 
nial  is  recorded  in  the  first  Minute 
Book  of  Scarborough  and  Whitby 
Monthly  Meeting  (1669  to  1687), 
under  date  3rd  month,  1677.  If 
anyone  can  supply  from  other 
Minute  Books  the  record  of  earlier 
disownments,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  particulars  of  them. — Emily 
J.  Hart,  Scalby,  S.O.,  Yorks. 
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A  typed  copy  of  the  original  MS.  of  these  Memoirs, 
belonging  to  Joseph  Hoyland  Fox,  J.P.,  of  Wellington, 
Somerset,  has  been  loaned  to  D.^  Permission  has  been 
granted  to  give  our  readers  the  following  extracts. 

Barbara  Wheeler  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1764. 
Her  father  was  a  wine-merchant  in  that  city.  Her  parents 
conformed  strictly  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  in  public  and  private,  but  our  author 
writes  : — 

Notwithstanding  these  excellent  family  regulations, 
originating,  no  doubt,  in  a  pure  motive  and  strengthened 
by  habit,  it  was  thought  proper  for  us  to  learn  music  and 
dancing,  and  games  at  cards,  and  we  were  introduced  to 
plays  also,  and  trained  for  the  ballroom  and  card  tables. 

The  family  consisted  of  four  sons,  William,  Charles, 
John,  and  Daniel,  and  three  daughters,  Barbara,  Sarah, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  various  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  fill  the  earlier  pages  of  the  book. 

The  first  Quaker  reference  is  in  connection  with 
an  accident  to  William  Wheeler,  Barbara’s  father,  and  as 
it  refers  to  a  well-known  Friend,  it  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  : — 

Here  I  cannot  help  bearing  testimony  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  first  Quaker  I  ever  saw, 
whose  presence  was  never  waited  for  by  the  mournful 


^  Since  the  date  of  the  loan,  J.  H.  Fox  has  generously  presented 
to  D.  what  is  believed  to  be  the  original  MS.  of  the  Memoirs.  It  forms 
a  quarto  book  of  120  pages  of  small  writing,  somewhat  faded  in  places. 
The  paper  on  which  it  is  written  was  made,  according  to  the  water-mark, 
in  1811. 

J.  H.  Fox’s  typed  copy  is  accompanied  by  some  beautifully  presented 
genealogical  tables  connecting  the  families  of  Hoyland,  Tuke,  Fox, 
Middleton,  Tuckett,  Lythall,  Wheeler,  Hack,  Robson,  Tylor,  Seebohm, 
Richardson,  Mennell,  Alexander,  Hipsley,  Graveson,  Field,  Manley, 
etc.  Both  the  typed  copy  and  the  accompanying  tables  were  taken 
from  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Sarah  Barbara  Hoyland,  of 
Birmingham. 
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family  above  a  minute  or  two  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  his 
coming.  His  gentle,  though  firm  demeanour  calmed 
sorrow  into  silence.  His  penetrating  eye  and  abstracted 
thought  always  inspired  confidence  in  his  judgment,  though 
there  might  appear  not  the  least  prospect  of  success.  To 
him  my  father  spoke  of  his  concerns  as  to  a  friend,  and 
of  his  complaints  as  to  a  physician  of  distinguished  skill. 
On  being  one  day  asked  whether  Dr.  Heberden  should  be 
called,  who  was  the  only  senior  physician,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  only  one  who  could  act  with  the  doctor,  he 
replied,  No,  my  life  is  in  God’s  hand  and  Fothergill’s.” 
My  mother  and  her  children  were  silently  weeping  in  the 
room,  when  Dr.  Fothergill  entered  it,  who,  walking  slowly 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  gazed  on  my  expiring  father,  then 
went  up  to  him,  felt  his  pulse,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
apothecary,  and,  approaching  my  mother,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  drew  her  into  the  next  room.  We  all 
followed.  I  ventured  to  ask  if  there  was  any  hope.  He 
stroked  my  face,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  falteringly 
said,  “  Farewell.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,”  and  then 
drove  away  in  his  carriage  from  the  door. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  references  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  to  Daniel  Wheeler,  who  became  the  celebrated  Quaker 
missionary.  Of  him  his  sister  writes  : — 

My  youngest  brother,  Daniel,  was  sent  to  school  at 
Fulham,  and  was  taught  navigation,  as  it  was  intended  for 
him  to  go  to  sea.  Our  relation  at  Gosport  had  him  en¬ 
tered  on  the  King’s  books  as  midshipman  at  an  early  age. 

At  the  death  of  Barbara  Wheeler’s  mother,  Sarah 
Wheeler,  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  was  left  in  sole  trust, 
the  eldest  son  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  The 
care  of  the  business  devolved  upon  this  son,  William ;  his 
general  conduct  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  caused 
great  trouble  to  his  sister,  but,  writes  Barbara  Hoyland  : — 

Daniel,  who  had  been  some  months  from  school,  al¬ 
though  not  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  attended  so 
cleverly  to  business  that  William  was  scarcely  missed  in 
the  counting  house  by  those  who  came  merely  on  that 
account,  so  that  its  value  as  a  concern  depreciated  but 
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little,  and  I  believe  as  good  an  end  was  made  of  it  as  well 
could  be. 

Family  separation  followed  the  disposal  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Charles  Wheeler  went  to  the  Island  of  Antigua  “  to 
seek  his  fortune  ;  William  left  soon  after  for  Jamaica, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  beloved  and 
regretted”;  Daniel '' sailed  for  the  first  time  to  cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Portugal,”  and  Barbara  went  to  live  with 
her  guardian  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

The  next  point  of  contact  with  Quakerism  more 
nearly  concerned  the  author  herself.  It  took  place  at 
Woodhouse,  where  she  was  visiting  some  relatives,  and 
may  be  narrated  in  her  own  words  : — 

The  Parish  church  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
village  where  my  cousins  resided,  yet  we  were  pretty 
regular  in  our  attendance.  Once  on  going  thither  we  were 
suddenly  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm,  when  about  half 
way,  near  a  neat  mansion  very  beautifully  situated.  This 
place  had  been  taken  by  a  person  from  Sheffield,  who  was 
in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  and  a  Quaker.  The  path¬ 
way  went  across  the  field  in  front  of  the  house,  and  we, 
for  a  minute,  debated  whether  we  should  ask  shelter, 
especially  as  he  was  a  single  man.  The  propriety  of  the 
thing  was,  however,  soon  put  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  with  loud  claps  of  thun¬ 
der.  We  ran  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  asylum, 
the  door  of  which  was  opened  for  our  reception  before  we 
reached  it.  Part  of  our  finery  was  pretty  well  drenched, 
and  took  some  time  to  put  in  order  again. 

The  novelty  of  being  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker,  and  the 
idea  of  formality  which  attached  to  the  person,  were  soon 
dissipated  by  the  easy  kindness  and  genuine  promptness  to 
render  assistance  that  were  offered  by  the  master  of  the 
house.  We  were  all  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  after  the 
rain  abated  and  the  sky  began  to  clear,  we  returned  home, 
it  being  then  past  church  time.  This  adventure  diverted 
us  not  a  little  at  the  time,  and  would  have  passed  off  like 
any  other  casualty,  had  not  the  occasional  visit  been  re¬ 
turned  by  a  premeditated  [one]  from  our  new  acquaintance, 
who,  soon  after,  drank  tea  with  us,  and  from  that  time 
came  more  and  more  frequently.  As  intercourse  of  this 
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kind  seldom  happens  without  the  alledging  of  a  primary 
cause,  we  began  to  attribute  it  to  a  partiality  for  one  of 
my  cousins,  who,  we  thought,  was  the  most  distinguished, 
but  his  extreme  caution  in  discovering  a  preference,  if 
there  was  any,  kept  the  matter  wrapt  in  complete  mystery. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  preference  was,  however,  soon  set 
at  rest,  by  the  young  man’s  visit  to  Barbara  on  her  return 
to  her  home ;  and  some  months  later  in  the  year,  she  was 
married  to  William  Hoyland,  the  young  man  in  question. 
The  narrative  continues  : — 

It  had  been  my  desire  and  care  not  to  have  much 
alteration  in  our  small,  but  neat  and  beautifully  situated 
abode ;  everything  therefore  was  very  simple  as  to  furniture 
and  accommodation  ;  and  the  gardens,  which  were  not 
small,  were  laid  out  with  appropriate  taste.  I  once  more 
found  myself  mistress  of  an  establishment,  not  indeed 
abounding  with  the  embellishments  of  modern  style  or 
splendid  convenience,  but  with  all  the  pleasures  of  a  happy 
and  chaste  simplicity.  These  sensations  of  enjoyment 
were  closely  bound  together  by  the  tenderest  affection  on 
the  part  of  my  husband,  and  the  greatest  alloy  of  which 
I  was  conscious  was  the  necessity  of  being  separated  from 
each  other  nearly  the  whole  of  every  day,  business  claiming 
so  much  of  his  attention.  He  was  one  of  three  partners  in 
a  silver  plate  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  and  he  had 
generally  to  mount  his  horse  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  not  return  till  the  evening  ;  but  though  I  earnestly 
desired  more  of  his  company,  yet  in  his  absence  I  did  not 
feel  altogether  solitary  ;  the  necessary  occupations  of  the 
house  and  gardens  took  up  a  great  share  of  my  time,  and, 
when  wearied  with  them,  some  needlework,  a  book,  or  a 
walk  to  Woodhouse  filled  up  the  daily  measure  of  my 
employment. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  made  our  appearance  at  the  church, 
and  had  a  succession  of  visits  from  the  two  neighbouring 
villages.  My  cousins,  both  at  Woodhouse  and  Eckington, 
were  fully  satisfied  of  my  comfortable  settlement,  which 
was  as  much  so  as  was  possible.  There  was,  however,  one 
thing  which,  with  every  revolving  Sabbath,  dropped  its 
bitter  into  my  almost  unmixed  cup.  When  we  set  out 
together  with  one  avowed  object,  the  worship  of  that  Being, 
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who  created  us  finite  creatures  to  be  the  alternate  help, 
stay,  and  support  of  each  other,  in  religious  as  well  as 
moral  duty,  we  walked  in  the  same  direction  until  we 
passed  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  plantation,  when  we 
invariably  separated  ;  a  circumstance  which  was  always 
accompanied  with  regret,  but  entirely  without  verbal 
remark  on  either  side. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  saw  any  of  my 
husband’s  relations,  which  I  could  not  but  think  strange, 
as  he  was  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  who  all  resided  at  a 
very  short  distance  ;  but,  for  this  temporary  absence, 
there  may  have  been  wise  and  prudential  reasons  unknown 
to  me.  One  morning,  without  apprizing  me,  my  W.  H. 
suddenly  introduced  one  of  his  brothers ;  I  was  struck  with 
his  appearance  and  manner,  which  were  strictly  in  the 
style  I  had  marked  on  my  first  knowledge  of  Friends  ;  and 
while  I  recognised  the  Quaker,  I  could  in  no  wise  feel  the 
familiarity  of  a  sister  ;  and  though  I  looked  upon  him  as 
a  sensible  man,  I  was  relieved  when  the  visit  was  over. 

Soon  after  this  breaking  of  the  ice,  the  other  two 
brothers  came  to  see  us.  The  youngest,  Joseph,^  a  surgeon 
by  profession,  and  whose  affectionate  manners  were 
soothing,  greatly  endeared  himself  by  his  placid  and  kind 
attention.  I  soon  felt  I  could  love  him,  but  he  also  being  a 
plain  Friend,  and  his  dress  strictly  consistent  with  his 
religious  profession,  I  was  prevented  from  that  familiar 
intercourse  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  as  the 
delightful  prerogative  of  the  kindred  tie.  I  felt  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  rigid  plainness  and  singu¬ 
larity  of  manner,  which  I  could  not  believe  had  anything 
to  do  with  religion  ;  and  the  restraint  which  I  felt,  lest 
something  in  my  manners  or  sentiments  should  give  them 
pain,  rendered  it  always  formidable  when  they  were  ex¬ 
pected,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  love  and  respect  I 
bore  them. 

2  Joseph  Hoyland  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Jane  English,  of  Sheepscar,  Leeds.  After  a  short  residence  in  Sheffield, 
they  removed  to  Waterford,  Ireland.  After  her  husband’s  decease  (i8oi), 
M.  H.  continued  his  business  of  druggist,  and,  “  possessing  considerable 
skill,  she  was  very  frequently  employed  in  the  medical  line  also  ”  {Annual 
Monitor,  1834,  supplement,  p.  28).  She  resided  at  Taunton,  Somerset, 
after  retiring  from  business,  but  returned  to  Ireland  shortly  before  her 
decease  in  1833,  a  Minister  forty-eight  years.  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
above,  married  Joseph  Grubb,  of  Clonmel,  Ireland. 
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Life  seemed  to  flow  in  an  easy  channel,  and  scarcely 
a  day  elapsed  without  feeling  more  and  more  satisfied 
with  my  humble  lot.  I  had  continually  fresh  cause  to  be 
glad  of  the  support  I  derived  from  the  solid  judgment  and 
stability  of  character  which  my  husband  possessed.  He 
bore  the  natural  levity  of  my  contrasted  disposition  with 
great  patience,  and  with  unceasing  caution,  unmixed  with 
giddy  trifling  or  fastidious  humour  ;  and  while  he  laid  no 
restraints  on  my  movements,  there  was  something  in  his 
own  conduct  which  furnished  constant  reproof  to  foolish 
and  insignificant  pursuit. 

After  we  had  been  about  three  years  married,  the 
time  for  taking  stock  in  business  happened  in  the  winter, 
which,  if  I  stayed  at  home,  would  be  the  means  of  keeping 
my  husband  entirely  from  me  for  more  than  a  week  ;  and 
the  situation  being  rather  more  solitary  at  that  season,  he 
proposed  my  accompanying  him  to  Sheffield.  I  did  so, 
and  we  took  up  our  abode,  by  kind  invitation,  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  partners,  who  was  a  Friend.  We  had  buried 
two  infants,  who  did  not  survive  their  birth,  and  I  was 
looking  forward  again  to  confinement ;  I  therefore  went 
very  little  out  except  to  see  my  husband’s  relations,  to 
whom  I  grew  increasingly  attached. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit  the  Sabbath  intervened, 
and  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  in  the  morning,  not 
knowing  how  I  should  get  to  church,  but  upon  considering 
the  matter,  as  I  had  often  had  a  curiosity  to  sit  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  I  thought  if  any  of  the  family  should  invite  me  to 
go  with  them,  I  would  do  so,  supposing  I  should  not  be 
much  known  by  the  Friends  of  Sheffield.  It  so  happened 
while  we  were  at  breakfast,  the  Friend’s  wife  asked  me 
what  I  would  do  about  going  to  my  place  of  worship,  and 
upon  my  hesitating  to  reply  slightly  said,  ‘‘  Wilt  thou  go 
with  us  ?  ”  I  replied,  ''  I  should  like  it,  but  was  afraid  of 
making  the  proposal  lest  they  might  think  I  did  it  to  please 
them.”  The  dear  Friend  immediately  observed,  ‘T  should 
have  thought  the  same  in  thy  place.”  The  matter  being 
thus  far  adjusted,  I  turned  to  look  for  approbation  in 
my  husband’s  face,  but  instead  of  receiving  the  expected 
demonstration,  I  was  struck,  on  the  contrary,  by  seeing 
him  look  more  than  usually  grave,  but  without  making  any 
remark  on  what  had  passed.  However,  whilst  I  was 
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preparing  to  do  as  was  proposed,  I  saw  him  ride  by  the 
window,  and  I  was  told  he  was  gone  to  his  meeting  at 
Woodhouse.  An  event  so  unexpected  cast  a  momentary 
damp  upon  my  mind,  yet  I  walked  with  the  family  to  the 
Meeting  House.  Just  on  our  entering  I  stopped  a  little 
and  betrayed  some  hesitation,  when  my  Friend  said,  Do 
not  go  in  if  thou  art  uncomfortable  about  it.”  I  hardly 
knew  why  I  had  not  proceeded,  and  desired  her  to  go  in. 
I  followed,  and  took  my  seat  next  to  her.  The  meeting 
was  nearly  collected  ;  I  saw  my  brother  and  sister,  J.  and 
E.  H.  ,3  come  in  and  go  into  the  speakers’  gallery  ;  and 
observing  my  sister  look  at  me,  I  thought  if  she  should 
preach,  I  would  either  not  hear,  or  go  out  of  the  meeting, 
though  I  dearly  loved  her.  I  was  induced  to  form  this 
resolution  from  the  fear  that  she  might  make  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  me,  administer  some  reproof,  or  try  to  make  me 
a  Quaker.  Profound  silence  soon  reigned  over  a  large 
assembly  of  people,  most  of  whom  were  dressed  decidedly 
like  Friends  ;  which  appeared  a  pretty,  or  at  least  a  novel 
sight ;  but  what  were  they  doing  ?  Sitting  in  an  almost 
motionless  state  without  appearing  to  notice  anything. 
Some,  whose  faces  I  could  not  see,  I  fancied  were  asleep  or 
near  it.  I  looked  on  every  side,  and  such  was  the  stillness 
and  settlement,  that  the  motion  of  my  head  seemed  to 
make  a  disturbing  noise.  I  tried  to  sit  as  quietly  as  I  could,, 
withdrew  my  eyes  from  observation,  and  my  thoughts 
involuntarily  turned  on  my  own  situation  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  I  might  not  live  through  my  confinement,  and 
on  the  lot  of  a  helpless  infant,  if  it  survived.  There  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  its  father 
would  bring  it  up  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  dressing  and 
meeting  in  silence,  as  was  practised  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;  and  for  some  time  the  idea  was  almost  too 
painful  to  be  borne.  These  considerations  were,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  succeeded  by  a  perfect  calmness,  which 
so  much  pervaded  my  whole  mind,  that  I  believed  I  could 
die,  or  bear  anything  that  might  befal  me,  if  it  were  the 
will  of  God,  let  it  be  ever  so  sad.  I  felt  all  that  I  had 

3  John  Hoyland  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  formerly  Barlow.  The 
former  wrote  An  Epitomy  of  the  History  of  the  World,  and  A  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Customs  ...  of  the  Gypsies.  He  appears  to  have 
left  Friends  and  returned  again.  E.  Hoyland  was  a  Minister.  They 
both  died  at  Northampton. 
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ever  conceived  of  perfect  resignation,  and  a  lively  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  early  part  of  my  life  presented  itself,  when 
the  mind,  in  some  degree  untainted,  sought  acceptance 
with  God.  The  pure  desire  of  praying  to  Him  as  I  ought, 
once  more  returned,  though  I  had  indeed  been  long  es¬ 
tranged  from  it  by  the  wanderings  of  folly,  error,  and 
insensibility.  The  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  and  dropped 
upon  my  hands.  I  could  have  kneeled  down  ;  but  there 
was  no  occasion,  the  heart  was  already  prostrate,  and  in 
this  prostration  the  soul  worshipped  its  Creator. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Friends  on  every  side  rose,  and 
stood  still  on  their  feet.  My  friend  gave  me  her  hand  to 
help  me  off  my  seat ;  and  in  getting  up  I  perceived  what  I 
apprehended  to  be  the  cause,  an  elderly  man  4  on  his  knees 
in  the  gallery.  After  some  silence,  he  addressed,  in  the 
language  of  supplication,  the  Throne  of  Grace,”  on 
behalf  of  those  who,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  had  been 
visited  with  the  Dayspring  from  on  High,”  but  who  had 
been  separated  by  their  “  delights  and  delusions  ”  from 
the  most  sure  word  of  prophecy,”  had  wandered  from 
mountain  to  hill  and  from  hill  to  mountain,”  until 
darkness  had  overtaken,  so  that  they  had  been  ready  to 
call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  but  that  in  infinite  mercy  the 
day  might  again  be  suffered  to  dawn,  and‘'  the  Daystar  to 
arise,”  etc.,  etc.  This  was  uttered  with  a  long  pause 
between  sentence  and  sentence,  thereby  adding  to  the 
impressive  weight  of  the  words,  the  solemn  feeling  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  words  as  they  arose.  I  am  aware  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  convey  by  description  a  sense  of  the  living 
exercise  of  mental  with  vocal  prayer  ;  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
it  was  all  I  had  felt,  all  I  had  desired  in  silence,  put  into  the 
most  striking  figures  of  speech,  and  was  a  seal  of  confirma¬ 
tion  to  me  of  spiritual  worship,  indelibly  fixed  on  my 
mind  ;  and  of  the  efficacy  of  that  living  ministry,  which, 
flowing  from  the  pure  source,  can  alone  speak  to  edifica¬ 
tion,  beyond  all  forms  of  prayer  with  the  remembrance 
of  which  the  memory  may  be  replete.  The  meeting  soon 
after  broke  up.  . 

I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  an  intimate  friend  of 
former  days,  and  during  the  visit  an  unusually  placid 

Probably  Thomas  Colley,  of  Sheffield,  a  writer  of  some  note  who 
died  in  1812. 
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feeling  dwelt  with  me  ;  in  short,  my  mind  was  so  much 
refreshed,  that  the  visit  proved  particularly  pleasant. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  together  to  the  chapel.  I  ex¬ 
perienced  the  service  at  this  place  to  be  a  dead  letter.’' 
The  rehearsal  of  long,  learned  prayers,  and  the  routine 
of  well  known  forms  and  stated  observances,  seemed  to 
the  present  state  of  my  mind  and  feelings  to  have  a 
tendency  to  smother  rather  than  kindle  the  vital  spark 
of  spiritual  devotion,  which  can  only  be  elicited  by  a  touch 
of  live  coal  ”  from  off  the  altar  ;  and  when  thus  rightly 
touched,  the  soul  can,  in  such  seasons,  breathe  a  pure 
aspiration  to  its  Maker  ;  and  by  thus  connecting  itself 
with  its  Source  receive  that  renovation  and  refreshment 
which  can  alone  cleanse  and  preserve  it  from  the  impuri¬ 
ties  to  which  it  is  ever  liable  from  its  intimate  connection 
with  our  frail  and  depraved  nature. 

I  had  no  inclination  to  communicate  to  my  husband, 
on  his  return  from  the  meeting  at  Woodhouse,  any  detail 
of  what  had  passed  at  Sheffield  ;  and,  reflecting  on  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  his  leaving  me  in  the  morning,  I 
thought  I  could  not  be  surprised.  It  might  be  considered 
as  his  native  Meeting,  to  which  his  parents  had,  and  most 
of  his  relations  now  belonged.  He  possessed  too  sensible 
a  mind,  I  believe,  to  resume  his  former  seat,  when  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  religious  Society,  having  lost  his  privi¬ 
leges  in  it  by  his  marriage  with  me  ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
be  glad  that  he  had  not  given  me  in  the  morning  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  desiring  his  company. 

Soon  after  our  return  home,  as  my  husband  was,  one 
morning,  preparing  to  go  to  Sheffield  as  usual,  a  person 
called  at  the  door  and  told  us  that  two  Friends  (D.  Darby 
and  R.  Young)^  were  to  be  at  Woodhouse  meeting  at 
eleven  o’clock,  and  requested  the  company  of  those  who 
were  not  Friends,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Meeting. 
My  W.  H.,  having  rather  particular  business,  was  about  to 
mount  his  horse,  when  I  told  him  I  thought  I  should  go 
to  the  meeting.  He  considered  a  few  minutes,  ordered 
his  horse  to  the  stable,  and  we  set  off  together.  My  mind 

5  Deborah  Darby  and  Rebecca  Young  travelled  together  in  the 
ministry.  It  was  at  a  meeting  held  on  Long  Island,  in  1795,  at  the 
request  of  these  Friends,  that  Stephen  Grellet  was  converted.  D.  pos¬ 
sesses  several  letters  from  D.  Darby,  in  one  of  which  there  is  an  interesting 
early  reference  to  Stephen  Grellet. 
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was  so  confirmed  in  this  second  venture,  that  I  dared 
never  more  go  to  hear  prayers  and  preaching  that  were 
made  beforehand,  although  my  anticipations  were  very 
painful  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have  in  separating  me 
from  the  love  and  familiar  intercourse  with  my  connec¬ 
tions  and  friends. 

I  had  now  the  consoling  sympathyof  my  dear  husband, 
who  for  some  time  had  given  up  travelling  on  business, 
which  had  certainly  been  prejudicial  to  his  faithfulness 
in  supporting  the  testimonies  Friends  believe  themselve^ 
called  upon  to  bear  to  the  world  ;  and  I  had  the  unspeak¬ 
able  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  unite  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  frequently  to  the  family  collected  together  ; 
as  well  as  carefully  exempling  and  instructing  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  now  began  to  call  forth  attention  and  care  be¬ 
yond  what  are  necessary  in  helpless  infancy.  From  their 
disposition  as  well  as  capacity  we  now  and  then  dared  to 
look  forward,  in  the  hope  that  our  endeavours  might  be 
ultimately  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  year  1792,  I  made  application  to  Friends  to 
be  received  a  member  of  the  Society,  in  a  note  nearly  as 
follows  : — 

“  Feeling  much  unity  with  the  principles  professed 
by  Friends,  and,  I  trust,  a  degree  of  that  love  which  would 
cement  together  all  the  followers,  I  am  induced  affection¬ 
ately  to  lay  before  you,  in  as  few  words  as  seem  possible, 
the  desire,  that  has  for  some  time  rested  on  my  mind, 
of  having  a  closer  union  with  the  Society  by  being  admitted 
a  member.” 

This  was  not  seen  by  my  husband,  but  he  was  told  by 
some  Friend  that  the  application  had  been  made,  and  the 
next  time  we  met,  he  appeared  very  thoughtful,  and  I  was 
ready  to  suspect  the  matter  had  been  disclosed,  and  that  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  him.  But  on  questioning  himjon  the 
subject,  he  very  feelingly  said,  “No,  my  dear,  I  am  glad 
that  what  I  have  lost  thou  art  about,  I  hope,  to  gain.”  In 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  I  was  introduced  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Society,  which  appeared  to  furnish  an  ad¬ 
ditional  claim  for  circumspection,  and  the  desire  of  my 
heart  was  that  I  might  never  disgrace  the  Society,  in  which 
I  now  felt  a  strong  interest,  or  wound  the  mind  of  any 
of  its  members.  The  first  Monthly  Meeting  !  sat  happened 
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to  be  at  Sheffield  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  my  dear  W.  H.  meant  to  attend  the  previous  meeting 
for  worship.  I  felt  a  good  deal  for  him,  as  it  was  the  first 
he  had  attended  at  Sheffield  since  we  had  been  married  ; 
and  I  looked  earnestly  about,  when  assembled,  but  could 
not  perceive  him.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting,  every  interesting  feeling  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  seeing  him  stand  up 
near  the  centre  of  the  meeting,  and  acknowledging  he 
had  wandered  from  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  the  justice  of  the  dealings  of  Friends  to¬ 
wards  him  concluding  with  a  request  to  be  reinstated. 
This  was  the  sense,  as  nearly  as  I  was  able  to  collect  it, 
and  I  believe  the  declaration  melted  many  into  tears  of 
sympathy.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  beyond  all  possibility 
of  description,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months, 

I  saw  him  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Society,  and  him¬ 
self  relieved  from  that  depression,  which  could  not  fail  to 
show  itself  at  times  in  a  mind  naturally  strong  and 
feeling,  combined  with  habits  and  behaviour  the  most 
manly.  In  this  instance,  the  nobility  of  his  character 
developed  itself,  that  no  effort  or  concession,  however 
mortifying,  should  be  wanting  to  repair  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  cause  of  truth  through  his  unfaithfulness. 

1794.  I  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  ^ 
held  in  London.  The  visiting  my  native  place  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years  proved  less  trying  to  my  feelings 
than  I  expected.  My  husband’s  only  sister,  Tabitha 
Middleton,  who  lived  at  Wellingborough,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  was  my  companion.  She  had  just  lost  an 
only  son,  a  very  promising  youth,  who  died  at  school,  and 
her  spirits  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock.  To^ 
this  beloved  sister  my  heart  was  strongly  attached  ;  she 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  character,  uniting  gentle¬ 
ness  with  firmness,  simplicity  with  wisdom,  and  a  general 
superiority  of  talent  with  unaffected  humility  to  a  degree 
beyond  what  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  woman^ 
Her  affectionate  and  sympathising  behaviour  mitigated 
the  pain  of  absence  from  my  dear  William  and  his  tender 
charge,  and  I  solaced  the  poignancy  of  anguish  to  which 
I  might  be  liable,  from  the  experimental  conviction  that 
I  now  had  no  home  in  the  place  of  my  nativity,  amidst 
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my  dearest  relatives  and  friends  ;  none  of  whose  faces  I 
beheld  except  the  two  already  mentioned  [her  friend, 
Emma  Oxley  and  her  brother,  Charles].  On  my  return 
home  I  rested  awhile  at  her  peaceful  abode,^  enlivened 
by  the  society  of  a  most  endearing  partner  in  life,  and 
two  lovely  little  girls. ^ 

It  was  now  about  five  years  since  we  had  heard  of 
my  truant  brother,  Daniel,  and  were  ready  to  conclude 
it  was  all  over  with  him  ;  but  how  agreeably  were  we 
undeceived  by  a  letter  from  him,  informing  me  that, 
owing  to  a  private  business  between  himself  and  a  brother 
officer,  he  had  left  his  ship,  and  thought  himself  so  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  act  that  he  resolved  never  to  interest  his 
sisters  more  about  him,  till  he  had  in  some  degree  re¬ 
trieved  his  lost  character.  He  had  enlisted  into  the 
army,  had  been  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland,  and 
was  present  in  the  engagement  of  Valenciennes  and 
Dunkirk,  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major 
by  dint  of  merit,  without  any  interest  whatever  being 
interposed  in  his  favour.  In  the  conclusion,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  come  and  see  us.  The  emotion  of  pleasure  was 
indescribable  at  hearing  once  more  that  Daniel  was  still 
alive.  I  wrote  him  at  Sunderland  without  the  least 
inclination  to  upbraid  him  for  the  past. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  on  an  evening  in  summer, 
when  my  husband  was  reading  to  me,  I  heard  a  startling 
rap  at  the  door,  and,  by  an  unaccountable  impulse,  passed 
by  the  servant  and  opened  it.  It  was  rather  beyond 
dusk.  A  military  figure  presented  itself,  wrapped  in  a 
long  cloak.  He  hastily  enquired  if  Mr.  H.  was  at  home. 
With  too  much  perturbation  to  answer  the  question,  I 
replied  by  asking  what  he  wanted  with  him.  Oh,  Mrs.  H. 
will  do  for  me,'’  he  said,  in  a  more  softened  tone  of  voice, 
and,  entering  with  a  light  step  into  the  parlour,  he  looked 
alternately  at  us,  then,  bowing,  greeted  my  husband 
familiarly,  who  rose  at  the  salutation  and  expressed  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  person  ;  but  by  a  steady  look 

®  i.e.,  at  the  house  of  Tabitha  Middleton. 

?  Tabitha  Hoyland  married  Benjamin  Middleton.  Their  eldest 
child  and  only  son  was  John,  who  died  in  1793,  set.  nine.  The  daughters 
referred  to  were  Hannah,  who  died  in  1835,  and  Maria,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Fox,  of  Wellington,  father  of  Joseph  Hoyland  Fox. 
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towards  him,  I  caught  one  remembered  glance  of  the 
dear  orphan  Daniel.  The  name  passed  my  lips  on  the 
moment  of  recognition,  and  he  threw  his  arms  about  my 
neck.  The  youth  of  fourteen  was  so  lost  in  the  man  of 
twenty-four,  characterised  with  the  toute  ensemble  of  the 
soldier,  that  scarcely  any  trace  remained  but  the  quick¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  his  eye.  It  was  some  time  before 
'  I  could  indulge  the  joy  of  meeting,  or  give  credence  to 
my  visual  faculties. 

The  accounts  he  had  to  give  of  himself  were  very 
interesting,  and  obliterated  every  idea  of  reproach ; 
renewing  in  the  power  of  sympathetic  feeling,  that  love 
which  an  intervening  estrangement  for  ten  years  had 
only  rendered  dormant. 

I  forbear  describing  particulars  of  his  adventures, 
on  the  wide-extended  ocean — in  the  arduous  march — on 
the  tented  field  ” — in  many  close  escapes,  hardships, 
and  sorrows — as  I  have  a  hope  he  will,  sometime,  speak 
for  himself,  to  the  edification  of  others.  He  stayed  with 
us  to  the  extent  of  his  furlough,  and  we  saw  him  depart 
from  our  peaceful  habitation  with  regret  on  his  part  and 
with  grief  on  ours,  that  he  should  ever  more  be  exposed 
to  the  precariousness  of  his  profession.  He  assimilated 
with  us  very  agreeably,  and  never  seemed  to  perceive  (at 
least  by  remark)  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
sister,  but  treated  me  as  formerly.  A  hope  of  being 
promoted,  to  him  enlivened  the  gloom  of  a  second  separ¬ 
ation,  and  banished,  apparently,  any  inclination  to  quit 
the  army.  Though  we  felt  deeply  interested  for  him,  we 
forebore  to  express  anything  that  might  tend  to  render 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  without  we  could  offer 
him  an  equivalent. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  he  returned  to  us  again,  having 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  destined  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  in  great  spirits,  but  the  knowledge 
I  had  of  the  climate  made  me  very  apprehensive  for  him. 

Owing  to  changes  in  business  arrangements,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  family  to  remove  into  Sheffield. 
B.  Hoyland  continues  : — 

Before  quitting  Myrtle  Bank,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  brother  Daniel,  giving  an  account  of  his  having 
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sailed  with  Admiral  C - n,  in  hopes  of  making  the  West 

Indies,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  a  dreadful  hurricane, 
several  of  the  vessels  had  gone  down,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  troops  perished  in  them.  In  reflecting  on  the 
disaster,  and  the  renewed  occurrence  of  miraculous  escape 
to  himself,  he  could  not  support  the  idea  of  tempting 
Providence  a  third  time,  and  acknowledged  that  if  we 
could  but  find  something  for  him  to  do,  he  would  come 
to  us. 

Though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  opening  for 
him  at  the  time,  yet  I  wrote  to  him  immediately,  en¬ 
couraging  him  to  believe  somewhat  soon  would  offer, 
and  inviting  him  to  come,  if  he  wished  to  quit  the  army, 
but  by  no  means  insinuating  anything  like  persuasion, 
for  I  dare  not  let  entreaty  supersede  conviction  of  its 
being  a  right  step.  However,  a  few  weeks  brought  him 
to  us  ;  he  had  given  up  his  commission,  which,  being  a 
gift,  he  could  not  sell,  nor  do  I  believe  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  possessed  the  right.  He  endeavoured  to 
turn  his  attention  to  some  branch  of  business  that  would 
take  little  capital,  and  did  not  mind  how  low  he  stooped 
at  the  beginning. 

While  this  was  in  suspense,  my  dear  brother’s  mind 
became  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  principles  of  Friends. 
He  began  to  go  to  meetings  with  us,  and,  much  more 
suddenly  than  his  poor  sister,  had  to  endure  not  only  the 
ridicule  of  his  nearest  friends  and  relatives,  but  the 
astonishment  which  seemed  to  possess  them  at  the  sight 
of  so  complete  a  metamorphosis  as  soon  presented  itself 
in  Tim. 

I  think  it  due  to  him  and  the  sincerity  of  his  motives 
to  say  we  had  no  hand  in  promoting,  or  rather  in  prompt¬ 
ing  this  change  than  by  example,  scarcely  ever  talking 
on  religious  subjects  before  him,  or  otherwise  holding  up 
the  custom  of  Friends  as  a  model.  The  work  was  not 
suffered  to  be  long  upon  the  wheel  ”  ;  the  effect  was 
complete,  decisive,  and  permanent,  and  is  a  striking  proof 
to  us  that  the  display  of  divine  power  is  equally  con¬ 
spicuous  in  some  rapid  changes  as  in  the  more  gradual 
accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 

There  soon  appeared  an  opening  for  him  to  commence 
business  at  Sheffield,  which  he  did  on  a  limited  scale.  In 
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the  system  of  economy  he  was  at  first  obliged  to  adopt, 
the  habits  of  a  soldier  were  of  use  to  him.  In  all  his 
undertakings,  the  divine  blessing  has  attended  him,  and 
crowned  his  labours  with  success,  which  furnishes  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  “  A  good  man’s  ways  are 
ordered  of  the  Lord,  nor  shall  those  who  fear  him  want 
any  good  thing.” 

Early  in  1797,  as  previously  intimated,  the  family 
left  Woodhouse,  **  the  scene  of  dearest  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  heightened  by  the  blessing  of  Providential  care,  and 
the  merciful  extension  of  divine  goodness,”  and  settled  in 
Sheffield.  Subsequent  pages  of  the  diary  record  the 
illness  and  death  of  Barbara  Hoyland’s  eldest  daughter, 
Emma,  and  of  her  husband,  of  the  birth  of  her  twelfth 
child,®  and  of  the  death  of  her  son,  Charles  ;  then  comes 
the  following  : — 

About  this  time  [c.  1812],  my  dear  cousin,  Henry 
Tuke,  heard  of  a  business  to  be  disposed  of  at  Bradford, 
and  offered  his  assistance  in  procuring.  At  the  very  first 
proposition,  I  felt  it  something  I  could  spring  with,  and 
could  only  regret  the  insufficiency  of  means  to  embark  in 
it,"and  that  my  son,  Wm.  F.,^  would  not  be  at  liberty  from 
his  apprenticeship  for  several  months.  By  my  brothers, 
D.  Wheeler  and  J.  Hoyland,  uniting  with  my  cousin, 
Henry  Tuke,  and  the  dear  Friend  with  whom  my  son 
was  placed  generously  setting  him  at  liberty  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  at  a  period  when  his  service  must 
have  been  most  valuable,  we  were  transplanted  root  and 
branch  to  Bradford,  with  the  exception  of  my  son, 
Wheeler,^®  who  was  left  at  school  under  the  care  of  a  much¬ 
valued  friend.  At  Bradford  I  soon  felt  myself  at  home, 
and  as  my  son  proved  equal  to  his  arduous  undertaking, 
I  found  there  was  little  for  me  but  to  feel  sufficiently 
thankful  in  being  thus  put  in  the  way  of  providing  for  my 
family. 

®  Elizabeth,  bom  1805,  died  1862,  married  George  Graveson,  of 
Bradford,  a  quo  Gravesons  of  Hertford,  Cheltenham,  and  Liscard. 

9  William  Frazer  Hoyland,  whose  descendants  are  among  us  to-day, 
under  the  names  of  Hoyland  and  Longdon. 

Wheeler  Hoyland  died  in  1818,  aged  17. 
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After  recording  the  death  of  her  son,  John,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  B.  Hoyland  concludes  : — 

8th  mo.,  1815.  Bradford.  Being  now  arrived 
nearly  at  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative,  it  remains  only 
for  me  to  remark  that  we  have  now  been  about  three 
years  in  our  present  situation.  Daily  and  hourly  have  I 
occasion  to  be  thankful  for  the  provision  to  us  all,  and  to 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  allotment. 

And  now,  if  any  of  my  own  dear  relatives,  friends, 
or  intimates  of  former  days  should  trace  these  pages,  I 
hope  they  will  not  imagine  personal  reflection  intended 
by  the  remarks  in  any  part  of  them.  Although  I  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  draw  lines  of  distinction  with  reference 
to  individual  characters,  according  to  the  discrimination 
of  my  mind,  yet  it  is  the  thing  and  not  the  person  which 
has  been  in  view  ;  and  much  less  have  I  felt  any  desire 
to  proselyte  to  Quakerism  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  my 
present  belief,  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  did  there  not 
exist  a  religious  Society  under  this  denomination,  so 
worshipping  and  maintaining  an  appearance  so  peculiar, 
I  dare  not  be  otherwise  than  as  I  am  in  these  respects. 
Experimental  feeling  of  the  principle  can  alone  lead  us 
to  a  reconciliation  of  the  practice.  If,  however,  the 
simple  relation  of  some  striking  changes  as  to  myself, 
with  the  attendant  impressions,  should  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  the  attention  of  any  of  my  beloved  connections  to 
that  inward  Teacher,  which  is  ''  Truth  and  no  lie,’*  the 
inspeaking  Word,”  which  would  direct  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  leave  undone,  it  would  doubtless,  if  followed,  be 
discovered  to  be  a  light,  a  counsellor,  and  would  clearly 
prove  that  what  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
Man.”^^ 


”  Whilst  much  occupied  with  her  many  home  duties,  B.  Hoyland 
was  also  able  to  engage  in  public  work  as  a  Gospel  Minister  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  She  died  in  1829.  There  is  a  short  account  of  her  life, 
drawn  principally  from  her  Memoirs,  in  The  Annual  Monitor  for  1831. 
A  Testimony  to  her  service  was  issued  in  1829,  and  printed  in  Bradford 
the  following  year. 


If  there  is  one  man,  not  of  our  Society,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  and  memory  deserve  to  be  held  by  us  in  affectionate 
and  grateful  remembrance  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
“  Esquire  Marsh,”  of  George  Fox’s  Journal. 

For  several  generations  at  least,  the  identity  of  the 
Esquire  was  unknown  amongst  us.  Several  historians 
of  the  various  Marsh  families  have,  however,  endeav¬ 
oured  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  impenetrable  Esquire, 
but  it  remained  with  the  present  writer,  when  engaged 
in  compiling  a  family  history  ^  principally  relating  to  the 
Quaker  branches  of  the  Kent  family  of  Marsh,  to  solve  the 
mystery,  and  certainly  nothing  else  in  connection  with 
this  undertaking  afforded  him  such  sincere  pleasure. 

Richard  March,  Esquire,  as  is  the  correct  orthography, 
was  born  about  1589.  His  father  was,  perhaps,  Francis 
March,  who  was  living  in  1632,  to  whom  was  demised,  that 
year,  certain  sequestered  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Cleveland 
in  trust  for  J ohn  March,  the  Esquire’s  brother,  who  died  in 
1641. 

Esquire  March  held  the  position  of  Gentleman  Usher 
to  both  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,^‘.^.,he  was  one  of  the 
court  officials,  whose  duty  it  was  to  usher  or  introduce 
visitors  into  the  royal  presence.  He  also  held  the  office 
of  ''  Daily  waiter,”  perhaps,  however,  an  identical  one.  Fox 
says  he  was  also  one  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
King,”  i.e.,  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber.”  Besides  these 
posts,  he  held,  in  both  reigns,  the  office  of ''  Keeper-General 
of  His  Majesty’s  Stores  in  the  Tower  of  London  ”  and 
elsewhere,  otherwise  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  the 
Tower.”  He  was,  moreover,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
CO.  Middlesex. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Esquire  on  the  occasion  of  an  im¬ 
portant  event  of  his  life,  when,  in  1621,  a  licence  was 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  Richard  Marche,  of 
Stepney,  co.  Middlesex,  bachelor,  to  marry  Sarah  Adee,  of 

*  History  of  the  Ancient  Family  of  Marsh,  .  .  .  c.  i326-igo3,  and 

in  Particular  that  Branch  of  the  Family  settled  at  Folkestone,  with  an 
Account  of  Descendants  .  .  .  7520-7905.  Compiled  from  original 

and  other  Sources.  1903. 
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Hadleigh  (now  called  Monken  Hadley),  widow  of  Thomas 
Adee,  late  of  Stepney  aforesaid,  gent. 

As  early  as  1637,  March  held  the  office  of  storekeeper 
at  the  Tower,  and  in  1643  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
by  the  Parliament  for  his  loyalty  to  the  King. 

In  1645,  apparently,  he  accompanied  his  royal 
master  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  remained  with  the 
King  as  his  page  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  probably  until 
the  fateful  year  of  1649. 

In  1647,  Richard  Marche,  Esq.,  his  Majesty’s 
servant,”  was  sworn  to  attend  Prince  Charles  (later, 
Charles  II.),  in  the  same  capacity  as  with  his  father,  and 
with  the  usual  allowance. 

In  1652,  information  was  given  to  the  Parliament, 
that  a  chest  of  plate,  weighing  429fozs.,  belonging  to  Lord 
Byron,  D.C.L.,  of  Newstead  AblDey,  whose  estate  was  to  be 
sold,  and  who  was  exempted  from  the  act  of  pardon,  was  in 
possession  of  one  Solomon  Smith,  of  St.  Katherine’s,  near 
the  Tower,  or  of  Richard  Marche  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  or 
others  by  their  delivery.  The  said  plate  being  seized, 
Richard  Marche,  then  of  Limehouse,  begged  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  several  parcels  of  this  plate,  given  to  his  wife,  Sarah, 
by  Sir  John  Byron  (later.  Lord  Byron),  in  1642  for  £75, 
and  which  was  to  be  kept  unless  redeemed,  but  nothing  was 
paid.  Eventually  March  purchased  the  said  plate  at 
4s.  lod.  per  ounce,  which  realised  £103  17s.  2d. 

In  1659/60,  Pepys,  the  diarist,  says,  I  went  to  White 
Hall,  and  did  stay  at  Marsh’s  with  Simons,  Luellin,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council,  who,  I  hear,  are  all 
turned  out,”  etc.  Again,  To  White  Hall,  where  I  met 
Will.  Simons  and  Mr.  Mabbot  at  Marsh’s,  who  told  me  how 
the  House  at  this  day  voted  that  the  gates  of  the  City  should 
be  set  up  at  the  cost  of  the  State.” 

On  the  restoration  in  1660,  we  find  Richard  Marche 
was  sworn  Gentleman  Usher  and  Dailywaiter  by  my 
Lord  of  Dorset,  and  desires  to  be  so  continued,  which  was 
agreed  to.” 

The  same  year,  the  Esquire,  as  keeper  of  H.M. 
Stores,  and  Edward  Sherburne,  clerk  of  H.M.  Ordnance, 
petitioned  for  restoration  to  their  places  granted  them  by 
patent  for  life  by  the  late  King,  from  which  they  had  been 
excluded  seventeen  years,  being,  without  cause,  dis- 
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possessed  of  them  and  their  dwellings  in  the  Tower.  After 
some  considerable  difficulty  and  delay,  March  was  re¬ 
instated. 

The  same  year,  the  Esquire  is  mentioned  as  issuing 
certificates  relating  to  the  office  of  gamekeeper  in  Waltham 
Forest,  and  to  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Warner,  as  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  King. 

In  1660  also,  we  have  the  first  reference  to  Esquire 
Marsh  ”  in  Fox’s  Journal.  George  Fox  had  been  appre¬ 
hended  at  Swarthmore,  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  jail,  and 
habeas  corpus  had  been  sent  down,  and  he  was  liberated 
on  parole.  Fox  says,^ 

Then  travelling  on,  visiting  Friends’  meetings,  in  about  three  weeks 
of  my  coming  out  of  prison,  I  reached  London,  Richard  Hubberthorn 
and  Robert  Widders  being  with  me.  When  we  came  to  Charing  Cross, 
multitudes  of  people  were  gathered  together  to  see  the  burning  of  the 
bowels  of  some  of  the  old  King’s  judges,  who  had  been  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered. 

This  was  in  October  : 

We  went  next  morning  to  Judge  Mallet’s  chamber,  who  was  putting 
on  his  red'  gown,  to  go  sit  upon  some  more  of  the  King’s  judges.  He 
was  very  peevish  and  froward,  and  said  I  might  come  another  time. 
We  went  again  to  his  chamber  when  Judge  Foster  was  with  him,  who 
was  called  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  With  me  was  one  called 
Esquire  Marsh,  who  was  one  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King.  When  we 
had  dehvered  to  the  Judges  the  charge  that  was  against  me,  and  they  had 
read  to  those  words,  “  that  I  and  my  friends  were  embroiling  the  nation 
in  blood,”  etc.,  they  struck  their  hands  on  the  table.  Whereupon  I  told 
them,  I  was  the  man  whom  that  charge  was  against,  but  I  was  as 
innocent  of  any  such  thing  as  a  newborn  child,  and  had  brought  it  up 
myself ;  and  some  of  my  friends  came  up  with  me  without  any  guard.” 

After  some  debate,  and  Fox  promising  to  **  appear  to¬ 
morrow  about  ten  o’clock  at  the  King’s  Bench  bar  in 
Westminster  Hall,”  he  was  dismissed.  Judge  Foster  saying. 
If  he  says  yes,  and  promises  it,  you  may  take  his  word.” 

Next  day  I  appeared  at  the  King’s  Bench  bar  at  the  hour  appointed, 
Robert  Widders,  Richard  Hubberthorn,  and  Esquire  Marsh  going  with 
me.  I  was  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  court ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came 
in,  was  moved  to  look  round,  and  turning  to  the  people,  said,  ”  Peace 
be  among  you,”  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  sprang  over  the  court.  The 
charge  against  me  was  read  openly.  The  people  were  moderate,  and  the 
judges  cool  and  loving ;  and  the  Lord’s  mercy  was  to  them. 

^  Journal,  edition  1901,  vol.  i.,  pp.  485-492. 
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Fox  pleaded  his  innocent  cause  so  admirably  that  in 
spite  of  Judge  Twisden  “  beginning  to  speak  some  angry 
words/'  Judges  Foster  and  Mallet,  to  whom  Fox  appealed, 
said,  They  did  not  accuse  me,  for  they  had  nothing 
against  me." 

Then  stood  up  Esquire  Marsh,  who  was  of  the  King’s  bedchamber, 
and  told  the  judges,  “  It  was  the  King’s  pleasure  that  I  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  seeing  no  accuser  came  up  against  me.”  They  asked  me,  ”  Whether 
I  would  put  it  to  the  King  and  council  ?  ”  I  said,  ”  Yes,  with  a  good  will.” 
Thereupon  they  sent  the  sheriff’s  return,  which  he  made  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  .  .  .  On  perusal  of  this,  and  consideration  of  the  whole 

matter,  the  King,  being  satisfied  of  my  innocency,  commanded  his  secre¬ 
tary  to  send  an  order  to  Judge  Mallet  for  my  release,  which  he  did.  .  . 

Thus,  after  being  a  prisoner  more  than  twenty  weeks,  I  was  freely  set  at 
liberty  by  the  King’s  command,  the  Lord’s  power  having  wonderfully 
wrought  for  the  clearing  of  my  innocency. 

Shortly  after  this.  Fox  was  again  in  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  and  the 
City  was  in  an  uproar  and  unsafe. 

I  stayed  at  Pall  Mall,  intending  to  be  at  the  meeting  there  ;  but  on 
the  Seventh-day  night,  a  company  of  troopers  came  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  servant  letting  them  in,  they  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
laid  hold  of  me  ;  and  there  being  amongst  them  one  that  had  served  under 
the  Parliament,  he  put  his  hand  to  my  pocket,  and  asked,  ”  Whether  I  had 
any  pistols  ?  ”  I  told  him  he  knew  I  did  not  carry  pistols,  why  therefore 
ask  such  a  question  of  me,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  peaceable  man  ? 

Others  of  the  soldiers  ran  into  the  chambers,  and  there  found  in  bed 
Esquire  Marsh,  who,  though  he  was  one  of  the  King’s  bedchamber,  out 
of  his  love  to  me  came  and  lodged  where  I  did.  When  they  came  down 
again,  they  said,  “  Why  should  we  take  this  man  away  with  us  ?  We 
will  let  him  alone.”  “  O,”  said  the  Parhament  soldier,  “  he  is  one  of 
the  heads,  and  a  chief  ringleader.”  Upon  this  the  soldiers  were  taking 
me  away,  but  Esquire  Marsh,  hearing  of  it,  sent  for  him  that  commanded 
the  party,  and  desired  him  to  let  me  alone,  for  he  would  see  me  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  before  they  could  fetch  me,  and  before  the  meeting 
was  gathered,  there  came  a  company  of  foot  soldiers  to  the  house  and 
one  of  them,  drawing  his  sword,  held  it  over  my  head. 

Fox  was  then  taken  to  Whitehall,  and  on  being  asked 
what  he  was,  replied,  “  A  preacher  of  righteousness." 
**  After  I  had  been  kept  there  two  or  three  hours,  Esquire 
Marsh  spoke  to  Lord  Gerrard,  and  he  came  and  bid  them 
set  me  at  liberty." 
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These  side-lights  to  the  Esquire’s  character  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  but  one  wonders  where  he  first  made 
Fox’s  acquaintance  ;  possibly  he  had  heard  of  him  favour¬ 
ably  at  Court. 

In  1661,  the  Esquire  petitioned  the  King  from  White¬ 
hall  relating  to  the  sequestration  of  his  estates,  for  which 
he  had  to  compound  during  the  late  troubles. 

We  must  pass  over  other  mention  of  March,  and  come 
again  to  Fox’s  Journal. 

In  1665-66,  George  Fox  suffered  his  cruel  incarceration 
in  Scarborough  Castle,  where  his  virtuous  character  even¬ 
tually  commanded  the  kindness  and  respect  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  would  say,  ''  He  is  as  stiff  as  a  tree,  and 
as  pure  as  a  bell ;  for  we  could  never  bow  him.”  And  the 
Roman  Catholic  governor.  Sir  Jordan  Crosland,  said  that 
“  whatever  good  he  could  do  for  me  and  my  friends  he 
would  do  it,  and  never  do  them  any  hurt ;  ”  and  Fox 
adds,  He  continued  loving  to  his  dying  day.” 

Fox  had  previously  related  that : 

Afterwards,  the  governor  growing  kinder,  I  spoke  to  him  when  he 
was  going  to  London  to  the  Parhament,  and  desired  him  to  speak  to 
Esquire  Marsh,  Sir  Francis  Cobb  (so  called)  and  some  others  ;  and  let  them 
know  how  long  I  had  lain  in  prison,  and  for  what ;  and  he  did  so.  When 
he  came  down  again,  he  told  me  that  Esquire  Marsh  said  he  would  go  a 
hundred  miles  barefoot  for  my  liberty,  he  knew  me  so  well ;  and  severah 
others,  he  said,  spoke  well  of  me.  From  which  time  the  governor  was  very 
loving  to  me.3 

Fox  writes  :  ^ 

• 

After  I  had  lain  prisoner  above  a  year  in  Scarbro’  Castle,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  King,  in  which  I  gave  him  “  an  account  of  my  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  the  bad  usage  [as  to  accommodation,  etc.]  I  had  received  in 
prison  ;  and  also  that  I  was  informed,  no  man  could  deliver  me  but  he.” 

After  this,  John  Whitehead  being  at  London,  and  being  acquainted 
with  Esquire  Marsh,  went  to  visit  him,  and  spoke  to  him  about  me  ;  and 
he  undertook,  if  John  Whitehead  would  get  the  state  of  my  case  drawn 
up,  to  deliver  it  to  the  master  of  requests.  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  a  release  for  me.  So  John  Whitehead  and  Ellis  Hookes 
drew  up  an  account  of  my  imprisonment  and  sufferings,  and  carried  it  to 
Marsh  ;  and  he  went  with  it  to  the  master  of  requests,  who  procured  an 
order  from  the  King  for  my  release. 

3  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  66,  67. 

Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  69,  70. 
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So  Whitehead  went  to  Scarbro’  with  it,  and  Sir  Jordan 
Crosland  discharged  Fox  freely,  giving  him  a  written 
passport,^  dated  ist  September,  1666. 

In  1668,  Fox  adds  :  ^ 

Wliile  I  was  in  London,  I  went  one  day  to  visit  Esquire  Marsh,  who 
had  showed  much  kindness  both  to  me  and  to  Friends  ;  I  happened  to 
go  when  he  was  at  dinner.  He  no  sooner  heard  my  name,  than  he  sent  for 
me  up,  and  would  have  had  me  sit  down  with  him  to  dinner,  but  I  had  not 
freedom  to  do  so.  Several  great  persons  were  at  dinner  with  him,  and  he 
said  to  one  of  them  who  was  a  great  Papist,  “  Here  is  a  Quaker  whom  you 
have  not  seen  before.” 

Here  follows  a  disputation  between  the  Papist  and 
Fox,  in  which  George  Fox  came  out  best : 

“  O,”  said  Esquire  Marsh  to  the  Papist,  “  you  do  not  know  this  man, 
if  he  would  but  come  to  church  now  and  then,  he  would  be  a  brave  man.” 

After  some  other  discourse,  I  went  aside  with  Justice  Marsh  into 
another  room,  to  speak  with  him  concerning  Friends  ;  for  he  was  a  Justice 
of  Peace  for  Middlesex,  and  being  a  courtier,  the  other  Justices  put 
much  of  the  management  of  affairs  upon  him.  He  told  me  ”  he  was  in 
a  strait  how  to  act  between  us  and  some  other  Dissenters.  For,”  said 
he,  “  you  cannot  swear,  and  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Fifth- 
monarchy  people  say  also  they  cannot  swear  ;  therefore”  said  he,  ”  how 
shall  I  know  how  to  distinguish  betwixt  you  and  them,  seeing  they  and 
you  all  say  it  is  for  conscience’  sake  that  you  cannot  swear  ?  ”  I  answered, 
”  I  will  show  thee  how  to  distinguish.  They,  or  most  of  them,  thou 
speakest  of,  can  and  do  swear  in  some  cases,  but  we  cannot  swear  in  any 
case.” 

Fox  proceeds  to  explain,  and  states  the  case  of  a  Friend 
who  prosecuted  a  thief,  but  the  former  had  the  oath  of 
allegiance  tendered  him,  and  because  he  refused  it,  the 
Quaker  was  imprisoned  and  the  thief  liberated.  Justice 
Marsh  said,  '  That  judge  was  a  wicked  man.'  '  But,'  said 
I,  ‘  if  we  could  swear  in  any  case,  we  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King,  who  is  to  preserve  the  laws  that 
are  to  support  every  man  in  his  estate.  .  .  So  that 

thou  mayest  easily  distinguish  and  put  a  difference  between 
us  and  those  people.'  " 

Fox  concludes  : 

Justice  Marsh  was  afterwards  very  serviceable  to  Friends  in  this 
and  other  cases  ;  for  he  kept  several,  both  Friends  and  others,  from 

5  This  document  is  now  in  D.  (Spence  MSS.  ii.  308.) 

6  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  100-104. 
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being  praemunired.  When  Friends  were  brought  before  him  in  time  of 
persecution,  he  set  many  of  them  at  liberty ;  and  when  he  could  not 
avoid  sending  to  prison,  he  sent  some  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  night. 

At  length  he  went  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  “  he  had  sent  some 
of  us  to  prison  contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  he  could  not  do  so  any 
more.”  Wherefore  he  removed  his  family  from  Limehouse,  where 
he  lived,  and  took  lodgings  near  St.  James’s  Park.  He  told  the  king 
that  “if  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  liberty  of  conscience,  that  would 
quiet  and  settle  all ;  for  then  none  could  have  any  pretence  to  be  un¬ 
easy.”  And,  indeed,  he  was  a  very  serviceable  man  to  truth  and  Friends 
in  his  day. 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  Esquire  in  the  Journal. 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  his  family. 

By  Sarah  Adee,  his  wife,  Esquire  March  had,  at  least, 
two  children,  George  and  Joyce,  of  whom  the  latter  was 
presumably  the  elder.  She  married  John  Fowke,  Esq., 
of  an  ancient  family,  who  acquired,  through  his  wife,  con¬ 
siderable  estates  at  Stepney.  He  apparently  owned  the 
“  capital  messuage  ''  of  Clayberry,  Barking,  near  Wood¬ 
ford  Bridge,  and  by  will,  dated  1686,  he  left  his  estate  in 
Tower  street  and  Water  Lane, in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstans- 
in-the-East,  London  (part  of  the  Esquire’s  estate),  to  the 
Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  upon  trust  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  eight  poor  boys  in  the 
said  Hospital.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital. 

By  his  wife,  Joyce  March,  John  Fowke  was  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Frederic  F.  C.  Fowke,  Bart.,  of 
Lowesby,  co.  Leicester,  and  of  the  Singletons  of  Mell,  co. 
Louth,  and  Hazeley  Heath,  Hants. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  have  amongst  us 
visible  connecting  links  with  the  worthy  Esquire. 

Under  date  1669,  we  find  J.  Williamson  writing  to  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  that 

Richard  Marche,  an  ancient  and  faithful  servant  to  his  Majesty,  has 
apphed  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  favour  of  his  grandchild,  a  young 
scholar  at  Westminster,  to  be  chosen  away  to  Oxford  the  next  election, 
he  being  of  years  and  proficiency  sufficient  to  render  him  deserving  of  that 
encouragement. 

Later  this  year,  the  King  himself  writes  to  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  that 

Our  old  servant,  Richard  Marsh,  has  sued  to  us  to  recommend  his 
grandchild,  John  Fowkes,  now  Winchester  scholar,  for  a  fellowship  in 
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your  college  ;  we  grant  him  our  letters,  on  account  of  Marsh’s  services 
to  our  late  father  and  ourselves,  and  of  the  learning  and  laudable  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  grandchild,  and  beg  that  he  may  be  chosen  at  the  next 
'  election. 

Of  George  March,  the  Esquire’s  son,  we  have,  un¬ 
happily,  nothing  good  to  relate.  We  first  hear  of  him  in 
1638,  when  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Council  register,  where  is 
a  pass  for  George  Marche,  aged  12  years  [born  circa  1626], 
son  of  Richard  March,  of  the  Tower,  London,  to  travel  into 
foreign  parts  for  three  years,  with  a  proviso  not  to  go  to 
Rome.  Alas  !  one  fears  this  foreign  travel  was  the  ruin 
of  his  character. 

In  1660,  ''  young  Mr.  Marche  says  you  [Charles  II.] 
promised  him  to  be  squire  of  the  body  when  you  were  in 
Scotland  ;  these  are  places  of  great  trust.”  The  word 
‘‘  respited  ”  is  annexed.  The  next  year,  George  March  is 
named  as  adjutant  in  the  King’s  Guards,  under  Charles, 
Lord  Gerrard,  Captain,  and  previously  named  by  Fox. 

In  1664/5,  George  March  petitioned  the  King  for  the 
reversion  of  Dungeness  Lighthouse,  etc.,  and  in  1668,  we 
learn  that  Richard  Marche,  complains  that  his  son,  George, 
in  pretence  of  a  debt  of  has  got  all  his  deeds  and 

settlements,  and  made  them  over  to  Edward  Yonger. 

This  complaint  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
who  was  instructed  to  reconcile  the  parties,  if  possible,  they 
being  so  nearly  related  and  both  his  Majesty’s  servants. 

George  March,  unlike  his  father,  was  a  persecutor  of 
Friends,  and  this  phase  of  his  character,  added  to  his  other 
misdeeds  must  have  vexed  the  righteous  soul  of  his  vir¬ 
tuous  sire.  He  is  named  in  Besse’s  Sufferings  of  the 
Quakers p  with  another  Justice,  William  Ryder,  as 

coming  to  a  Quakers’  meeting  at  Mile  End  Green,  17th 
July,  1664,  with  constables  and  soldiers,  and  placing  a 
guard  at  the  gate.  Upon  that  eminent  preacher,  Alex¬ 
ander  Parker,  speaking,  and  commencing,  ''  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord,”  one  of  these  Justices  (so  called),  profanely 
cried  out,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Devil  pluck  that  fellow 
down.”  They  then  took  down  the  names  of  all  present, 
being  thirty-two,  and  committed  them  to  the  filthy  prison 
of  Newgate,  for  three  months. 

7  Vol.  i.,  p.  394. 
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At  Hicks’s  Hall,  loth  October,  1664,^  George  March 
was  one  of  ten  Justices  (!)  (including  that  notorious  per¬ 
secutor,  Sir  John  Robinson,  Knt.,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower),  who  committed  seven  Friends  for  transportation 
to  Barbadoes  for  attending  meetings.  One  of  these 
Friends,  Hannah  Trigg,  a  poor  girl  of  only  fifteen,  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  pestilential  air  of  Newgate,  and  was 
buried  in  the  felons’  burial  place  there,  to  the  intense 
grief  of  her  afflicted  parents. 

We  now  come  to  note  the  decease  of  the  excellent 
Esquire,  as  recorded  in  Richard  Smyth’s  Obituary,  as 
follows  :  1671/2,  March  i8th.  Old  Mr.  Marsh,  store¬ 

keeper  of  ye  Tower,  died,  aged  83  years,  buried  ye  22.” 

Unfortunately  he  does  not  tell  us  where,  but  probably 
at  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  Tower  Street, 
where  Strype  records  was  buried  in  1697,  aged  62,  Francis 
March,  born  at  Limehouse,  who  went  to  Cyprus  when  aged 
16,  and  became  a  Merchant ;  he,  doubtless,  was  of  the 
Esquire’s  family,  presumably  a  nephew. 

Richard  Marche,  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Esquire, 
made  his  will,  29th  April,  1671  ;  proved  at  London^  by  the 
oath  of  testator’s  daughter,  Joyce  Fowke,  the  ist  April, 
1672.  He  directs  his  body  to  be  decently  buried  **  where 
my  loveing  wife  lyes  buried.” 

Imprimis,  I  appoint  all  former  settlements  of  my  inheritance  to  stand 
according  to  the  purport  and  true  meaning  of  them,  and  doe  charge  and 
command  my  sonne,  George  Marche,  Esq.,  upon  my  blessing,  to  performe 
and  make  good  what  he  is  ingaged  and  bound  unto,  either  in  Law  or 
Equity,  more  especially  that  he  confirme  the  award  lately  made  between 
us  by  the  Lord  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester,  and  confirmed  by  a 
decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  And  as  for  all  my  debts,  goods, 
etc.,  and  the  summes  due  to  me  from  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty 
(whom  God  preserve),  in  respect  of  my  places  and  offices  as  Gentleman 
Usher  to  his  Majesty  or  Keeper  Generali  of  his  Majesty’s  Stores  in  the 
Tower  of  London  or  elsewhere,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter, 
Joyce  Fowke,  widd[ow]  (excepting  my  great  cabinet  which  standeth  in  my 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  for  that  I  give  to  my  grand-daughter  Dorothy 
Wrothe).  And  I  make  my  daughter,  Joyce  Fowke,  widd[ow],  sole 
executrix. — Signed,  Ri :  March. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  catalogue  of  old  deeds, 
issued  a  few  years  since  by  James  Coleman,  of  Tottenham, 

®  Ibid,  i.,  pp.  399,  400. 

9  P.C.C.  50  Eure. 
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included  a  contemporary  copy  of  this  interesting  probate. 
Moreover,  the  present  writer  purchased  in  London  at  the 
time  he  was  engaged  in  his  History  of  the  Families  of  Marsh, 
an  original  State  Paper,  dated  1640,  signed  by  the  veritable 
Esquire,  as  in  his  will,  “  Ri :  March.”  This  is  now  safely 
preserved  at  Devonshire  House. 

Such  are  the  principal  biographical  details  we  have 
been  able  to  glean  relative  to  this  most  worthy  man. 

When  we  consider  the  intolerance  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ungodly,  the  humane  and  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  venerable  “  Esquire  Marsh  ”  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  to  ''  an  oasis  in  the  desert,”  and  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place.”  It  was,  in  fact,  far  more  in  keeping  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  nineteenth  than  with  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Esquire  was  indeed  a  Daniel  in  his  age,  and, 
whilst  living  in  a  shamelessly  licentious  and  dissolute 
Court,  which  his  righteous  soul  must  daily  have  loathed, 
he  did  his  duty  in  his  day  and  generation,  fearing  God  ; 
and  he  was  deservedly  honoured,  not  only  by  all  virtuous 
men,  and  by  the  martyred  King,”  but  even  by  Charles 
II.,  who,  bad  as  he  was,  appreciated  his  sterling  character 
and  his  faithful  and  devoted  loyalty  and  service. 

J.  J.  Green. 

N.B. — The  principal  sources  of  information  for  this 
paper,  in  addition  to  those  previously  alluded  to,  are  the 
State  Papers,  Domestic  Series. 
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The  activity  of  our  American  fellow-workers  in  the 
field  of  family-history  is  marvellous.  Truman  Coates, 
M.D.,  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  has  just  completed  A  Genealogy  of 
Moses  and  Susanna  Coates,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1717,  and  their  Descendants,  with  brief  introductory  Notes 
of  Families  of  the  same  name  (Philadelphia  :  Winston, 
large  8vo,  pp.  319).  Moses  and  Susanna  (Weldon)  Coates 
were  married  at  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  at  Cashel, 
Ireland,  in  1715.  Their  descendants  are  traced  through 
eight  generations.  In  addition  to  the  genealogical  por¬ 
tions,  the  book  contains  an  account  of  the  journey  of 
Isaac  Coates,  of  Cain,  to  the  Indian  Country,”  in  1799  ; 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  travels  of  Sarah  (Coates) 
Pennypacker  in  1836  (pp.  187-231)  ;  and  poems  by  Elmer 
Ruan  Coates,  who  died  in  1889.  The  book  is  a  result  of 
the  reunion  of  the  Coates  family  at  Oxford  Park  in  1900. 

It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-five  portraits,  and  seventeen 
views  of  residences,  etc.,  including  Meeting  Houses  at 
Carlow  (Ireland),  Radnor,  East  Cain,  and  Fallowfield, 
and  Pikeland  Burial  Ground.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  book  of  this  valuable  character  should  contain  some 
rather  noticeable  typographical  errors. 

An  excellent  article  on  “  Quakerism  for  Young  " 
Friends,”  by  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  of  New  York, 
appears  in  The  Interchange  for  June,  1906  (Baltimore, 
Md.  :  John  R.  Carey). 

The  General  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Fritchley, 
Derbyshire,  has  issued  An  Address  on  the  Importance  of 
Meetings  for  Worship. 

The  address  of  Anne  Wakefield  Richardson,  B.A., 
at  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  on  The  Importance 
of  Education  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  been  reproduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Central  Education 
Committee,  Devonshire  House,  London,  E.C. 

Headley  Brothers’  Classified  List  of  New  Books  for 
June  contains  notices  of  the  following  books  by  Friends  : 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  The  Rights  of  Neutrals  as  illustrated  by 
Recent  Events,  8vo  ;  Dr.  George  Newman,  Infant  Mor¬ 
tality  :  A  Social  Problem,  8vo,  pp.  364. 
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Essays  and  Verses  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  by 
Millicent  Wedmore,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wedmore, 
and  a  descendant  of  Friends  (London  :  Masters,  8vo, 
pp.  63).  One  piece,  entitled  “  George  Fox  in  Cartmel,” 
gives  a  short  history  of  G.  F/s  visits  to  Newton,  Cartmel, 
and  other  places  in  North  Lancashire. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Friends’  Africa 
Industrial  Mission  has  issued  a  booklet  on  the  work  of 
the  Mission  during  1905  (to  be  obtained,  gratis,  from 
Peter  W.  Raidabaugh,  Plainfield,  Ind.).  The  F.A.I.M. 
**  Devonshire  House,”  in  the  Kavirondo  country,  differs 
very  considerably  from  the  Devonshire  House  in  which 
this  note  was  written  ! 

T/ie  African  Record,  a  quarterly  paper,  made  its 
appearance  in  Fifth  Month  last,  as  the  organ  of  Friends’ 
Africa  Industrial  Mission  (Plainfield,  Ind. :  Publishing 
Association  of  Friends,  qto,  pp.  8). 

H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  has  had  his  article  on  “  The 
Kirkbys  of  Kirkby-in-Furness  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  reprinted  from  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society  Transactions, 
vol.  vi.  Of  special  interest  to  Friends  is  the  notice  of 
Richard  Kirkby,  the  Colonel  Kirby  ”  of  George  Fox’s 
Journal.  The  writer  says,  Colonel  Kirkby  died  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-six  [1681],  after  a  turbulent  and  feverish 
life — the  life  of  a  man  at  once  ambitious,  unfeeling,  and 
mean.  I  suspect  he  was  actually  married  four  times 
in  about  eighteen  years — 1648  to  1666.”  G.  F.’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  “  never  prospered  after  ”  seems  to  be 
correct.  In  my  indexes  to  “  The  Journal  of  George  Fox  ” 
and  to  ''  The  Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,”  I  have  entered 
all  references  under  “  Kirby,  William  ”  ;  these  should  be 
separated  under  ‘'Kirby,  Colonel”  and  “  Kirby,  William.” 
The  latter  is  said  by  H.  S.  Cowper  to  have  been  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  brother,  of  Ashlack.  Among  the  Kirkby  portraits 
reproduced  in  the  pamphlet  is  one  which  the  author 
attributes  to  Col.  Richard  Kirkby,  and  describes  his 
expression  as  “  arrogant,”  “  supercilious  ”  and  “  un¬ 
pleasant.”  Work  of  this  kind  relative  to  persons  appear¬ 
ing  in  Quaker  history  is  most  valuable,  and  students  of 
the  early  days  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 
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For  the  Fellowship,  Part  II.,  containing  another 
collection  of  verses  by  Henry  Bryan  Binns,  has  appeared 
(London  :  Daniel,  4to,  pp.  20). 

In  The  Anglo-German  Courier,  for  March  23rd,  we 
read,  Our  movement  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
June,  1905,  through  the  influence  of  a  pamphlet  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  At  that  time,  however,  we  scarcely 
could  have  imagined  the  development  it  would  take.  At 
the  fourteenth  International  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne 
we  met  many  of  our  friends,  who  invited  us  to  confer  with 
them.  Deliberations  about  the  question  at  issue  took 
place  at  a  large  tea-party  kindly  given  to  us  by  our  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  in  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  Hotel 
National,  which  was  also  attended  by  the  numerous 
Germans  at  that  time  in  Lucerne.  This  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee.”  The 
Courier  is  the  organ  of  the  Anglo-German  Friendship 
Committee,  28,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  of  which 
our  Friend,  Francis  Wm.  Fox,  is  an  Hon.  Secretary.  The 
pamphlet  above-mentioned  was  issued  in  German  and 
English  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  addressed  “To  the  Lovers  of  Peace  in 
Germany.” 

Among  Friends  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  record  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bourn- 
ville,  Northfield,  Selly  Oak,  Stirchley,  etc.,  etc.”  (Bir¬ 
mingham,  28,  John  Bright  Street). 

The  Friend  (Phila.),  of  Sixth  Month  30th,  gives  a 
valuable  list  of  forty  Travelling  Friends  in  America  ” 
from  1665  to  1839,  abstracted  by  Albert  J.  Edmunds 
from  the  fourteen  volumes  of  ''  Friends’  Library,”  edited 
by  William  and  Thomas  Evans. 

The  Women’s  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  has  had 
printed  and  distributed  a  paper  read  before  it  this  year, 
on  The  Cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  Faculties,  by  Margaret 
Irwin,  of  Manchester. 

A  volume  of  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Dramas, 
written  by  the  late  Thomas  Edward  Heath,  of  Cardiff, 
has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  author’s  son,  of  the 
same  name  (London  :  King,  Sell,  and  Olding,  large  8vo, 
pp.  259).  T.  E.  Heath  was  a  Friend  by  birth  and  descent, 
but  resigned  his  membership  in  1852.  The  contents 
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partake  largely  of  the  sensational,  and  even  the  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Friend  portray  a  Diary 
widely  different  from  the  usual  run  of  such  writings. 

Charles  H.  Stalker  describes  his  missionary  journeys 
in  many  lands  in  his  book.  Twice  Around  the  World  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Impressions  and  Convictions  of  the 
Mission  Field  (Author,  363  Buttles  Avenue,  Columbus, 
O.,  8vo,  pp.  237).  The  book  is  written  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  and  is  well  illustrated.  Seth  C.  Rees 
supplies  an  Introduction. 

Francis  H.  Balkwill,  a  Friend  of  South  Devon,  has  an 
article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  for  August, 
entitled  “  The  Sacred  Fire  of  Israel.'' 

The  London  “  Friend  "  has  got  into  Punch  (August 
15th),  in  connection  with  the  statement  respecting  old 
London  Bridge  in  the  issue  for  27th  July  (page  501), 
upon  which  Punch  remarks,  “  We  do  hope  Peter  was  paid 
piece  work  !  " 

Caroline  Emelia  Stephen,  of  The  Porch,  Cambridge, 
has  written  the  life  of  her  father,  under  the  title.  The 
Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  etc.  Although 
printed  for  private  circulation,  copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  well-known  firm  of  John  Bellows,  Gloucester. 
The  volume  contains  298  pages.  On  p.  81,  Sir  James 
is  described  by  one  of  his  friends  as  a  transcendental 
Quaker  with  a  tendency  to  Popery."  He  shared  with 
Friends  an  intense  horror  of  war,  and  was  active  in 
opposition  to  slavery.  C.  E.  Stephen,  who  is  a  Friend  by 
convincement,  not  birthright,  is  the  author  of  Quaker 
Strongholds,"  a  book  which  has  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Albert  J.  Edmunds  has  followed  his  large  work  by  a 
pamphlet,  Buddhist  Texts  Quoted  as  Scripture  by  the 
Gospel  of  John,  a  Discovery  in  the  Lower  Criticism.  (John 
vii.  38 :  xii.  34.)  (Author,  241,  West  Duval  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  large  8vo,  pp.  41.) 

Charlotte  Fell  Smith's  James  Parnell  (London : 
Headley,  small  8vo,  pp.  in)  is  a  very  readable  little 
volume,  the  result  of  considerable  original  research.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  commemoration  at  Colchester,  on 
the  2ist  of  Sixth  Month  last,  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  James  Parnell  (see  ''  The  Friend  "  (London), 
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1906,  p.  445).  I  hope  that  in  another  edition  several 
errors  may  be  corrected,  which  have  “  escaped  the  presse,’' 
e.g..  Fenny  Drayton  was  the  place  of  the  memorable 
meeting  between  Fox  and  the  priests,^  and  not  Athers- 
tone,  and  this  latter  town  is  in  Warwickshire,  not  Leices¬ 
tershire  (p.  32)  ;  James  Blackley  is  probably  the  Friend 
referred  to  on  p.  40  (see  F.P.T.,  pp.  13-15)  ;  Kings  Ripton 
(p.  88).  The  first  general  Affirmation  Bill  was  not  “  fifty 
years  after  the  first  rise  of  Quakerism,”  but  in  1869, 
(p.  92).  J.  J.  Green  informs  me  that  the  conversion  of 
his  ancestor,  Samuel  Cater,  was  previous  to  the  disputa¬ 
tion,  which  was  at  Littleport  and  not  at  Wickenbrook 
(pp.  44,  104).  Parnell  was  nearly  twenty  when  he  died, 
and  not  aetat  18,”  as  stated  on  the  title  page.  The  illus¬ 
trations  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  the 
facsimile  of  the  entry  of  James’s  birth  in  the  East  Retford 
parish  register  is  very  interesting. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  (London),  for  July,  contains  an 
article  by  Caroline  E.  Stephen,  the  substance  of  an  address 
given  to  the  Sunday  Society,  at  Newnham  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  Signs  and  Wonders  in  Divine  Guidance,” 
in  which  there  is  reference  to  ‘'the  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Society  of  Friends  with  regard  to  personal 
intimations  of  divine  ‘  requirements.’  ” 

John  William  Graham  contributes  to  the  portion  of 
the  same  Journal  devoted  to  “  Discussions  ”  some  para-, 
graphs  dealing  with  Father  Butler’s  attack  on  Sabatier’s 
“  Religions  of  Authority,”  in  which  he  (J.W.G.)  refers  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  “  Reviews  ”  is  a  critical 
survey  of  A.  J.  Edmunds’s  “  Buddhist  and  Christian 
Gospels.”  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  principles  of  Eriends 
have  been  advocated  in  this,  which  is  now  a  theological 
review  of  first  rank,  although  one  or  two  previous  articles 
written  by  Friends  have  appeared. 

*  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  though  this  dispute  took  place  at  Ather- 
stone,  but  when  the  passage  in  The  Journal  of  George  Fox  is  read  more 
carefully  this  does  not  appear  so.  The  Editor  of  the  Bi-centenary  edition 
of  The  Journal  (the  late  Daniel  Pickard,  of  Leeds)  has  unfortunately  put 
Atherstone  in  small  capitals  (i.  201),  and  I  have  fallen  into  the  same  error 
in  my  index  to  this  edition.  These  disputes  are  referred  to  in  Richard 
Farnsworth’s  Spiritual  Man,  where  it  is  quite  evident  that  both  the 
earlier  and  later  disputes  took  place  at  Drayton.  The  names  of  several 
of  the  priests  are  given  in  this  tract.  The  Short  Journal  of  George 
Fox  confirms  this. 
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A  Retrospect  of  Colonial  Times  in  Burlington  County 
is  the  title  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Young 
Friends’  Association  at  Moorestown,  N.J.,  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Stackhouse,  of  which  150  copies  have  been  printed.  It 
deals  in  a  familiar  manner  (possibly  rather  too  familiar 
for  print)  with  the  early  history  of  the  district,  and  gives 
interesting  glimpses  of  matters  relating  to  the  visits  of 
itinerant  Ministers,  to  education,  intoxicants,  etc.  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  following  sentences,  relative  to 
travelling  Ministers  : — 

They  had  unusual  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people,  as  they  met  them  at  their  meetings  and  their  homes,  and  were 
entertained  at  their  firesides  with  a  homely  hospitality  that  our  social 
life  knows  nothing  of.  They  might  have  told  us  so  much  we  would  now 
be  glad  to  know. 

A  Quaker  Lover,  or  Scenes  from  Quaker  Life  in  Cum¬ 
berland  Sixty  Years  Ago  is  the  latest  work  of  fiction 
introducing  Friends  (London  ;  Partridge,  8vo,  pp.  318). 
The  author,  Joseph  Adair,  lives  at  Gill  Foot,  Egremont, 
in  the  county  of  which  he  writes.  He  was  educated  at 
Wigton  School,  but  has  never  been  in  actual  membership 
with  Friends.  As  the  sub-title  indicates,  the  book  deals 
with  the  middle-ages  of  Quakerism  ”  in  a  district  some¬ 
what  out  of  the  thoroughfares  of  life.  The  chief  incident 
of  the  narrative  is  unconnected  with  Friends,  but  Friendly 
scenes  abound ;  we  are  introduced  with  pleasure  to 
events  of  Quarterly  Meeting  day  ;  we  listen  to  sermons 
by  Ministers  from  far  and  near  ;  we  overhear  discussions 
on  answering  the  Queries,  as  to  sports  and  other  doubtful 
doings.  Some  of  the  remarks  made  strike  one  as  too 
frivolous  for  Overseers  and  other  well-concerned  Friends 
to  make,  as,  for  instance,  when  engagements  and  mar¬ 
riages  are  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  if  the  book 
could  have  included  a  typical  Quaker  wedding,  instead 
of  just  stopping  short  of  one,  it  would  have  increased  its 
value.  The  reader  will  be  glad  that  Richard  Bowman 
was  no  Friend,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  there  are  of  his  kind 
within  the  fold. 

Books  for  review,  and  any  information  suitable  for 
future  articles,  will  be  welcomed. 
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Baslow,  82. 

Basse,  Jeremiah,  93,  95,  n. 
Bassett,  Francis,  M.P.,  77. 
Bassett,  John  Dollin,  77. 
Bassett,  Peter,  45. 

Bateman,  Charles  T.,  39. 
Bateman,  Phebe,  82. 
Beaconsfield,  90. 

Beale  family,  n-13,  64. 
Bealing,  Benjamin,  58. 

Beck,  E.,  works,  80. 

Beck,  J.,  Verses,  40. 

Beck,  M.  E.,  Collateral  Testi¬ 
monies,  74n. 

Beck,  R.  L.,  Hints,  80. 
Beckerings  Park,  36. 

Beckliff,  3,  6n. 

Bedford,  Gunning,  33. 
Bedford,  Peter,  i22n. 

Bell  family,  12,  64,  69. 

Bell,  J.P.,  Our  Quaker  Friends, 
35- 

Bellers,  John,  in. 

Bellows,  Philip,  38. 

Belson,  Edmund,  in. 

Bennet  family,  13. 

Bennett,  John,  5. 

Bennett,  W.,  Vegetarianism, 
80. 

Bennis  family,  12.  r 

bequests,  44. 

Berewood,  6. 

Berkshire,  12,  66. 

Berry,  Emma,  85. 

Berry,  William,  2in. 

Besse,  J.,  Sufferings,  87,  130, 

154. 

Bessell,  Leonard,  5. 

Betton,  see  Bretton. 

Bevan,  Samuel,  95n. 
Bevan-Naish  Library,  108. 
Bevans,  T.,  works,  80. 
Beverley,  124. 

Beverley,  Robert  M.,  124. 
Bevington,  T.,  Poem,  80. 
Bewdley,  112. 

Bewley  family,  n,  12. 

Bible  reading.  Family,  140. 
Biles,  William,  96. 

Billing,  Edward,  3. 

Binns,  H.  B.,  works,  74,  159. 
Birch,  E.,  Poems,  80. 

Birch,  Nathaniel,  jailor,  34. 
Birkbeck  family,  84n,  85. 
Birkenhead,  Sir  John,  15 1. 
Birkett,  George  H.,  8. 
Birkfield,  57. 

Birmingham,  2,  39,  88,  106, 
108,  I3in,  159. 

Birr,  69. 
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births,  16,  35. 

Bishop,  B.,  Invitation,  80. 
Black  family,  13. 

Blackburn,  6. 

Blackley,  James,  161. 
Blackshaw,  Will,  7. 
Blackwater,  The,  65. 
Blackwell,  Captain,  50-52. 
Blomfield,  Principal,  78. 

Boake  family,  12. 

Boniman,  Alexander,  28,  30. 
Bootham,  39. 

Bootham  School,  39. 

Boston,  Amer.,  22,  26. 
Boulton,  Thomas,  30. 

Bourne,  Edward,  3,  58. 
Bowdon,  28. 

Bower  family,  83. 

Bowerman,  Lydia  N.,'^Ti4. 
Bowly,  Samuel,  I22n. 

Bowman  family,  83. 

Bowman,  Jonathan,  83. 
Bowman,  Richard,  i62i 
Boyle,  J.  R.,  Quakerism  in 
Gateshead,  124. 

Boyne,  The,  63. 

Boys’  Leisure  Hours,  40. 
Bradford,  145,  n,  i46n. 
Bradford,  A.  H.,  Inward 
Light,  74. 

Bradford,  Mary,  30. 

Bradford,  William,  94n. 
Bradshaw,  Henry,  91. 
Bradshaw,  Thomas,  77. 

Brady,  Charles,  21. 
Braithwaite,  21. 

Braithwaite,  Hannah,  89. 
Braithwaite,  W.,  4. 
Braithwaite,  William  C.,  39, 
78,  81,  117,  127. 

Bramall,  Christopher,  30. 
Bramall,  Thomas,  30. 
Brandwood,  James,  80. 

Bratt,  Charles,  125. 

Bratt,  William,  125. 

Brayshaw,  A.  Neave,  127. 
Breach  Monthly  Meeting, 
inn. 

Brend,  William,  26. 

B[r]etton,  Thomas,  28. 

Bridge,  The,  105. 

Brief  Account  of  Prosecution,  45. 
briefs,  106-112. 

Brigflatts,  87,  130. 

Bright,  John,  36,  38. 

Brighton,  39,  89,  90. 

Bristol,  57,  75,  84,  85,  io8n. 
Bristol  Friends’  School,  Rules 
for,  80. 

British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  91. 

Britnell,  John,  116. 

Broseley,  82. 

Brown  family,  65. 

Brown,  E.  V.,  Introduction 
to  His  Majesty,  39. 
Brownett,  Hugh,  29. 
Brownlowe  family,  64. 
Brushfield,  T.  N.,  Devon  Briefs, 
109. 

Buckhurst  Hill,  120. 
Buckingham  (Amer.),  3 in. 
Buckinghamshire,  34,  78n, 
90,  109-111. 

Buckley  family,  83. 

Buckley,  AUce,  29. 

Buckley,  George,  29, 


Buckley,  Thomas,  Sen.,  29. 
Buckley,  Thomas,  Jim.,  29. 
Bucks  Co.,  49,  96. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  123. 

Bunhill  Fields,  71. 

Bunting  family,  83. 

Bunting,  Morgan,  46. 

Burges,  Margaret,  30. 

Burges,  William,  30. 

Burgin,  George  B.,  78n, 
burial  grounds,  19-21,  30, 

33,  71,  88,  105  ill. 
burials,  8,  19-21,  30,  35,  71. 
Burlington,  94n,  162. 

Burnet,  Richard,  95,  n. 
Burnley,  62,  77. 

Burnyeat,  John,  27,  79. 
Bumyeat,  Jonathan,  83. 
Burrough,  Edward,  3,  67. 
Burroughs,  Thomas,  28. 
Burton,  19,  n,  20,  130. 
Burtonwood,  Henry,  28,  29. 
Byrne  family,  13. 

Byron,  Lord,  146. 

Cadbury,  Hannah,  78. 
Cadbury,  Joel,  109. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  156. 

Callowhill,  Hannah,  117. 

Cain,  157. 

Calvert  family,  12. 

Cambridge,  91,  107,  161, 
Cambridgeshire,  5. 

Cammack,  Ira  I.,  114. 
Campbell,  Lord  Neil,  93. 
Camplin,  Priscilla,  27. 

Canada,  2in,  78,  116. 

Canadian  Friend,  78. 

Canon  family,  91. 

Canterbury,  89. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2 in. 
Cardiff,  45,  159. 

Cardwell,  William,  jailor,  65. 
Carleton  family,  12. 

Carlile, - ,  123. 

Carlow,  ion,  69,  157. 

Carlyle,  T.,  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  7. 

Carr,  M.,  Wilkinson,  5. 

Carter,  John,  35. 

Cartland,  F.  G.,  Southern 
Heroes,  35. 

Cartmel,  158. 

Cash,  Frederick  G.,  127. 

Cashel,  157. 

Catchfrench,  84n. 

Cater,  Samuel,  161. 

Cawley,  Richard,  30. 

Cedar  Creek,  35. 

Chalfont,  78n. 

Chalkley,  Thomas,  ro5n,  116, 
i22n. 

Challener,  Richard,  29. 
Chamberlaine  family,  13,  60. 
chapel-lays,  29,  n,  30. 

Chapman  family,  69. 
Chappaqua,  118. 

Charlbury,  75. 

Charles  I.,  66,  io6n,  147-149. 
Charles  IL,  7,  147-155. 
Chautauqua,  119. 

Chaytor  family,  12,  67. 
Cheeseman,  Mary,  45. 
Chelmsford,  32,  n. 

Cheltenham,  i45n. 

Cherry  family,  12. 


Cheshire,  5,  12,  37,  87,  88, 
io8n,  i45n. 

Chester,  7,  28-30. 

Chester,  Pa.,  49,  68n,  103-105, 
ill. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  28. 

Chester  Co.,  49,  102. 
Chesterfield,  iiin. 

Chetham  family,  7n. 

China,  75. 
china,  3,  84n. 

Choleley,  Thomas,  29. 

Chorley,  Toft,  87. 

Christian  names,  13,  63,  65. 
Christianstown,  69. 

Church  family,  12. 
church-lays,  29,  30. 
Churchman,  J.,  Account,  3in. 
churchrates,  29n. 

Cirencester,  49. 

Clare,  Mary,  29. 

Clare,  Thomas,  29. 

Clark  family,  35. 

Clark,  Ann,  85. 

Clark,  Emma  R.,  114. 

Clark,  J.,  works,  80. 

Clark,  Lindley  D.,  114. 

Clarke  family,  65. 

Clarke,  Richard,  33. 

Clarkson,  T.,  Penn,  gsn. 
Clayberry,  153. 

Clayton,  Francis  C.,  127. 

Clear  Creek,  118. 

Clemesha,  Henry  W.,  39. 
Clerks  of  Monthly  Meetings, 
List  of,  8. 

Cleveland,  Earl  of,  147. 

“  Cleveland,  John,”  39. 
Clibbom  family,  ii,  12,  64, 
67. 

Clonmel,  12,  69,  I35n. 
Clutterwick,  87,  88. 
Coalbrookdale,  82, 

Coale,  Josiah,  3. 

Coale,  J.,  To  the  King,  3. 
Coates,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Pease, 
130. 

Coates,  Truman,  Coates  Fam¬ 
ily,  157- 

Coates,  William,  92. 

Cobb,  Sir  Francis,  15 1. 

Cocker,  Hugh,  30. 

Cocker,  Mary,  30. 

Codnor  Breach,  in,  n. 
Colchester,  86,  87,  160. 

Cold  well  family,  130. 
Coleman,  James,  155. 

Colley,  Thomas,  I38n. 

Collier,  William,  85. 

Colorado,  122. 

Commonwealth,  ii. 
Congregational  Historical 
Society,  Transactions,  124. 
Congregationalists,  90. 
Connaught,  ii. 
conventicles,  28,  38. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  in. 
Cookworthy  family,  84. 
Cookworthy,  William,  3. 
Cooper  family,  n,  13. 

Cooper,  David,  3  in. 

Cooper,  John,  7. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  88. 

Cope,  G.,  Sharpless  Family, 
68n. 

Copeland,  John,  26. 

Coppocke,  Margaret,  30. 
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Coppull,  7. 

Cork,  ion,  17,  60,  64,  66,  69. 
Combury,  Lord,  94n. 

Cornell,  J.  J.,  Epistle,  80. 
Cornish  Echo,  38. 

Cornish,  John,  85. 

Cornwall,  4,  77,  78,  84n,  86, 
Costard,  Henry,  iii. 
Cotherstone,  69. 

Cowper,  H.  S.,  Col.  Kirkby, 
158. 

Cowper,  Spencer,  78. 

Cowper thwaite,  William  C., 
38. 

Cox,  Isham,  35. 

Cranagill,  63. 

Crawshaw,  M.  Ethel,  8. 
Crenshaw,  J.  B.,  Diary,  35. 
Crewdson,  Sarah,  form.  Fox, 
84n. 

Crewdson,  William,  30. 
Crewdson,  William,  84n, 

Crisp,  Stephen,  116. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  ii,  14,  63, 
65,  66. 

Crook,  John,  3. 

Crosby,  Elizabeth,  29. 

Crosby,  Hugh,  28,  30. 
Crosfield,  George,  115. 
Crosfield,  Jane,  31,  n. 

Crosfield,  J.,  Itinerary,  3 in. 
Crosfield,  John  D.,  3in,  127. 
Crosland,  Sir  Jordan,  15 1. 
Crosse,  Peter,  30. 

Crosse,  Thomas,  29. 

Crowdson,  John,  30. 

Croydon,  39. 

Croydon  Sciool,  120. 

Cudworth  Family,  91. 
Cudworth,  William,  90. 
Cudworth,  W.,  translations, 
91. 

Cumberland,  12. 

Curtis,  Thomas,  117. 

Daily  Advertiser,  123. 

Dalton,  John,  123. 

Dancer,  Roger,  in. 

Danks,  J.,  Declaration,  40. 
Darby,  46. 

Darby,  A.,  Exhortation,  40. 
Darby,  Deborah,  139,  n. 
Darby,  Hannah,  aft.  Reynolds, 

Daresbury,  28. 

Darling,  John,  28. 

Darlington,  71,  90,  113,  123, 
130. 

Darton,  20. 

Darton,  M.  E.,  Works,  40. 
Davenport,  Alice,  29. 
Davenport,  Peter,  29,  30. 
Davenport,  Thomas,  Sen.,  29, 
30. 

Davenport,  Thomas,  Jun.,  29. 
Davidson  and  Mason,  China, 
75- 

Davidson,  Thomas,  in. 

Davies,  R.,  Travels,  40. 

Davis  family,  n,  12,  16,  60, 

Davis  family  of  America,  35. 
Davis,  Clarkson,  113. 

Davis,  J.,  Digest,  45. 

Davis,  W.,  works,  40. 

Dawson  family,  13. 

Day,  E.,  Poems,  40. 


Day,  S.  M.,  works,  40. 
Deakin,  George,  30. 

Dean,  Margaret,  29. 

Deaves  family,  12. 

Debell,  Anna,  aft.  Fox,  84n. 
Decline  literature,  80. 
deepings,  27n. 

Delaware  River,  940,  96. 

Dell,  Thomas,  in. 

Dell,  William,  116. 

Denby,  19. 

Dennis  family,  65. 

Dennis  family,  83. 

Derby,  3. 

Derbyshire,  39,  46,  82,  in, 

133,  157. 

Devonshire,  12,  66,  83,  86. 
Devonshire  House,  ion,  156. 
Devonshire  House  (Africa), 
158. 

Dewees,  Arthur  W.,  39. 
Dewsbury,  William,  87. 
Dickinson  family,  12. 

Dillwyn  [Lewis  Weston],  3. 
Dilts  family,  83. 
disownments,  17,  18,  72,  130. 
Dixon,  Joel,  115. 

Dixon,  John,  90. 

Dixon  Pedigrees,  91. 
Doncaster,  21. 

Done,  John,  30, 

Done,  Richard,  30. 

Dorking,  90. 

Dorset,  Lord,  148. 

Doubleday,  John,  83. 

Douglas  family,  12. 

Doyles  town,  130. 

Drayton,  see  Fenny  Drayton, 
dress,  135. 
drink,  162. 

Drummond,  May,  83,  117. 
Dublin,  8,  9,  ion,  12,  17,  18, 
60,  69,  86. 

Dublin  Y.M.,  see  Ireland 
Y.M. 

Duckett,  Justice,  37. 
Dungannon,  63. 

Dunkirk,  142. 

Dunluce  Castle,  61. 

Dunmurry,  67. 

Durham,  12,  90,  123. 
Dutchman,  Edward,  130. 
Dutton,  Peter,  30. 

Dymond,  Frank,  127. 

Earlham  College,  79,  113-117. 
East  Budleigh,  109. 

East  Jersey,  79,  93,  95,  n. 

East  Retford,  161. 

Easter  dues,  29. 

Eaton,  John,  Sen.,  28. 

Eaton,  John,  Jun.,  28. 

Eaton,  J.,  Questions,  80. 
Eaton,  Thomas,  28. 

Eccles  family,  62. 

Eckington,  134. 

Edenderry,  ion,  17. 

Edgerton,  Caroline,  116. 
Edinburgh,  8,  83,  93,  112. 
Edmunds,  Albert  J.,  120,  159. 
Edmunds,  A.  J.,  Buddhist 
and  Christian  Gospels,  120, 
160, 161. 

Edmunds,  Rebecca,  120. 
Edmunds,  Thomas,  120. 
Edmundson  family,  ii,  12, 
14,  65,  66. 
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Edmimdson,  William,  14. 
Edmundson,  W.,  Journal, 
87. 

education,  ion,  28,  39,  45,  71, 
76,  84n,  92,  162. 

Educational  Record,  91. 
Edwards,  J.  P.,  Footprints, 
38. 

Egremont,  162, 
elections,  39. 

Elkinton,  Joseph  S.,  ii7n. 
Ellams,  George,  30. 

Ellice  family,  13. 

Ellis,  George,  19,  n. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  34,  logn, 
III,  I26n. 

Ellwood,  T.,  History,  45,  90, 
124. 

Elton,  82. 

Ely,  Warren  S.,  130. 
emigration  to  America,  i8n,  22, 
61,  67,  68,  78,  83,  88,  130. 
Emlen,  Samuel,  18. 
Endeavour,  The,  88. 

English  family,  i35n. 

English,  Margaret,  aft. 

Hoyland,  i35n. 

Episcopal  Recorder,  39. 
Episcopalians,  22,  96,  121, 

131. 

Epistles  Received,  2 in. 

Essayist  and  Friends'  Review, 
46. 

Essex,  12,  32,  42-44,  66,  87, 
120. 

Essex  Review,  78,  120. 

Etchells,  5,  6. 

Evans,  Governor,  96-102. 
Evans,  Thomas,  115. 

Evans,  W.  and  T.,  Friends’ 
Library,  86,  losn,  159. 

Eves  family,  12. 

Examiner,  The,  go. 

Exeter,  57,  ro6n. 

Expository  Times,  38,  123. 

Fair  Disputant,  40. 

Falkner,  David,  104. 
Fallowfield,  157. 

Falmouth,  78. 

Farnsfield,  82. 

Farnsworth,  Richard,  ign, 

58,  i6in. 

Fell,  E.,  works,  40. 

Fell,  John,  43,  44. 

Fell,  Leonard,  6,  n. 

Fell,  Margaret,  aft.  Fox,  6n. 
Fell,  M .,  works,  40. 

Fell,  Mary,  4. 

Fell,  Thomas,  Judge,  43. 

Fell,  Thomas,  43. 

Fenn,  Jane,  aft.  Hoskins, 
104,  105,  n. 

Fennell  family,  12,  66. 

Fenny  Drayton,  161. 

Fettiplace,  Frances,  39. 

Field  family,  13 in. 

Field,  J.,  Collection,  62n. 

Field,  Thomas,  34. 

Fifield,  Thomas,  43. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  150, 
152. 

Finsbury,  77. 

Firbank,  123. 
fires,  78,  10^112,  129. 
First-Day  School  Conferences, 
118. 
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"First  Publishers  of  Truth" 
37,  46,  57,  7711,  117,  129- 

Fisher  family,  ii,  12,  16,  64. 

Fisher,  Deborah,  56. 

Fisher,  Grace,  3111. 

Fisher,  Hannah,  aft.  Gough, 

66. 

Fisher,  Ralph,  28. 

Fisher,  Samuel,  46,  78. 

Fishlake,  130. 

“  Fishponds,”  Essay,  80. 

Fitt  family,  12. 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth,  58. 

Fletcher,  General,  51,  52, 

Fletcher,  Hannah,  20. 

Fletcher,  Wilham,  20. 

Flounders  Institute,  120. 

Forbes  family,  12,  66. 

Ford,  Philip,  48. 

foreign  missions,  76. 

Forster,  Josiah,  116. 

Foss  family,  83. 

Foster,  Hannah,  Jun.,  3 in. 

Foster,  Henry  J.  87. 

Foster,  Judge,  149. 

Fothergill,  John,  M.D.,  131. 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  3 in, 

Fowke,  Sir  Frederick  F.  C., 
153. 

Fowke,  John,  153. 

Fowke,  Joyce,  form.  Marsh, 

153,  155. 

Fox  family,  84-86,  i3in,  i42n. 

Fox,  Anna,  form.  Debell,  84n. 

Fox,  Christopher,  89. 

Fox,  Dorothy,  form.  Keke- 
wich,  840. 

Fox,  Francis,  84. 

Fox,  Francis  W.,  159. 

Fox,  George,  4,  sn,  20,  21,  39, 
42,  45,  56,  71,  74,  n,  78n, 
87,  89,  116,  121,  I22n,  124, 
126,  n,  158,  161. 

Fox,  G.,  Journal,  i,  4,  20,  35, 
42,  79,  124,  126,  n,  147, 
149-151,  158,  i6in. 

Fox,  G.,  MS.  Journal,  81,  90, 
i26n. 

Fox,  G.,  Short  Journal,  i6in. 

Fox,  G.,  Jun.,  For  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  40. 

Fox,  Joseph  Hoyland,  131,  n, 
i42n. 

Fox,  Margaret,  form.  Fell,  126. 

Fox,  Marshall  N.,  75. 

Fox,  Rachel  J.,  78. 

France,  12, 13, 2in,62,97, 99. 

French,  Col.  John,  33. 

Friend  (Lond.),  39,  88,  160. 

Friend  (Phila.),  78,  159. 

Friends’  Africa  Industrial 
Mission,  158. 

Friends  Ancient  and  Modern, 
122. 

Friends’  Foreign  Mission  Asso¬ 
ciation,  75. 

Friends’  Historical  Society, 
76,  127,  128. 

Friends’  Intelligencer,  78. 

Friends’  Monthly  Magazine, 
190. 

Friends’  Quarterly  Examiner, 


75,  77. 

Friends’  Tract  Association, 

76,  122. 

Fritchley,  39,  in,  157. 
Frodsham,  28,  29. 


Fry,  Sir  E.,  Rights  of  Neutrals, 

157. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  121,  I22n. 

Fry,  H.  W.,  Inward  Light, 
121. 

Fry,  William,  85. 

Fryer,  Thomas,  29. 

Fulham,  132. 

Furly,  Benjamin,  103. 

Furness,  5,  6n. 

Gandy,  William,  28. 

Garratt  family,  11-12,  86. 
Gateshead,  123. 

Gauntley,  W.,  Animadver¬ 
sions,  80. 

Gawler,  Francis,  45. 

Gaythorpe,  Harper,  92. 
Generalists,  27. 

George  III.,  108. 

Georgia,  2 in. 

Germany,  2in,  72,  73,  103. 
Germany,  To  Lovers  of  Peace 
in,  159. 

Gerrard,  Lord,  150,  154. 

Gibbs  family,  83. 

Gibbs,  R.,  History  of  Ayles¬ 
bury,  34. 

Gibson  family,  13. 

Gibson  Bequest  MSS.,  105, 
io9n. 

Gibson,  Sarah,  26. 

Gibson,  W.,  Universal  Love,  40. 
Gilbert,  Benjamin,  88. 

Gilbert,  Edwin,  78. 

Gilbert,  Joseph,  88. 

Gillett,  George  M.,  77. 

Gilpin,  Charles,  M.P.,  38. 
Glasgow,  7. 

Gloucestershire,  12,  49,  io8n, 
112. 

Goad,  James,  92. 

Godfrey  family,  65. 

Goff  family,  ii,  16,  60,  65,  66. 
Goff,  D.  W.,  Divine  Protec¬ 
tion,  66. 

Goldsbrough,  Ann,  aft.  King, 

88. 

Goodaire,  Robert,  5. 

Goodaire,  Thomas,  58. 
Goodbody  family,  ii,  12,  16, 

65- 

Goodland,  John,  43. 

Gookin,  Governor,  102. 

Goole,  20. 

Gooses,  42,  43. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  22-27. 

Gorton,  S.,  Antidote,  22. 
Gortonians,  27. 

Gosport,  132. 

Gottschall,  Abolished  Rites, 
40. 

Gough  family,  12. 

Gough,  Charles,  4,  5,  66. 
Gough,  Hannah,  form.  Fisher, 
66. 

Gough,  James,  66. 

Gough,  John,  66. 

Graham  family,  13. 

Graham,  John  W.,  58.  119, 
161. 

Grange,  Ireland,  ion,  17. 
Grant,  John,  45. 

Graphic,  The,  78. 

Grappenhall,  29. 

Gratton,  John,  82,  n. 

Gratton,  J.,  Journal,  Sen. 


Graveson  family,  1310, 1450. 
Graveson,  S.,  works, 780, 124. 
Graveson,  W.,  Hertford,  78. 
Gray,  Mary,  form.  Abraham 
and  Canon,  92. 

Grayrigg,  37,  123. 

Great  Budworth,  28. 

Great  Clonard,  61. 

Great  Sankey,  7. 

Green,  Joseph  J.,  117,  127, 
155,  161. 

Green,  J.J., works,  37,79,91. 

120,  146,  n,  156. 

Greenslade,  Elizabeth,  85. 
Greenslade,  Robert,  85. 

Greer  family,  12,  64. 

Greg,  E.,  Reynolds- Rathbone 
Diaries,  125. 

Grellet,  Stephen,  32,  I22n, 

I39n. 

Grice,  Richard,  30. 

Grimsdale,  Wilham,  in. 
Grove  House  Magazine,  40. 
Growden,  Grace,  aft.  Lloyd, 
49,  104. 

Growden,  Joseph,  49 
Grubb  family,  12,  13. 

Grubb,  Edward,  360. 

Grubb,  E.,  Mission  of  Quakers, 
39,  121. 

Grubb,  J.  Ernest,  127. 

Grubb,  Joseph,  1350. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  form.  Hoyland, 
I35n. 

Guest,  John,  94,  n. 
Guisbrough,  130. 

Gurney  family,  45. 

Gurney,  Henry,  73. 

Gurney,  Henry  Edmund,  78. 
Gurney,  Joseph  J.,  116,  121. 
Gurney,  Samuel,  95n. 

Hack  family,  1310. 

Hadley,  148. 

Hall  family,  12,  83. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  28. 

Hall,  Ellen,  28. 

Hall,  S.  T.,  John  Gratton, 
82. 

Hall,  Westley,  87. 

Halhday,  James,  83. 

Halliday,  John,  in. 

Halhwell,  Richard,  33. 
Hambly,  Loveday,  3. 

Hambly,  L.,  Relation,  3,  4. 
Hambly,  Walter,  4. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  93,  95n. 
Hammersmith  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  119. 

Hanbury  family,  73,  n. 
Hanbury,  C.,  Mrs.  Albert  Head, 
73- 

Hand,  Edward,  44. 

Hand,  James,  44. 

Handley,  John,  87. 

Handy  family,  12. 

Hankey,  Henry,  43. 

Hanks  family,  12. 

Hanmer,  65. 

Hanson,  John  F.,  120,  n. 
Hanson,  J.  F.,  Light  and 
Shade,  i2on. 

Harding,  John,  28. 

Hardshaw,  92. 

Harmsworth  Encyclopcsdia, 
38. 

Harris  family,  12,  13. 


Harris,  H.  B.,  Greatest  Need, 
39- 

Harris,  J.  Rendel,  39. 

Harris,  J.  R.,  Heavenly  Twins, 
123. 

Harris,  Mary  E.,  114. 

Harris,  Theodore,  77. 
Harrison,  George,  Jun.,  85. 
Harrison,  Margaret,  30. 
Harrison,  Sarah,  84n. 
Harrison,  Susanna,  85. 
Harrogate,  87. 

Harrolds  Wood,  44. 

Hart,  E.  Mary,  36. 

Hart,  Emily  J.,  36,  130. 
Harvey  family,  16,  65. 
Harvey,  Edmund,  46. 
Harvey,  T.  E.,  works,  39,  77. 
Haslem,  Old  Derby  China 
Factory,  3. 

Hassen,  Gharret  van,  86. 
Hatfield,  E.,  Poetic  Weeds, 
80. 

Hatton,  28. 

Hatton,  Anne,  29. 

Hatton,  Thomas,  Sen.,  29. 
Hatton,  Thomas,  Jun.,  28. 
Haughton  family,  ii. 
Haughton,  Samuel  P.,  16. 
Haughton,  William.  30. 
Haverford,  79,  104,  116,  120, 
121. 

Havering-at-Bower,  42-44. 
Haworth,  Lawrence,  6. 
Haworth,  Thomas,  6. 

Hay,  Jonathan,  30. 

Hay,  Margaret,  30. 

Haydock  family,  12,  62. 
Haydock  Papers,  62. 
Haydock,  Roger,  7,  62,  n. 
Haydock’ s  Testimony, 

Head,  Caroline,  form.  Han- 
bury,  73. 

Head,  C.,  Charlotte  Hanbury, 
73n- 

Headley  Brothers,  129,  157. 
Heanor,  in. 

Heath,  T.  E.,  Tales,  159. 
Heberden,  Dr.  132. 

Heley,  Martha,  46. 

Heley,  Susannah,  46. 
Helvellyn,  4,  66. 

Henderson,  Jacob,  33. 
Henderson,  M.  S.,  works,  75. 
Henley-on-Thames,  108. 
Heritage  family,  12. 

Herron,  Hannah,  aft.  King, 

88. 

Hertford,  78,  124,  I45n. 
Hertfordshire,  12,  74,  78n. 
Hewit,  P.,  Answer,  80. 
Heyrick,  E.,  Advantages,  80. 
Hibbert  Journal,  78,  161. 
Hicks,  Elias,  74,  80. 
Hicksite  Friends,  118,  119. 
Higgenett,  John,  28. 
Higgenson,  John,  30. 

High  Wycombe,  90. 
Highflatts,  20. 

Hill  family,  67,  69. 

Hillam,  21. 

Hillary  family,  65. 

Hillside,  92. 

Hilton,  John,  39. 

Hipsley  family,  13  in. 
Hitchin,  74. 

Hobson  family,  64. 
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Hobson,  Joseph,  30. 

Hoddesdon,  78. 

Hodgkin  family,  75. 

Hodgkin,  Thomas,  127. 
Hodgkin,  T.,  works,  76. 

Holden,  ].,  Has  Prayer  aScien- 
tific  Basis,  76. 

Holder,  Christopher,  26. 
Holland,  2  in,  75,  78,  86, 
142. 

Holland,  Margaret,  21. 

Holt  Market,  112. 

Hookes,  Ellis,  151. 

Hoope  family,  12,  62. 

Horetown,  i6,  66. 

Hornchurch,  44. 

Horne,  J.,  works,  80. 

Horsham,  78. 

Hoskens,  Jane,  form.  Fenn, 
losn. 

Hoskins,  Jane,  I05n. 

Hotchkiss,  W.,  Sketches,  126. 
Hoton,  John,  in. 

House  of  Lords,  loi. 

House  of  Lords  MSS.,  53n. 
Howard  Association,  36,  n. 
Howard,  Eliot,  120. 

Howard,  E.  F.,  Sunbaked 
City,  120. 

Howard,  L.,  Confessions,  80. 
Howgill,  Francis,  37. 

Howgill,  Francis,  122. 

Howitt,  William,  38. 

Hoxie,  Henry  N.,  76. 

Hoy  land  family,  131-146. 
Hoyland,  Adelaide,  37. 
Hoyland,  Barbara,  form. 

Wheeler,  131-146. 

Hoyland,  B.,  Memoirs,  131-146. 
Hoyland,  Elizabeth,  form. 

Barlow,  137,  n. 

Hoyland,  John,  137,  n,  145. 
Hoyland,  J.,  works,  i36n. 
Hoyland,  Joseph,  137,  n. 
Hoyland,  Margaret,  form. 
English,  I35n. 

Hoyland,  Sarah,  aft.  Grubb, 
i35n- 

Hoyland,  S.  Barbjira,  i3in. 
Hoyland  Swaine,  20. 

Hoyland,  William,  133-145. 
Hubberthome,  Richard,  149. 
Hudson,  John,  83. 

Hughes  family,  69. 

Hull,  John,  126. 

Hulme,  29. 

Humphreys  family,  12. 
Humphreys,  Thomas,  29. 
Hunger  ford,  90. 

Hunt,  William,  88. 

Hunter,  Jeremiah,  83. 
Hutchinson  family,  12. 
Hutchinson,  Dr.  J.,  Leprosy, 
121. 

Hutton  family,  ii. 

Ilford,  66. 

Ilkley,  76. 

Illinois,  1 18. 

Independents,  121,  152. 

Indian  Territory,  92. 

Indiana,  2in, 113, 115,  116.  158. 
Indianapolis  News,  121. 
Indians,  88,  121,  157. 
initial  letters,  3. 

Inman  family,  12. 

Inman,  Henry,  74n. 
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Inquirer,  The,  39. 

Interchange,  The,  157. 
inward  light,  74,  12 1. 

Iowa,  120. 

Ireland,  9-18,  n,  2in,  37,  46, 
48,  56,  60-71,  78,  82,  84, 
86,  87,  105,  112,  130,  I35n, 

157. 

Ireland  Y.M.,  9,  n. 

Irvine,  W.  Fergusson,  30. 
Irwin,  Margaret,  Spiritual 
Faculties,  159. 

Isle  of  Man,  12. 

Isle  of  Wight,  148. 

Jackson  family,  ii,  12. 
Jackson,  Alice,  30. 

Jackson,  John,  30. 

J  ackson,  Mary,  30. 

Jamaica,  133. 

James  I.,  61. 

James  II.,  6r. 

Janney,  Benjamin,  92. 
Janney,  S.,  Penn, 

Janson  family,  73. 

Japan,  120,  160. 

Jarvis,  George  P.,  90. 

Jeens,  C.  H.,  123. 

Jenkins  [William],  45. 
Jenkinson  family,  12. 
Jennings,  Edward,  33. 
Jennings,  John,  33. 

Jennings,  Samuel,  94n. 
Jennings,  S.,  Case  Stated, 

94n. 

Jersey,  2 in. 

Jogger,  James,  46. 

John  Thompson  MSS.,  4. 
Johns,  Richard,  2 in. 
Johnson,  Lindley  H.,  114. 
Johnson,  Richard,  6. 
Johnston,  Francis,  92. 
Johnston,  Jane,  aft.  Strang- 
man,  87. 

Jones,  Robert,  in. 

Jones,  Rufus  M.,  127. 

Jones,  R.  M.,  works,  35,  124. 
Jordan  family,  35. 
judgements,  68. 

Keith,  George,  94n. 
Kekewich,  Dorothy,  aft.  Fox, 
84n. 

Kendal,  4,  58,  84n,  89. 
Kennett  Square,  45,  72,  73. 
Kent,  42,  46,  78n,  147. 
Kilcreagh,  67. 

King  family,  13,  88. 

King,  Ann,  form.  Golds- 
brough,  8,  88. 

King,  Hannah,  form.  Herron, 

88. 

King,  James,  8. 

King’s  County,  65. 

King’s  Ripton,  161. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  3. 
Kirkby  family,  158. 

Knight,  Francis  A.,  45. 

Knott  family,  12. 

Laerson,  Neeles,  49. 

Laing  family,  83. 

Lamb  family  ii,  13,  64. 
Lamb,  Charles,  46. 
Lancashire,  5-7,  12,  39,  43, 
62,  67,  92,  io8n,  158. 
Lancaster,  149. 
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Lane,  John,  75. 

Langton,  89. 

Lanphier  family,  66. 

Large  family,  83. 

Latin,  37. 

Laurie,  Gawen,  93. 
Lawrence,  Charles  W.,  116. 
Lawrence,  D.  W.,  92. 

Lay,  Sar^,  86. 

Lecky  family,  66. 

Leeds,  71,  13511,  i6in. 

Leeds,  Josiah  W.,  39. 

Leek,  87,  n. 

Lefever,  Hipo,  33. 

Leicester,  Mark,  Jun.,  128. 
Leicestershire,  12,  46,  161. 
Leighton  Buzzard,  45,  77. 
Leinster,  10,  17,  61,  69. 
Leivsley,  Thomas,  30. 
Lenher  family,  83. 
Letchworth,  74. 

Letters  to  and  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  35n. 

Levering,  Clara  M.,  114. 
Levis,  Elizabeth,  io5n. 

Lewis  family,  83. 

Liddon,  Canon,  36. 
Limehouse,  148,  153,  155. 
Limerick,  ion,  17,  56,  60,  62, 
69,  87. 

Lincoln,  Va.,  118. 
Lincolnshire,  io8n. 

Lindley,  Christopher,  89. 
Lindley,  Harlow,  114,  117. 
Lindley,  Richard,  89. 
Lisburn,  ion,  17,  112. 
Liscard,  i45n. 

Liskeard,  85. 

Lissen,  87. 

Lister,  Lord,  123. 

Little  Leigh,  87. 

Littleboy,  John  E.,  78n. 
Littleboy,  William,  39. 
Littleport,  112,  161. 
Liverpool,7n,  3in,  75,88,  115. 
Livezey,  Jonathan,  88. 

Lloyd,  David,  47-55,  96-105. 
Lloyd,  Grace,  form.  Growden, 
49.  104- 

Lloyd,  Sarah,  49. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  47,  50,  100, 
103. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  49. 
Loddington,  William,  in. 
Logan  family,  78. 

Logan,  James,  2,  47-55.  67n, 
78,  96-103. 

Logan-Story  Correspondence, 

I.  41. 

London,  ion,  12,  37,  39.  42, 
64,  71.  77,  79,  112,  123. 
London  and  Middlesex  Q.M., 
123. 

London  Packet,  4. 

London  Y.  M.,  8,  2in,  37, 
75,  78,  80,  117,  119,  159- 
London  V.  M.,  1670,  79. 
London  Y.  M.,  1672,  37. 
London  Y.  M.,  1794,  141. 
London  Y.  M.,  1845,  115. 
London  Y.  M.  i860,  125. 
London  Y.  M.,  1883,  6on. 
London  Y.  M.,  1898,  40. 
London  Y.  M.,  1901,  73n. 
London  Y.  M.,  1905,  40,  71. 
London  Y.  M.,  1906,  126,  157. 
Long  Crendon,  34. 


LongIsland,2in,  74, 80,  i39n. 
Longdon  family,  i45n. 
longevity,  37,  73. 

Longford  Monthly  Meeting, 
119. 

Longmaid,  W.,  On  Peat,  40. 
Longstaff,  Dr.,  Dixon,  91. 
Lonsdale,  Dr.,  Miller,  80. 
Low  family,  83. 

Lower,  Thomas,  4-6,  56n, 
i26n. 

Lo/man,  C.,  works,  40. 
Lucas,  Edward  V.,  46. 
Lumbroyd,  20. 

Limdy  family,  83. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  83. 

Lurgan,  17,  61,  67,  68. 
Luton,  36. 

Lydd,  46. 

Lynch  family,  35. 

Lynchburg,  35. 

Lyne,  Colonel,  126. 

Lythall  family,  13 in. 

Macan  family,  13. 

Mackay,  C.,  Voices,  3. 
Mackenzie,  Mrs.,  78. 
Macquillan  family,  13,  61. 
Magill,  Edward  H.,  39. 
Malcomson  family,  16,  64. 
Maldon,  108. 

Mallet,  Judge,  149,  150. 
Mallow,  65. 

Mai  ton,  59. 

Man,  Edward,  126. 
Manchester,  4,  5,  7n,  39,  71, 
91.  92,  159. 

Manley  family,  13  in. 

ManliSe  family,  12. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  36. 
Manoron,  49. 

Mansfield,  75. 

March,  see  Marsh. 

Marishes,  The,  59. 

Mark  family,  12. 

Market  Raison,  112. 
Markham,  Colonel,  51-53. 
marriage,  8,  16-18,  28-30,  35, 
39.  59-68,  72,  88,  92,  117, 
134.  139.  162. 

Marriage,  Wilson,  78. 

Marsh  family,  147-156. 
Marsh,  George,  153-155. 
Marsh  Grange,  5. 

Marsh,  Joyce,  a/i.  Fowke,  153, 

155. 

Marsh,  Richard,  “  esquire,” 

79,  147-156. 

Marsh,  Robert  H.,  127. 
Marsh,  Sarah,  form.  Adee, 
147,  148,  153- 

“  Martha  and  Mary,”  37,  n. 
Martin  family,  13,  60. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  38. 
Maryland,  21,  n,  53,  75,  118. 
Mason  and  Davidson,  China, 

75. 

Mason,  J.,  Peace  cr  War, 

80. 

Massachusetts,  22,  23. 
Matlock,  82. 

Meade,  Nathaniel,  42,  45. 
Meade,  Sarah,  42-44. 

Meade,  William,  2,  38,  42-45. 
Medcalf  family,  13. 

Mee,  Hugh,  29. 

Mee,  Mary,  29. 


Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Lon¬ 
don  Y.M.,  8,  18,  40,  78,  79. 

ii9n. 

meeting  for  worship,  136,  157. 
meeting  houses,  35. 
membership,  139,  140. 

Mennell  family,  i3in. 
Merionethshire,  82. 

Merrick,  Alexander,  in. 
Mexico,  125. 

Miami,  115. 

Michigan,  i22n. 

Middlesex,  42,  147,  152. 
Middleton  family,  13  in,  141, 
142,  n. 

Middleton,  Joshua,  83. 
Middleton,  Tabitha,  form. 

Hoyland,  141,  142,  n. 
Miggrode,  Jan  Van,  78. 

Miles,  Anna,  114. 

Milford  Junction,  21. 

Miller  family,  12,  13. 

Miller,  William  A.,  80. 

Miller,  William  F.,  8,  83,  117. 
Milner,  John,  29. 

Milner,  Priscilla,  29. 

Milner,  Richard,  29. 

Ministers  travelling,  162. 
ministry,  8,  36,  38. 

Minshall,  Jofin,  28. 
Miscellanies,  Moral  and  In¬ 
structive,  40. 

Mislet,  88. 

mission  work,  36,  39. 

Mitcham,  38. 

Moate,  ion,  17, 

Modbury,  85. 

Moncks,  Henry,  28,  29. 
Moncks,  Margaret,  28. 
Monkbretton,  19. 

Monken  Hadley,  148. 

Monmouth  Co.,  93. 

Montagu,  Basil,  8. 

Montagu,  B.,  works,  8. 
Montgomery  family,  67. 
Montgomeryshire,  49,  82. 
Monthly  Meeting  Clerks,  8. 
Mony,  Colonel,  95,  n. 

Monyash,  82. 

Moore,  29. 

Moore  family,  85. 

Moore,  John,  77,  n. 

Moore,  John,  94,  n. 

Moore,  Mary,  6. 

Moore,  T.,  works,  80. 

Moores  town,  162. 

Moorman  family,  35. 

Moral  Almanac,  40. 

More,  Nathaniel,  49. 

Morgan,  William  Earl,  114. 
Morgan,  William  B.,  113. 
Morland,  John,  127. 

Morland,  Lucy  F.,  58. 

Morning  Meeting,  i. 

Morris,  Anthony,  53,  54. 

Morris,  Lewis,  95,  n. 

Mosher,  H.  H.,  116. 
motto,  92. 

Mounfield,  Arthur,  8. 

Mount  Holly,  3in. 

Mount  Pleasant,  118. 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  118. 
Mountfield,  George,  29. 
Mountfield,  Mary,  29. 
MountmeUick,  ion,  17,  86,  87. 
Mozer,  Peter,  37. 

Munster,  ion,  17,  60. 
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Murphy  family,  13. 

Murray  family,  12,  64. 
Myers,  Albert  C.,  45,  127. 
Myers,  A.  C.,  works,  i8n,  75. 
mysticism,  78. 

Names,  11-16. 

Nanygansett  Bay,  26. 
Naseby,  148, 

Nayler,  James,  36. 

Nayler,  Samuel,  28. 

Neale  family,  13,  69. 

Nevis,  2in. 

New  Brunswick,  83. 

New  Dale,  82. 

New  England,  2in,  22-27,  3i> 
50,  66,  75,  105. 

New  Garden,  35. 

New  Jersey,  74,  83,  94n,  118, 
119,  162. 

New  Manner,  29. 

New  Netherland,  75. 

New  York,  18,  2in,  51,  95, 

118,  119,157- 

New  York  F.T.A.  Reports,  80, 
New  York  Y.  M.,  116. 
Newbold  Pacey,  106. 
Newbury,  66. 

Newby,  Charles  B.,  114. 
Newcastle,  8,  88,  124. 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  33,  53. 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle, 
123. 

Newgate,  34,  124,  155. 
Newhall,  Anne,  30. 

Newman,  Francis  W.,  36. 
Newman,  George,  M.D.,  77. 
Newman,  G.,  Infant  Mort¬ 
ality,  157. 

Newman,  Jane  E.,  75. 
Newmarket,  Ont.,  78. 
Newport,  Essex,  120. 

Newry,  63,  130. 

Newsom,  George,  16. 
Newsom,  Lydia,  16. 
Newstead,  148. 

Newton,  28,  29,  158. 

Nicholl,  W.  Robertson,  35. 
Nicholson  family,  ii,  12,  63, 

67. 

Nickleson,  Samuel,  20. 
Nineteenth  Century,  160. 
Norfolk,  12. 

Norris,  Deborah,  78. 

Norris,  Isaac,  98,  99. 

Norris,  Sarah,  form.  Canon, 
92. 

Norris,  WiUiam  G.,  82. 
North  Carolina,  21, n,  88, 105. 
North  Morston,  112. 

North  Shields,  88,  90. 
Northampton,  i37n. 
Northamptonshire,  12,  46, 
io8n,  141. 

Northcote,  Thomas,  30. 
Northumberland,  12,  83. 
Norway,  120,  n. 
Nottingham,  iiin. 
Nottinghamshire,  46,  75,  82, 

83. 

Novel  Magazine,  39. 
nudity,  58. 

Nuthurst,  7n. 

Oaths,  57,  68,  77,  94n, ®97, 
152,  161. 
obituaries,  90. 

Vol.  iii, — 25. 


O’Brien  family,  13. 
O’Callaghan  family,  65. 

Ogle,  John,  33. 

O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  ir, 

13. 

Ohio,  2  in,  1 18,  160. 

Old  Meldrum,  8. 

Olliffe,  Thomas,  iii. 
Olvestone,  112. 

One  and  All,  91. 

One  Ash,  82. 

Ontario,  118. 

Ormskirk,  7. 

Ossett,  19. 

Our  Missions,  74. 

Over,  Ann,  85. 

Owen,  Griffith,  67n. 

Owen  [Rachel],  aft.  Wood  and 
Abraham,  5n. 

Oxford,  58,  153. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  157. 

Oxfordshire,  58,  75,  io8n. 
Oxley,  Emma,  142. 

Padiham,  77. 

Palestine,  125. 

Par,  84n. 

Pardshaw,  69. 

Parker  family,  83. 

Parker,  Alexander,  4,  154. 
Parker,  Bridgett,  28. 

Parker,  P.  1^.,  Journal  of  G. 
Fox,  35. 

Parker,  Robert,  28. 

Parnell,  James,  160. 
Partington,  Randle,  30. 
Partridge,  John,  iii. 
Pastorius,  Daniel,  103,  104. 
Patterdale,  4. 

Patterson  family,  83. 

Paxson,  F.  L.,  works,  122,  n. 
Pa5me  family,  20. 

Peak,  The,  82,  83. 

Pearce,  Hann^,  aft.  Strang- 
man,  87. 

Pearson  family,  ii. 

Pearson,  Calvin  W.,  114. 
Pearson,  William  L.,  127. 
Pease  family,  130. 

Pease,  Joseph,  113. 
Peasenhurst,  82. 

Peckover,  Edmund,  79. 

Peet  family,  12. 

Pegg,  William,  3. 

Pemberton,  John,  92. 
Penington,  Isaac,  34, 116, 12 1. 
Penington,  John,  iii. 
Penistone,  20. 

Penketh,  62n. 

Penn  family,  45,  48. 

Penn  MSS.,  33n. 

Penn,  William,  46-55,  67,  n, 
72,  78-80,  87,  90,  93,  1 1 6, 
II7,  121. 

Penn,  W.,  Answer  to  Faldo, 
80. 

Penn,  William,  Jun.,  97. 
Penn-Logan  Correspondence, 
48n,  54n,  loon. 

Penn-Meade  Trial,  2,  38. 
Penney,  Norman,  39,  40,  58, 
78,  79,  116,  126,  127. 
Penney,  Robert  A.,  90,  ii9n, 
127. 

Pennsylvania,  i8n,  21,  n,  33, 
39,  45-55,  67,  68n,  72,  73, 
83,  93*104,  118-120,  130. 


Pennsylvania  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  120. 

Pennsylvania  Provincial 

Council,  Minutes,  48n,  52n, 
5411. 

Pennypacker,  Sarah,  form. 

Coates,  157. 

Penrose  family,  12,  66. 

Peover  Inferior,  29. 

Pepler,  H.  D.  C.,  His  Ma 
jesty,  39. 

Pepys,  S.,  Diary,  107, 108, 148. 
Pharmaceutical  Society, 
Journal,  91. 

Philadelphia,  350, 38-40,  67n, 
78,  79,  86,  91,  92,  94,  1 12, 
116-119,  160. 

Philadelphia  Friends’  Library, 

4- 

Philadelphia  Meetings,  Book 
of,  38. 

Philadelphia  Y,  M.,  35,  38, 
122. 

Philipstown,  65. 

Phillips,  Edward,  56. 

Phillips,  J  ames,  1 1 1 . 

Phillips,  James  Hill,  56. 
Phillips,  Sarah,  form.  Richard¬ 
son,  56. 

Pickard,  Daniel,  i6in. 
Pickering,  Ont.,  78,  118. 
Pickering  and  Hull  Monthly 
Meeting,  36. 

Pickering,  Peter,  28. 

Pierce,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Richard¬ 
son,  56. 

Pierce,  Richard,  56,  n. 

Pierce,  Samuel,  56. 

Piety  Promoted,  86. 

Pike  family,  ii,  12,  64,  66. 
Pike,  Anne,  aft.  Strangman,. 

87. 

Pike,  Joseph,  67,  n. 

Pike,  Richard,  66,  67. 

Pikeland,  67,  157. 

Pillar  family,  12. 

Pirn  family,  ii,  12,  16,  67. 
Pinchinthorpe,  130. 

Pinnock,  Fidelity,  85. 

Pitt,  G.,  Mystical  Religionr 

38. 

Pixley  family,  37. 

Plainfield,  158. 

Planters,  ii, 

Plumley,  29. 

Pl5miouth,  57,  84-86. 

Pollard  family,  77. 

Pontefract,  19,  21. 

Poole  family,  12,  60. 

Poore,  Richard,  105. 

Portugal,  133. 

Pownall,  George,  Jun.,  30. 
preachers  and  politicians,. 
94,  n. 

Prefoxite  Quakerism,  2,  46. 
Presbyterians,  121. 

Preston,  3,  4,  39. 

Preston  Hymn  Book,  80. 
Preston  on  the  Hill,  28,  29. 
Price,  Mary,  26. 

Prideaux  family,  84-86. 
prison  life,  25,  34,  124. 

Public  Ledger,  39. 

Puddivatt,  John,  iir. 
Pumphrey,  Caroline  W.,  75. 
Punch,  46,  160. 

Purdom,  Ann,  a/i.  King,  88, 
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Puritans,  13,  50. 

Quakerism,  estimates  of, 
36,  38,  39- 
Quakers,  26n,  77. 

Quaker's  Wedding,  80. 
Quarry,  Col.  Robert,  53, 
54,  94,  n. 

Queen’s  Co.,  15,  69. 

Quiver,  The,  39. 

R - ,  P - ,  94,  n- 

Radnor,  157. 

Raidabaugh,  Peter  W.,  158. 
Ramallah  Messenger,  124. 
Ramsden,  William,  38. 
Ransome,  Edwin  R.,  78. 
Ranters,  27. 

Ratcliff  and  Barking  Monthly 
Meeting,  ii2n. 

Ratford  Green,  67. 

Rathbone  family,  75,  125. 
Rawcliffe,  20. 

Rawdon,  71,  78. 

Rawland,  Thomas,  30. 
Rawsthome,  30. 

Reason,  William,  77. 

Records  and  Registers,  gn, 
ion,  18,  35,  79,  82,  89,  119. 
Recusancy,  28-30. 

Redman,  Thomas,  iii. 

Rees,  Seth  C.,  160. 

Reeve,  Benjamin,  45. 
Regicides,  The,  66. 
Registration  Act,  10. 

Reigate,  73,  78. 

Reily,  John,  68. 
removals,  35. 

Replogle,  Charles  and  May, 
120. 

Rexford,  William,  85. 
Reynolds  family,  125. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  F.,  Quaker 
Wooing,  76. 

Re5molds,  Hannah,  form. 
Darby,  125. 

Rhode  Island,  2in,  22,  27. 
Richard,  Dr.  Timothy,  75. 
Richardson  family,  ii,  12, 
64,  69. 

Richardson  family,  I3in. 
Richardson,  A.  H.,  Husk,  80. 
Richardson,  A.  W.,  Educa¬ 
tion,  157. 

Richardson,  Captain,  34. 
Richardson,  Elizabeth,  form. 
Pearce,  56. 

Richardson,  J.,  Anecdotes,  80. 
Richardson,  Sarah,  aft.  Phil¬ 
lips,  56. 

Richardson,  William,  2  in. 
Richardson,  William,  56. 
Richhill,  ion,  17. 

Richmond,  73. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  115,  ri8. 
Rigge,  A.,  Warning,  78. 
Ritchie,  Robert,  92. 

Roberts  family,  ii,  12,  67, 
69. 

Roberts,  Daniel,  in. 
Robinson  family,  12,  67,  69. 
Robinson,  James,  33. 
Robinson,  Sir  John,  38,  155. 
Robinson,  Patrick,  49-53. 
Robson  family,  64. 

Robson  family,  i3in. 


Roman  Catholics,  151,  152. 
Rome,  107,  154. 

Romney,  46. 

Rooke  family,  12. 

Roscoe,  Sir  H.  E.,  123. 
Rosebery,  Lord,  38. 
Rowlinson,  George,  30. 
Rowly,  John,  108. 

Rowntree,  Arnold  S.,  78. 
Rowntree,  John  S.,  127. 
Rowntree,  John  Wilhelm,  39. 
Rowntree,  J.  W.,  works,  36, 
38,  58,  125. 

Rowntree,  Joshua,  J.  W. 

Rowntree,  36. 

Rowntree,  Mary  S.,  124. 
Rowntree,  William,  124. 
Royles,  Ellen,  30. 

Royles,  Margaret,  30. 
Royston,  19. 

Rudyard,  Thomas,  7. 
Runcome,  29. 

Russell  family,  11-13,  16,  69. 
Russell,  William,  in, 

Ruston,  Mary,  59. 

Ruston,  William-,  59. 

Ryder,  William,  justice,  154. 
Rylance,  Mary,  30. 

Ryley,  Thomas  C.,  88. 

Sacheverell,  H[enry],  80. 

St.  Croix,  2  in. 

St.  Germans,  840. 
Salisbury,  85,  107. 

Salmon,  D.,  Allen,  91. 
Sandham,  Deborah,  64. 
Sandwith  family,  60. 
Sarratt,  Alice,  29. 

Sarratt,  William,  29. 

Scalby,  35,  78,  130. 
Scarborough,  124,  151. 
Scarborough  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  27,  130. 

Schmuck  family,  83. 
Schooley  family,  83. 
schools,  see  education. 

Scoles,  J.  C.,  Brandwood,  80. 
Scotland,  8,  12,  2in,  83,  84, 
86,  90,  93,  154. 

Scott  family,  n. 

Scott,  John,  78,  n. 

Scott,  Samuel  J.,  18. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  4,  66. 
Scripture  names,  13. 
Seccombe  and  Nicholl,  His¬ 
tory,  121. 

Sedbergh,  87,  123,  130. 
Seebohm  family,  13  in. 
separation  in  America,  115. 
separatists,  94n. 
sermon,  32. 

Settle,  8410. 

Sewel,  William,  116. 
Shackleton  family,  12,  16. 
Shackleton,  E.,  Ballitore,  80. 
Shafton,  130. 

Shakerley  family,  83. 

Sharp,  Isaac,  117,  127. 
Sharp,  I.,  John  Bdlers,  39. 
Sharp  Rebuke,  80. 

Sharpless  family,  68,  n. 
Sharpless,  Isaac,  79,  93. 
Sharpless,  I.,  works,  77,  121. 
Shawcrosse,  John,  30. 

Shawe,  John,  28. 

Shawe,  Widow,  28. 
Sheepscar,  I35n. 


Sheffield,  133-141,  I43-I45- 
Shehnerdine,  Ellen,  30. 
Shepherd,  Richard,  30. 
Shepley,  Lydia,  85. 

Sheppard,  Christopher,  27. 
Sherburne,  Edward,  148. 
Sherrick,  John  R.,  114. 
Shillitoe,  Thomas,  116. 
Shippen,  Edward,  67n. 
Shireland,  in. 

Shotwell  family,  83. 
Shrewsbury,  82. ' 

Shropshire,  12,  82,  io8n. 
Shute,  Margaret,  64. 

Sidcot,  45. 
sign,  58. 

Sikes  family,  83. 

Simmons  family,  12. 

Simpson,  William,  58. 
Singleton  family,  152. 

Skelson,  Edward,  29. 
slavery,  83,  106,  n,  115,  120, 
121. 

Smedley,  7n. 

Smerrill,  82. 

Smith  family,  13. 

Smith,  C.  Fell,  78,  127. 
Smith,  C.  F.,  works,  120,  160. 
Smith,  George,  59. 

Smith,  H.  W.,  God  of  all 
Comfort,  122. 

Smith,  Horace  J.,  2,  3. 

Smith,  James,  no,  in. 
Smith,  J.  T.,  Book  for  Rainy 
Day,  123. 

Smith,  J.,  Catalogue,  3. 

Smith,  Nathaniel,  123. 

Smith,  Richard  H.,  92. 
Smith,  S.,  Malice  Stript,  80. 
Smith,  Solomon,  148. 

Smyth,  Richard,  Obituary,  155. 
Snocroft,  Adam,  67. 

Snocroft,  Ann,  cift.  Webb, 

67. 

soldiers  become  Friends,  n, 
67,  144- 

Solon,  - ,  Porcelain,  3. 

Somerset  House,  10,  n,  46, 
82.  , 

Somersetshire,  8,  45,  131, 
i35ii- 

Sorsby,  — ,  130. 

South  Carolina,  21,  n,  105. 
South  River,  35. 

Southam,  112. 

Southwark,  38,  64. 

Spain,  61. 

Spalding,  J.,  Account,  80. 
Sparrow  family,  60,  66. 
Speights  Town,  105. 

Spence  MSS.,  90,  I26n,  I52n. 
Spence,  Robert,  90. 

Spilsby,  in. 

Spiritual  Journey,  80. 
Sprogal,  Henry,  103,  105. 
Stackhouse,  A.  M.,  Retro¬ 
spect,  162. 

Staffordshire,  87. 

Staines,  92. 

Stalker,  C.  H.,  travels,  160. 
Stangmore,  63. 

Stansted  Montfitchet,  120. 
statistics,  17,  37,  71. 
Staynrod,  Thomas,  7. 

Steel,  John  W.,  123. 

Steel,  J.  W.,  Friends  in  New¬ 
castle,  124. 
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Stephen,  C.  E.,  works,  i6o, 
i6i. 

Stephens,  S.,  Address,  8o. 
Stepney,  147,  148,  153- 
Sterling  [Sir  Samuel],  Lord 
Mayor,  38. 

Stickney,  Edward,  124. 
Stocken,  John,  29. 

Stockton,  90. 

Stockton  family,  83. 
Stoddard,  A.  M.,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  2. 

Stoke  Newington,  73. 

Story,  Thomas,  i,  41,  67n, 
116. 

Story,  T.,  Journal,  105. 
Stourbridge,  88. 

Strangman  family,  12,  15,  86, 

87. 

Strangman,  J.  Pirn,  127. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  106. 
Stretch,  John,  30. 

Strettell  family,  12. 

Strype  [John],  155. 

Stubbs,  Bishop,  92. 

Stubbs,  John,  27. 

Sturge,  Joseph,  78. 

Sturge,  J.  Marshall,  75,  112. 
Sturge,  Walter,  75. 
subscriptions,  45. 

Sufferings,  22-27,  see  baptism, 
burials,  chapel-lays,  con¬ 
venticles,  Easter  dues, 
education,  marriage,  oaths, 
tithes. 

Suffolk,  12. 

Summary  of  Doctrine  and 
Discipline,  80. 

Summer  schools,  35,  36,  119. 
Summers,  William  H.,  90, 
124. 

Summers,  W.  H.,  works,  90. 
Sunday  Strand,  39. 

Sunday  trading,  45. 
Sunderland,  142. 

Sunny  Bank,  37. 

Supplements,  i. 

Surrey,  38,  42,  46,  108. 
Sussex,  12,  65,  78,  89. 

Swann,  Elizabeth,  29. 
Swansea,  3,  91. 

Swarthmore  College,  39,  118, 
Swarthmore  Hall,  4,  6n, 

37,  42,  43,  149- 
Swarthmore  MSS.,  4,  45,  90. 
Swedish,  49,  75,  103. 

Syria,  2  in. 

T.  P.’s  Weekly,  46. 

Tallack,  W.,  Howard  Letters, 
36,  n. 

Tangier,  73. 

Tarr, - ,  aft.  Smith,  123. 

Tatton,  Robert,  5. 

Tatton,  William,  5. 

Taunton,  i35n. 

Taverner,  Edward,  65. 

Taylor  family,  12,  13,  69. 
Taylor  family,  88. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  72,  87. 
Taylor,  B.,  Quaker  Widow,  121. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  B.,  On  Two 
Continents,  72,  87. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  29. 

Taylor,  E.  E.,  works,  37,  122. 
Taylor,  Robert,  28. 

Taylor,  Robert,  72,  87. 


Taylor,  Thomas,  2in. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  29. 

Terrell  family,  35. 
testimonies,  36. 

Thacker  family,  12. 

Thames,  The,  12. 
theatrical  literature,  80. 
Thomas,  Allen  C.,  116,  127. 
Thomas,  A.  C.,  History,  76. 
Thompson  family,  ii,  12,  69. 
Thornbrough,  Thomas,  18. 
Thurston,  Thomas,  26. 
Tipperary  Co.,  ion,  17. 

Tirril,  5. 

tithes,  46,  65,  68. 
tobacco,  73. 

Todhunter  family,  12. 

Toft,  Anne,  aft.  Strangman, 

87. 

Tomlinson,  Allen  U.,  35. 
Toronto,  116,  118. 

Tortola,  2in. 

Tottenham,  40,  120,  155. 
Toulbridge,  63. 

Towchester,  112. 

Tower  of  London,  147,  148, 
153-155. 

Tr afford,  Richard,  29. 
Tredway,  Henry,  in. 
Tregangeeves,  4. 

Trelawne,  4. 

Trelawny,  Elizabeth,  4. 
Trelawny,  Sir  John,  4. 
Trelawny,  Jonathan,  4. 

Trent  Side  Monthly  Meeting, 

83. 

Trevose,  49. 

Trigg,  Hannah,  155. 

Tuckett  family,  13  in. 

Tuke  family,  I3in. 

Tuke,  Henry,  145. 

Turner  family,  12. 

Turner,  G.  Lyon,  117. 
Tutchet,  Mary,  29. 

Tutchet,  Richard,  29. 
Twisden,  Judge,  150. 

Tyloi'  family,  13  in. 

Ulster,  ion,  17,  60,  63,  69. 
Ulster  Journal  of  Archceo- 
logy,  62. 

Unitarians,  39. 

Unitarian  Tracts,  120. 

Urie,  93. 

Valadi,  Marquis,  7. 
Valenciennes,  141. 

Van  Horn  family,  83. 

Vassey,  Jane,  59. 

Vaux,  George,  3,  92,  127. 
Venables,  Peter,  30. 

Vigten  Islands,  120. 

Virginia,  21,  n,  35,  75,  118. 
Visitations,  Bishops’,  28,  117. 

Wadebridge,  85. 

Wadge,  John,  85. 

Waite,  John,  29. 

Waite,  Mary,  29. 

Wake,  H.  T.,  Catalogue,  40. 
Wakefield,  20. 

Wakefield  family,  12,  66. 
Wales,  12,  2in,  45,  47-50, 
57,  82,  n,  102. 

Walford,  C.,  King’s  Briefs, 
106,  n. 

Walker  family,  12. 


I7I 

Wallis,  I.  H.,  Cloud  Kingdom, 
75- 

Walpole  family,  12,  15. 
Walpole,  Joseph,  14,  15 
Waltham  Forest,  149. 

Walton,  29. 

Walton,  Joseph  S.,  55,  105. 
Wanstead,  76. 

Wapping,  7. 
war,  63,  73,  97,  121. 
Warmsworth,  20. 

Warner,  Dr.  Edward,  148. 
Warren  family,  87. 
Warrington,  5n,  6,  8. 
Warwick,  107,  108. 

Warwick,  Amer.,  22-27. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  22. 
Warwickshire,  12, 72,  87,  i6r. 
Waterford,  ion,  15,  17,  46, 
60,  69,  i35n. 

Watkins,  Edward,  39. 

Watson  family,  ii,  12,  67. 
Waugh,  Dorothy,  26. 
Wa5Tiesville,  118. 

Weaverham,  30. 

Webb  family,  ii,  67. 

Webb,  Ann,  form.  Snocroft, 
67,  68. 

Webl5,  Maria,  62. 

Webb,  M.,  works,  4,  45,  92, 
124,  158. 

Webb,  Roger,  67. 

Webb,  Thomas  H.,  18,  71, 
87. 

Wedmore,  Frederick,  158. 
Wedmore,  M.,  Essays,  158. 
Weldon,  Susanna,  aft.  Coates, 

157. 

Wellingborough,  14 1. 
Wellington,  73,  131,  I42n. 
Wesley,  John,  86. 

West,  Benjamin,  123. 

West  Chester,  39,  88. 

West  Indies,  losn,  143,  144. 
West  Jersey,  21,  94n. 

West  Kenton,  88. 

Westlake,  C.  J.,  Jehovah,  77. 
Westmeath,  69. 

Westminster,  54,  950,  119. 
Westminster  Monthly  Meeting, 
119. 

Westminster  and  Longford 
Monthly  Meeting,  95n,  119. 
Westmorland,  12,  37,  57. 
Weston,  L.,  School  Prospectus, 
80. 

Weston  Turville,  in. 
Westonian,  The,  73. 

Westtown,  73. 

Westwood,  L.  B.,  Poetic 
Remains,  80. 

Wetherhead,  Mary,  26,  n. 
Wexford,  10,  n,  16,  17,  60,  61, 
66,  69. 

Whalley,  General,  66. 
Wharton,  Joseph,  92. 

Wheeler  family,  131-141. 
Wheeler,  Barbara,  aft.  Hoy- 
land,  131-134. 

Wheeler,  Daniel,  131-133, 

142-145. 

Wheeler,  Thomas,  45. 

Wheeler,  W.,  ,On/y  Way,  80. 
White  family,  12,  13. 

White,  H.,  3in. 

White,  John,  in. 

White,  J.  J.,  Address,  80. 
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White,  Joseph,  3111. 

White  Lick,  115. 

White,  Thomas,  iii. 

White,  William,  39,  78. 
Whitefield,  G.,  works,  112. 
Whitehead,  George,  98,  99, 
116. 

Whitehead,  John,  151. 
Whiting,  John,  117. 
Whitley,  30. 

Whitman  family,  74. 
Whitman,  Walt,  74. 
Whitten  family,  12. 

Whitten,  Wilfred,  46,  123. 
Whittier,  John  G.,  72. 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  works,  120, 
121. 

Wickenbrook,  161. 

Wicklow,  ion. 

Widders,  Robert,  149. 
Wigham,  John,  8. 

Wight  family,  67. 

Wigton  School,  162. 

Wilbur,  H.  W.,  Last  of  Lo¬ 
gans,  78. 

Wilkinson  family,  12. 
Wilkinson,  Dr.,  Wisdom,  80. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas,  5. 
Wilkockson,  Arthur,  29. 
Willan,  Dr.,  works,  80. 
WiUets  family,  83. 

Williams  family,  ii,  13. 
Williams,  Dr.  C.,  Observa¬ 
tions,  80. 

Williams,  Margaret,  28. 
Williams,  Mary  (widow), 
28,  29. 

Williams,  Mary  (spinster), 
28. 


Williamson,  John,  28. 
Williamson,  J.,  153. 

Willis,  Anna,  80. 

Willis,  T.,  Answers  to  E.  Hicks, 
80. 

wills,  5,  42,  84,  89. 

Willson  family,  83. 

Willson,  J.  J.,  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  i860,  125. 

Wilson  family,  12,  69. 

Wilson,  Isaac,  3in. 

Wilson,  James,  83,  84,  130. 
Wilson,  John,  Sen.,  i9n. 
Wilson,  Sareih,  130. 

Wilson,  W.,  Practical  Chris¬ 
tian,  80. 

Wiltshire,  12. 

Wily,  S.  R.,  addresses,  80. 
Wincanton,  112. 

Windermere,  88. 

Winscombe,  8. 

Winstone,  Dr.  Benjamin,  2. 
Withemshaw,  5. 
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